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Foreword 


Professor  Goldstein's  excellent  account  of  the  Norristown 
project  and  its  findings  makes  further  description  unnecessary.  But, 
since  he  writes  as  a  professional  sociologist,  there  may  be  value  in 
stating  what  interested  an  historian  of  general  American  culture 
in  this  community  study,  and  which  among  the  findings  seem  to 
this  historian  to  be  the  more  important. 

My  initial  interest  was  aroused  by  the  possibility  of  taking 
some  broad  macrocosmic  generalization  regarding  the  nature  of 
twentieth-century  cultural  change  and  testing  it  against  local, 
concrete  data.  Among  such  generalizations  one  pair  of  conflicting 
propositions  seemed  of  world-wide  importance.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  outside  the  United  States  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  capitalism  is  increasingly  failing  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory life  for  the  mass  of  Americans,  or  stated  in  another  form, 
that  the  ills  of  the  twentieth  century  stem  from  the  pressures  of  a 
declining  capitalism.  In  contrast  to  this  proposition  two  alterna- 
tives may  be  posed:  (1)  that  many  of  the  social  maladjustments 
attributed  to  capitalism  are  the  results  of  rapid  technological 
change  that  is  hard  to  assimilate  in  any  society^  and  (2)  that  life 
for  the  common  man  is  in  fact  becoming  more  satisfactory. 

If  these  propositions  were  well  supported  in  the  history  of  a 
fairly  representative  American  community  over  the  last  fifty 
years,  social  scientists  in  other  nations  would  be  presented  with 
further  evidence  for  the  reevaluation  of  American  capitalism 
which  is  being  forced  on  objective  thinkers.  Perhaps  such  data 
could   also   lead   in   the    direction   of  better  understanding  of 
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problems  common  to  the  advance  of  a  dynamic  system  of  mass- 
production  in  any  type  of  society. 

I  did  not  particularly  care  whether  my  colleagues  in  sociology 
or  anthropology  shared  my  larger  interest  in  these  propositions, 
as  long  as  they  recognized  them  as  offering  a  strategic  approach 
to  the  historical  study  of  an  American  community.  Since  they 
were  already  thinking  in  such  terms,  the  project  became  an  in- 
vestigation of  social  adjustments  to  technological  change,  broadly 
defined,  and  of  general  conditions  of  life  in  Norristown. 

The  project,  however,  did  not  become  a  strictly  focussed  inves- 
tigation of  specific  major  questions  in  which  lines  of  inquiry 
could  be  dropped  when  they  did  not  appear  fruitful  and  new  ones 
immediately  taken  up.  Our  colleagues  at  the  University  wanted 
a  seminar  that  would  give  interdisciplinary  training  to  graduate 
students,  and  our  specific  inquiries  were  made  dependent  on  this 
consideration.  Granted  that  they  wanted  to  work  in  some  aspect 
of  technological  change  and  social  adjustment  in  Norristown, 
graduate  students  were  not  coerced  into  doing  theses  contrary  to 
their  particular  interests,  and  practically  every  student  came  -with 
a  field  of  interest.  Hence,  the  scope  of  the  study  mirrors  the 
interest  of  the  students.  Paid  assistants,  however,  collected  many 
data  that  were  not  used  in  the  student  monographs.  This  extensive 
backlog  remains  for  the  Norristown  survey  that  is  contemplated 
in  the  early  sixties. 

In  spite  of  the  disparate  interests  of  many  participants  the 
seminar  achieved  marked  success  as  a  training  project.  The  blend- 
ing of  the  practical  research  of  historians  with  that  of  other  social 
scientists  produced  less  difficulty  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Faced  with  concrete  data,  there  w^as  easy  cooperation  in  the  selec- 
tion of  methods  for  analysis.  An  historian  using  newspapers 
would  readily  adopt  the  methods  of  content  analysis,  and  a  soci- 
ologist seeking  depth  in  time  used  the  historical  records  of  city 
directories,  census  data  and  vital  statistics  in  the  same  way  as  an 
historian.  Each  group  learned  some  new  methods  from  the  others, 
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but  the  whole  experience  emphasized  the  uniformity,  perhaps  the 
paucity,  of  practical  techniques  for  handling  historical  materials. 
The  idea  that  differences  in  vocabulary  and  concepts  would  form 
permanent  barriers  was  easily  demolished.  Perhaps,  since  the 
anthropologists  and  sociologists  on  the  faculty  team  were  empiri- 
cally oriented,  cooperation  was  unusually  easy.  Inspired  by  their 
new  associates,  historians  became  to  some  extent  theorists  and 
the  other  social  scientists  acted  as  empiricists  to  a  degree  that 
minimized  consciousness  of  disciplinary  origins. 

As  in  most  social  science  research  the  findings  of  this  initial 
phase  of  the  Norristown  study  indicate  only  tentative  answers  to 
the  basic  propositions.  The  evidence  suggests  that  the  social 
effects  of  technological  change  are  largely  indirect,  and  that  much 
change  comes  from  the  mobility  of  labor  and  enterprise  in  a 
freely  developing  industrialism.  Changes  resulting  from  improve- 
ment of  machines  and  processes  within  plants  continuing  the 
same  type  of  production  do  not  appear  to  have  caused  major 
social  readjustments.  A  more  important  cause  of  social  change, 
affecting  types  of  daily  activity,  neighborhoods,  and  family  pat- 
terns, was  the  coming  and  going  of  sizeable  companies.  This,  to 
be  sure,  might  be  seen  as  an  indirect  result  of  technological 
change,  but  more  often  arrivals  or  departures  directly  reflected 
labor  or  entrepreneurial  readjustments.  Three  major  shifts  in 
Norristown  industry  illustrate  these  different  causes.  In  the 
twenties  technological  advance  ended  cigar  making  in  Norristown 
plants,  in  the  thirties  surveys  of  general  locational  advantages 
brought  large  branch  plants  of  rubber  manufacturers,  and  in  the 
fifties  more  satisfactory  labor  conditions  in  the  south  ended  carpet- 
making  at  the  big  Lees  plant.  To  state  this  hypothesis  in  more 
general  terms,  technological  change  appears  to  have  its  chief 
effect  on  the  worker  through  the  relocation  of  industry  rather  than 
in  changed  relations  to  machines  in  a  continuing  production  pro- 
cess. 

New  legislation,  both  state  and  national,  is  another  indirect 
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product  of  advancing  technology  that  seems  in  Norristown  to 
have  been  more  important  than  changes  in  machinery  in 
continuing  plants.  A  state  child  labor  law,  for  example,  by  altering 
employment  practices  substituted  the  school  for  the  mill  as  a 
conditioning  force  for  hundreds  of  young  people.  Similarly,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1955  generated  a  powerful  tide 
of  union  organizing  that  swept  over  Norristown.  Those  industries 
that  successfully  resisted  the  formation  of  locals  associated  with 
AFL  or  CIO,  generally  set  up  independent  unions,  or  granted  all 
the  union  benefits. 

But  all  in  all,  over  the  fifty-year  period,  technological  change 
does  not  seem  to  have  seriously  disorganized  social  hfe  in  Norris- 
town. The  coming  of  large  groups  of  Italian  and  American  Negro 
workers,  in  response  no  doubt  to  economic  opportunities,  appears 
to  have  been,  at  least,  as  important  as  technological  change  per  se. 
In  addition  a  rapid  turnover  of  part  of  the  American-born  white 
population  has  no  doubt  weakened  the  community  structure. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  of  the  study  was  that  of 
Dr.  Goldstein  concerning  in-  and  out-migration.  He  found  that 
those  who  came  in  were  in  general  those  who  later  left  the  area. 
The  hypothesis  that  there  may  be  two  t\'pes  of  population,  per- 
haps influenced  by  some  modal  differences  in  personality,  those 
who  continually  migrate  and  spread  a  more  standardized  national 
culture  and  those  who  stay  put  and  perpetuate  local  customs, 
offers  great  possibilities  for  the  interpretation  of  social  change. 

The  second  of  my  initial  propositions,  that  the  life  of  the  com- 
mon man  has  in  fact  become  more  satisfactory,  is  answered 
affirmatively  from  the  data  of  the  survey.  The  inescapable  con- 
clusion is  that  during  this  half  century  many  of  the  social  evils  of 
capitalist  industrialism  have  lessened.  Adjustment  to  change  was 
unquestionably  harder  and  more  frightening  in  the  days  before 
social  security,  unemployment  compensation  and  vai'ious  benefits 
won  by  union  pressures. 

While  this  and  other  studies  reenforce  the  assumption  that 
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people  rationalize  their  lot  by  defining  success  and  happiness  in 
terms  that  fit  their  situation,  no  one  reading  the  questionnaires 
could  conclude  that  the  people  covered  in  the  household  surveys 
were  consciously  harrassed  by  fears  of  atomic  war  or  by  lack  of 
positive  values,  or  that  they  generally  felt  "beat"  or  "shook-up." 
Since  the  population  sampled  contained  more  manual  and  white 
collar  workers  in  relation  to  higher  occupations  than  would  be 
true  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  this  lack  of  anxiety  sustains  the 
hypothesis  that  world-wide,  or  long-range  problems  seldom 
bother  people  on  the  lower  educational,  income,  and  social  levels. 
These  people  claim  that  they  lived  in  a  better  world  than  that 
of  their  mothers  and  fathers,  and  they  entertained  optimistic 
expectations  for  the  success  of  their  children. 

Thomas  C.  Cochran 
Philadelphia 
July,  1959 


Author's  Preface 


This  volume  is  intended  as  a  progress  report  on  the  experi- 
ence  of  an  interdisciplinary  research  training  program  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  program  itself  is  described 
in  detail  in  the  introductory  chapter  5  this  preface  briefly  outlines 
the  purpose  underlying  this  volume  and  describes  its  organization. 
For  three  years,  beginning  in  1951,  the  Interdepartmental 
Seminar  in  Technological  Change  and  Social  Adjustment,  the 
Norristown  Study,  was  part  of  the  graduate  program  of  both  the 
Departments  of  History  and  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  end  of  this  three  year  period,  the  Seminar  proper 
was  discontinued  as  a  formal  course  offering,  but  the  materials 
gathered  by  it  continued  to  be  the  basis  for  research  projects. 
Since  1952,  eleven  Ph.D.  theses  based  on  data  collected  in  Norris- 
town have  been  completed;  three  others  are  in  process.  In  ad- 
dition, a  number  of  papers  and  publications  have  resulted  from 
the  research.  In  none  of  these  has  the  overall  experience  of  the 
Seminar  been  described  or  evaluated.  Nor  have  the  findings  of  the 
many  reports  been  integrated  in  any  single  volume.  The  purpose  of 
this  volume,  then,  is  fourfold:  (1)  to  describe  the  origins  and 
organization  of  the  Norristown  Study;  (2)  to  evaluate  the  Semi- 
nar's success  as  a  method  for  training  graduate  students  in  re- 
search; (5)  to  present  summaries  of  some  of  the  completed 
research,  thereby  indicating  both  the  substantive  findings  pro- 
duced by  the  study  and  the  variety  of  research  techniques  em- 
ployed; and  (4)  to  point  to  topics  which  merit  further  exploration 
in  future  years. 
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Participants  in  the  Norristown  Seminar  were  given  a  maximum 
of  freedom  in  deciding  upon  their  research.  As  a  result,  the 
projects  represent  highly  individual  interests.  They  do  not  pro- 
vide an  integrated,  comprehensive  analysis  of  either  the  com- 
munity or  of  the  relation  between  technological  change  and  social 
adjustment.  Before  such  a  completed  analysis  can  be  presented, 
many  important  gaps  must  be  filled.  The  summaries  presented  in 
this  volume  are  intended,  therefore,  merely  to  illustrate  the 
range  of  topics  on  which  research  has  so  far  been  done.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  this  volume  is  intended  as  a  progress  report  rather 
than  as  the  end  product  of  a  research  project. 

In  undertaking  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  the  following 
organization  plan  was  used:  Chapters  1  through  4  are  devoted  to 
general  discussion  of  the  Seminar,  the  Norristown  community, 
and  the  various  sources  of  research  data  used  by  the  participants 
in  the  Study.  In  preparing  these  chapters,  I  have  drawn  exten- 
sively upon  material  available  to  me  as  research  director  of  the 
Study,  including  the  individual  research  reports  and  memoranda 
and  correspondence  written  by  the  various  faculty  personnel 
associated  with  the  Seminar.  Chapters  5  through  8  are  devoted  to 
summaries  of  the  substantive  research 5  these  have  been  grouped 
into  four  categories:  (1)  studies  of  population,  (2)  studies  of  the 
impact  of  change  on  the  economic  structure,  (3)  studies  of  the 
impact  of  change  on  the  individual  worker,  and  (4)  studies  of 
acculturation  and  communication.  Each  of  these  chapters  is  pre- 
faced by  a  brief  introduction.  Chapter  9  reviews  those  studies  for 
which  no  extensive  summaries  have  been  presented  in  previous 
chapters.  The  final  chapter  gives  the  highlights  of  the  findings  of 
the  research  completed  to  date  and  points  to  areas  of  research 
which  remain  to  be  explored. 

The  selections  included  in  Chapters  5-8  have  been  drawn  from 
various  sources.  Some  represent  articles  published  in  sociological 
or  historical  journals.  Others  have  been  prepared  by  their  authors 
specifically  for  inclusion  in  this  volume.  The  majority  of  the 
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summaries  represent  abstracts  from  the  Ph.D.  theses  of  the  Semi- 
nar students.  Here,  I  have  intentionally  kept  the  amount  of 
editorial  revision  of  the  original  manuscripts  to  a  minimum.  In 
this  way,  I  hoped  to  retain,  as  much  as  possible,  the  differences  in 
content  and  in  approach  that  characterized  the  various  studies, 
thereby  assuring  the  reader  a  representative  cross-section  of  the 
work  done  as  part  of  the  Norristown  Study.  The  reader  of  these 
materials  must  realize  that  since  the  participants  in  the  Study 
differed  with  respect  to  the  level  of  their  previous  research  train- 
ing and  experience,  the  results  of  their  work  also  show  different 
levels  of  research  sophistication  and  significance. 

Since  most  of  the  selections  included  here  represent  summaries  of 
much  larger  manuscripts,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  include  all 
of  the  statistical  materials  on  which  the  discussion  is  based.  Those 
readers  who  wish  fmlher  documentation  of  specific  points,  or 
more  extensive  discussion  of  a  particular  topic  may  consult  the 
original  materials  from  which  the  summaries  have  been  drawn. 
For  such  purposes.  Appendix  B  contains  a  complete  list,  with  as 
full  citation  as  possible,  of  all  the  theses  and  manuscripts  which 
have  emanated  from  the  Norristown  Study. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  participants  in  the  Norristown  Study,  I 
should  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania's  Behavioral  Research  Council  and  its  chair- 
man, Vice-Provost  Roy  F.  Nichols,  for  the  training  and  research 
opportunities  made  available  through  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Seminar  on  Technological  Change  and  Social  Ad- 
justment. Special  acknowledgement  is  due  to  the  faculty  mem- 
bers associated  with  the  Seminar,  Drs.  Dorothy  S.  Thomas, 
Thomas  C.  Cochran,  Edward  P.  Hutchinson,  and  Anthony  F.  C. 
Wallace,  for  the  guidance,  interest,  and  encouragement  which 
they  have  shown.  The  eleven  Ph.  D.  theses  already  completed  as 
part  of  the  program  which  they  directed,  together  with  the  other 
research  papers  already  finished  and  in  process,  attest  to  the 
success  of  their  training  efforts.  I  should  also  like  to  express  sincere 
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gratitude  to  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  Norristown.  Without 
their  active  interest  and  very  kind  cooperation,  none  of  the  re- 
search reported  here  would  have  been  possible. 

The  permission  granted  by  Social  Forces,  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology ,  The  Journal  of  Economic  History,  and 
The  Business  History  Review  to  reprint  several  articles  with  some 
modification  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Drs.  Thomas,  Cochran,  and  Hutchin- 
son for  the  time  which  they  have  devoted  to  critical  examination 
of  various  drafts  of  the  manuscripts  for  this  volume,  and  for  the 
many  useful  suggestions  they  have  made.  Finally,  I  should  like 
to  thank  my  wife,  Alice,  for  her  assistance  as  typist,  consultant,  and 
critic. 

S.G. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

June,  1959 
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The  establishment  in  the  fall  of  1951  of  an  interdepart- 
mental  research  training  seminar  on  "Technological  Change  and 
Social  Adjustment"  marked  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  in 
graduate  training  in  the  behavioral  sciences  at  the  University 
of   Pennsylvania.!    Jointly   sponsored   by   the    Departments    of 

^  In  the  fall  of  1950,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  received  a 
grant  of  $100,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  development  of  the 
personnel  and  improvement  of  conditions  and  facilities  for  effective  re- 
search in  the  behavioral  sciences.  During  the  academic  year  1950—51,  an 
exploratory  committee,  composed  of  faculty  members  representing  the 
various  behavioral  sciences,  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  evalu- 
ating the  status  of  faculty  research  and  graduate  training  in  the  be- 
havioral sciences  at  the  University.  On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  this 
committee  was  to  recommend  the  most  useful  way  in  which  the  Ford 
Grant  could  be  used.  Out  of  the  committee's  deliberations  came  the 
recommendation  that  a  Behavioral  Research  Council  be  established  at 
the  University.  This  Council  was  to  be  given  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  Ford  Foundation  Grant  and  for  developing  the  Univer- 
sity's program  of  faculty  research  and  graduate  training  in  the  be- 
^havioral  sciences. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1951,  a  Behavioral  Research  Council  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  various  behavioral  sciences — psychology, 
sociology,  anthropology,  and  history — and  including  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  was  established.  Viewing  its  function  to  be  the  facilita- 
tion of  interdisciplinary  research  into  human  behavior  rather  than  the 
immediate  and  direct  control  and  programming  of  research,  the  Council 
invited  applications  from  interested  faculty  members  for  research  awards 
under  the  Ford  Grant.  Among  the  proposed  projects  submitted  to  the 
Council  was  one  by  Drs.  Thomas  C.  Cochran,  Professor  of  History  and 
Dorothy  S.  Thomas,  Professor  of  Sociology,  initially  entitled  "Technolo- 
gical and  Social  Change  in  America  with  Reference  to  Problems  of 
Human  Adjustment."  This  project  proposal  w^as  approved  by  the  Council 
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Sociology  and  History  under  the  auspices  of  the  University's 
Behavorial  Research  Council,  the  formation  of  this  seminar  rested 
on  the  assumption  that  effective  training  in  interdisciplinary  re- 
search can  be  best  accomplished  in  connection  with  a  well  organ- 
ized research  project  of  considerable  magnitude  in  which  the 
directing  staff,  other  experienced  personnel,  and  students  are 
simultaneously  engaged.  The  research  theme  of  technological 
change  and  social  adjustment  was  selected  as  one  which  would 
lend  itself  particularly  well  both  to  an  interdiscipHnary  approach 
and  to  a  large  scale  study  of  sufficient  historical  depth. 

The  Seminar  was  to  be  focussed  on  two  major  objectives:  (1) 
the  better  understanding  of  the  continous  processes  of  readjust- 
ment by  which  individuals  and  groups  accommodate  to  material 
(technological)  change;  and  (2)  the  search  for  trends  and  differen- 
tials in  adjustment  that  have  meaning  for  general  behavioral 
study  or  for  the  understanding  of  overall  social  change.  Both  these 
goals  revolve  about  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  technolgical 
and  social  change  which  has  characterized  twentieth-century 
America  has  been  too  rapid  for  satisfactory  human  adjustment. 
Such  an  assumption,  admittedly,  is  open  to  speculation  since 
relatively  little  objective  and  systematic  evidence  exists  on  what 
effects  the  progressive  industrialization  and  economic  and  social 
reorganization  of  the  twentieth  century  have  had  on  the  life 
pattern  and  personality  of  the  individual  member  of  society  or 
on  the  American  community  as  a  whole. ^ 

The  theme  selected  for  the  Seminar  was  intended  to  direct 
interdisciplinary  research  at  some  of  the  basic  questions  revolving 

and  with  the  beginning  of  the  1951—1952  academic  year,  the  Seminar 
on  Technological  Change  and  Social  Adjustment  became  a  part  of  the 
University's  graduate  program. 

^  For  a  bibliography  of  those  studies  which  have  concerned  themselves 
with  the  social  implications  of  technical  change,  see  "Social  Implications 
of  Technical  Advance,"  Current  Sociology,  1  (1955),  pp.  187-266.  Also, 
"Social  Implications  of  Technical  Change,"  International  Social  Science 
Bulletin,  4  (Summer,  1952),  pp.  245-339. 
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about  this  problem  area.  In  so  doing,  the  research  was  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  both  faculty  members  and  graduate  students 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  concepts  and  research  methods  used 
by  each  of  the  separate  disciplines  represented  on  the  project. 
Furthermore,  it  was  expected  that  most  students  would  use  their 
projects  as  the  basis  for  doctoral  dissertations  and  that  these 
dissertations  would  both  exemplify  interdisciplinary  work  and 
add  to  the  analysis  of  technological  and  social  adjustment  during 
the  twentieth  century.  In  this  way,  the  value  of  the  research 
itself  and  the  value  of  the  Seminar  for  interdisciplinary  training 
were  closely  interlocked. 

Since  adjustment  to  change  can  only  be  established  through 
introducing  the  time  dimension  and  moving  backward  along  it 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  fifty-year  period  between  1900  and 
1950  was  set  as  the  span  over  which  change  was  to  be  measured 
and  analyzed.  For  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  relation  between 
technological  change  and  social  adjustment,  technological  change 
was  broadly  defined  to  include  both  changes  in  plants,  machinery, 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  concomitant 
changes  in  methods  of  doing  business  and  ways  of  living.  Corres- 
pondingly, social  adjustment  was  defined  as  behavioral  reactions  to 
technological  change,  including  both  overt  reactions  and  subjective 
reactions  in  terms  of  attitudes  and  values.  Although  such  an 
approach  implies  that  technology  has  been  the  major  variable  in 
changing  social  conditions,  it  was  fully  recognized  that  the  rela- 
tion between  material  change  and  social  adjustment  was  much 
more  reciprocal  in  character.  Therefore,  it  was  assumed  that 
analyses  would  probably  be  more  successful  in  ascertaining  the 
extent  to  which  changes  which  occurred  were  associated  with  each 
other  than  they  would  be  in  ascertaining  cause  and  effect. 

Despite  the  historical  orientation  of  the  research  theme,  those 
associated  with  the  Seminar  had  only  limited  expectations  of  how 
successfully  the  past  trends  on  the  interrelation  between  techno- 
logical change  and  social  adjustment  could  be  reconstructed.  While 
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initial  efforts  were  to  be  oriented  in  this  direction,  the  participants 
recognized  that  they  were  in  fact  writing  future  history  as  well 
as  reconstructing  past  history.  Much  of  the  research  to  be  done 
involved  initiating  lines  of  inquiry  that  would  yield  important 
results  only  if  the  same  topics  were  investigated  at  later  times.  In 
this  respect,  this  study  of  technological  change  and  social  adjust- 
ment at  mid-centixry  would  provide  a  base  line  against  which 
the  results  of  future  studies  could  be  compared. 

As  the  locale  for  this  study,  the  borough  of  Norristown,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  chosen.  Preliminary  consideration  of  a  number  of 
communities  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  indicated  that  Norris- 
town offered  the  most  promising  setting  for  a  large-scale  com- 
munity study  directed  towards  interdiscipHnary  analysis  of  the 
relations  between  technological  change  and  social  adjustment. 
Included  among  Norristown's  merits  as  a  social  laboratory  are 
the  facts  that  (1)  it  is  a  medium-sized  city  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  Philadelphia  but  lying  outside  the  "urbanized  fringe" 
of  the  metropolis  5  (2)  although  it  has,  like  most  Middle  Atlantic 
cities,  some  characteristics  of  a  "satellite"  community,  it  is  itself  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  center  for  an  extensive  hinterland^ 
(3)  its  population,  while  predominantly  "Old  American,"  achieved 
ethnic  and  racial  diversity  during  the  great  waves  of  immigration 
prior  to  World  War  I  and  through  migration  from  southern  states 
after  World  War  II,  and  has  been  subject  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  reshuffling  due  to  suburbanization  and  out-migration  to  other 
industrial  communities,  only  partially  compensated  by  a  fairly 
extensive  in-migrationj  (5)  it  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
nological development  by  the  turn  of  the  century  and  has  since 
exhibited  relatively  stable  patterns  of  growth  and  decline,  thus 
making  for  a  high  potential  of  accurate  observation  during  the 
twentieth  century^  (6)  its  records  provide  superior  sources  for 
statistical,  historical,  and  ethnographic  analyses f  and  (7)  pre- 
liminary contacts  indicated  that  staff  and  student  researchers 
could  expect  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cooperation  and  even 
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enthusiastic  acceptance  from  both  community  leaders  and  from 
persons  in  each  of  the  various  segments  of  the  local  population. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Interdepartmental  Seminar  was 
designed  to  serve  both  as  an  interdisciplinary  research  unit  that 
brought  together  members  of  a  nuraber  of  different  departments 
in  the  University,  and  as  a  means  of  providing  advanced  research 
training  for  graduate  students.  Established  initially  by  the  His- 
tory and  Sociology  Departments,  the  Seminar  also  included 
faculty  and  student  representatives  from  anthropology,  psychia- 
try, and  American  civilization.  In  addition,  it  developed  working 
relations  with  such  other  fields  as  city  planning,  law,  economics, 
psychology,  and  inter  group  relations. 

The  Seminar  was  formally  organized  as  a  graduate  seminar. 
Students  received  a  minimum  of  four  credits  per  semester,  the 
equivalent  of  two  graduate  courses,  and  some  even  received 
additional  credits.  The  large  number  of  course  credits  given  semi- 
nar participants  was  indicative  of  both  the  amount  of  time  which 
they  were  expected  to  devote  to  work  associated  with  the  Seminar 
and  the  realization  that  this  work  in  the  seminar  session,  in  the 
hbrary,  and  in  the  field  combined  in  one  course  a  combination  of 
experiences  which  ordinarily  would  constitute  two  or  more 
courses  in  the  students'  programs. 

The  Seminar  itself  met  once  a  week  for  two  to  three  hours.  As 
the  need  arose,  additional  sessions  were  held,  particularly  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program.  During  the  first  semester  of  1951-52, 
the  Seminar's  efforts  were  largely  devoted  toward  developing  the 
study  on  an  exploratory  and  inventorial  leveljthis  included  deter- 
mining what  aspects  of  technological  change  and  social  adjust- 
ment in  Norristown  should  be  approached  and  in  what  order, 
exploring  and  evaluating  the  available  sources  of  historical  data, 
collecting  and  collating  statistical  records,  defining  universes  from 
which  samples  should  be  drawn,  experimenting  with  techniques 
of  data  collection  and  analysis,  and  familiarizing  the  community 
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leaders  with  the  broad  goals  of  the  study.  Most  important,  per- 
haps, this  time  was  used  by  the  Seminar  members  to  famiharize 
themselves  with  the  Norristown  community  and  its  research 
resources  and  to  map  out  on  an  individual  level  the  particular 
investigations  that  should  be  pursued. 

Because  of  the  overall  goal  of  the  Seminar  as  a  training  device, 
it  was  decided  from  the  beginning  that,  except  for  operating 
within  the  broad  theme  of  technological  change  and  social  ad- 
justment, students  enrolled  in  the  Seminar  would  be  free  to 
select  their  own  research  topics^  students  were  not  to  be  used  as 
research  assistants  on  a  large  study  whose  design  was  predeter- 
mined for  them.  Rather,  they  were  each  to  initiate,  design,  and 
carry  through  their  own  studies  in  consultation  with  other  semi- 
nar members  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  members  of 
the  Seminar.  Pursuing  such  a  pohcy  has  both  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

On  the  advantage  side  lies  the  experience  which  the  student 
gains  from  being  completely  responsible  for  carrying  through  a 
study  design  rather  than  being  one  among  many  who  contribute 
to  the  design  and  operation  of  a  much  larger  study.  On  a  more 
tangible  level  is  the  opportunity  that  such  a  procedure  affords  for 
the  student  to  use  the  results  of  his  individual  research  as  the 
basis  for  a  Ph.D.  thesis.  By  so  doing,  he  not  only  gains  research 
experience  under  close,  expert  supervision,  but  also  course  credits 
toward  the  degree  and  materials  on  which  to  write  the  thesis.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  avoiding  the  time  lost  on  searching  for 
a  thesis  topic,  or  in  carrying  out  research  largely  on  his  own,  or 
frequently,  in  searching  for  an  advisor  both  before  and  after  his 
thesis  topic  has  been  approved,  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
Norristown  Seminar  commends  itself. 

From  this  emphasis  on  individual  projects  stems  still  another 
advantage,  one  related  to  the  function  of  the  Seminar  as  a  train- 
ing center  in  interdisciplinary  research.  The  practice  of  using  the 
seminar  sessions  to  discuss  first  the  methods  and  later  the  results 
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of  the  specific  projects  provided  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
receive  ideas  and  criticism  from  other  seminar  members  with 
training  and  experience  in  different  disciphnes  and  different  re- 
search methods.  Frequently,  suggestions  made  in  this  way  pro- 
vided valuable  insights  into  how  a  specific  problem  could  be 
handled  more  efficiently  or  how  a  more  meaningful  interpreta- 
tion could  be  made  of  a  given  set  of  data.  Through  this  interdis- 
cipHnary  exchange,  each  became  familiar  with  how  the  other 
approached  a  research  problem.  Not  all  such  discussions  ended  in 
consensus  as  to  proper  method  or  proper  interpretation.  But  the 
very  differences  of  opinion  and  the  discussion  based  on  them  did 
result  in  greater  appreciation  of  the  differences  between  discip- 
hnes and  the  value  of  such  differences,  as  well  as  the  points  at 
which  the  methods  and  content  of  the  several  disciplines  did 
merge  and  overlap.  It  seems  unlikely  that  as  much  would  have 
been  gained  if  all  were  working  on  a  single  research  problem,  for 
it  was  the  great  diversity  of  topics  under  investigation  that  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  type  of  discussions  just  described. 

One  other  advantage  of  the  procedure  of  using  individual 
projects  rather  than  one  overall  design  suggests  itself.  The  series 
of  empirical  studies  conducted  by  the  seminar  members  embraced 
a  wide  array  of  economic,  psychological,  and  sociological  topics, 
each  of  which  contributed  to  an  extensive  portrayal  of  the  changing 
patterns  of  hfe  in  the  Norristown  community.  It  would  probably 
have  been  impossible  to  include  such  a  diversity  of  topics  within 
a  single  research  design  j  some  of  the  facets  of  Norristown  life  for 
which  data  are  now  available  would  not  have  been  investigated. 
As  is,  valuable  insights  have  been  obtained  into  quite  varied  as- 
pects of  the  Norristown  community  and  the  overall  topic  of  tech- 
nological change  and  social  adjustment.  These  analyses  are  valu- 
able in  themselves  and  more  so  when  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  hypotheses  which  they  suggest  as  worthy  of  further 
testing.  In  a  sense,  each  of  the  individual  studies  was  exploratory 
in  character  j   this   very  fact   is   what  made  such  an  approach 
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preferable  to  one  single  overall  study  whose  results  could  be  neither 
definitive  nor  as  suggestive  as  many  smaller  ones  covering  a 
wider  range  of  topics. 

Such  an  approach  means,  however,  that  the  results  of  the 
research  undertaken  in  Norristown  to  date  do  not  provide  an 
integrated  or  a  complete  pictixre  of  Norristown  or  of  the  relation 
between  technological  change  and  social  adjustment.  Notable  gaps 
exist  in  the  sets  of  data  that  have  already  been  analyzed.  For 
example,  no  analyses  have  yet  been  made  of  such  subjects  as  the 
effects  on  the  family  of  technological  changes  within  the  home, 
changes  in  health  and  medical  practices,  or  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  government.  The  major  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the 
gaps  is  the  limited  number  of  students  participating  in  the  Semi- 
nar and  the  particular  interests  of  those  who  did  participate.  If 
the  major  purpose  of  the  Seminar  had  been  to  conduct  a  specific 
study  testing  a  specific  set  of  hypotheses,  it  would  have  been  more 
efficient  to  have  a  completely  professional  staff.  As  it  was,  except 
for  faculty  guidance  and  clerical  and  interviewing  assistance,  all 
of  the  research  was  done  by  students  as  part  of  their  training 
experience.  With  the  organization  of  the  Seminar  being  largely 
geared  to  effect  the  best  training  possible,  the  existence  for  some 
gaps  in  the  study's  results,  while  regrettable,  becomes  imderstand- 
able. 

By  the  second  semester  of  1951-1952,  the  seminar  members 
decided  upon  the  particular  areas  of  investigation  which  they 
wished  to  pursue j  from  then  on,  most  of  the  time  of  the  students 
was  devoted  to  field  work.  At  the  same  time,  evaluation  of  the 
available  data  had  indicated  the  desirability  of  obtaining  a  core 
body  of  data  on  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  Norristown 
population  wliich  could  be  used  as  part  of  the  particular  set  of 
data  which  each  student  was  collecting.  On  the  basis  of  this  need, 
many  of  the  seminai'  sessions  of  the  second  semester  were  devoted 
to  planning  the  details  of  the  sample  household  survey  of 
Norristown,  made  in  the  summer  of  1 952. 
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The  Norristown  Seminar  continued  as  an  organized  course  for 
three  years.  In  each  of  these  years,  new  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  Seminar  and  some  of  the  former  students  remained  as  active 
participants,  thereby  giving  continuity  to  the  seminar  sessions. 
Others  continued  their  field  research  work  and  the  preparation 
of  manuscripts  without  actively  participating  in  the  Seminar 
proper  on  a  fulltime  basis.  Almost  all  such  individuals  did,  how- 
ever, attend  occasional  seminar  sessions  at  which  they  presented 
reports  on  the  research  in  which  they  were  then  engaged.  This 
provided  the  opportunity  for  the  new  students  to  become  familiar 
with  the  content  of  the  on-going  research  and  to  benefit  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  preceded  them  on  the  study.  For 
the  older  students,  it  provided  the  continued  benefits  afforded  by 
both  positive  and  negative  criticisms  received  from  colleagues  and 
professors.  In  addition  to  these  reports  by  former  students,  the 
on-going  seminar  sessions  centered  about  the  research  in  progress 
by  current  participants. 

During  its  first  three  years,  twenty-nine  graduate  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  Seminar,  including  students  from  history, 
sociology,  anthropology,  American  civilization,  psychology,  law, 
and  marketing.  The  range  of  topics  covered  by  the  studies  under- 
taken is  best  indicated  by  the  list  of  reports,  dissertations,  and 
publications  included  in  Appendix  B.  In  the  chapters  which 
follow,  summaries  of  some  of  these  studies  are  presented.  For 
purposes  of  presentation,  they  have  been  organized  in  five  chap- 
ters: (1)  Population,  (2)  The  Impact  of  Change  on  the  Economic 
Structure,  (3)  The  Impact  of  Change  on  the  Individual  Worker, 
(4)  Acculturation  and  Communication,  and  (5)  Other  Studies. 
Use  of  these  particular  categories  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
they  were  predetermined  as  the  primary  areas  of  investigation; 
rather  they  are  being  used  here  simply  as  an  organizing  device. 
The  studies  discussed  do  not  exhaust  either  those  which  have 
already  been  completed  or  those  which  are  still  in  process  of 
completion.  They  have  been  chosen  mainly  to  indicate  some  of  the 

N.S.-B 
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diversity  of  method  and  of  content  in  the  research  of  the  Norris- 
town  Seminar  members.  It  is  especially  important  to  remember 
that  the  results  reported  here  are  not  intended  to  portray 
completely  either  the  Norristown  commiinity  at  mid-centiiry 
or  all  of  the  effects  of  technological  change. 

More  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Norristown  community  and  of 
the  sources  of  data  available  for  research  purposes  Avill  facihtate 
evaluation  of  the  specific  studies  summarized  in  this  volume.  To 
provide  such  background  information,  Chapter  2  is  devoted  to  a 
general  description  of  Norristown,  and  Chapters  3  and  4  discuss 
the  various  source  data  which  provide  the  basis  for  the  research 
reported  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  volume. 


The  Norristown  Community 


NORRISTOWN    IS    SITUATED    ON    THE    BANKS    OF    THE    SCHUYLKILL 

River  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia.  Although 
a  part  of  the  Philadelphia  standard  metropolitan  area,  Norristown 
lies  outside  of  the  urbanized  fringe  of  Philadelphia  itself  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  the  larger  metropolis.  Rather, 
the  community  has  had  an  existence  of  its  own  largely  indepen- 
dent of  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  Norristown  serves  as  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  center  for  an  extensive  area  that  includes 
prosperous  farming  areas,  small  industrial  towns,  and  numbers 
of  semi-industrialized  communities  and  residential  develop- 
ments. 

The  borough  of  Norristown,  which  prides  itself  as  being  the 
largest  independent  borough  in  the  United  States,  had  a  popula- 
tion in  1950  of  38,126.^  Across  the  river  from  Norristown,  con- 
nected by  several  bridges,  is  Bridgeport,  a  borough  of  5,827 
people  in  1950,  which  contains  a  high  concentration  of  the  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  Norristown  area.  Other  townships  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  Norristown  and  dependent  on  it  at  least  partially 
as  a  commercial,  pohtical,  social,  and  labor  force  supply  center  are 
Plymouth,  Upper  Merion,  East  Norriton,  and  West  Norriton. 
Most  of  these  are  much  more  extensive  in  land  area  than  is 
either  Norristown  or  Bridgeport  and  each  has  become  increasingly 

1  This  includes  the  approximately  3,500  patients  at  the  Norristown 
State  Hospital  for  Mental  Disease.  The  census  counts  these  patients  as 
part  of  the  Norristown  population,  and  this  serves  to  inflate  that  popula- 
tion by  approximately  10  per  cent.  The  approximate  size  of  the  resident 
population  of  the  borough  is  therefore  54,500. 
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important  in    recent  years    to   the    population   and  industrial 
development  of  the  Norristown  area. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  surrounding  Bridgeport,  is 
Upper  iMerion  Township  wdth  a  population  of  6,404  in  1950. 
Directly  east  of  Norristown  is  Plymouth  Township  with  a  popula- 
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Figure  1.  Norristown  in  Relation  to  Other  Urban  Centers 


tion  of  5,118  in  1950,  and  directly  west  is  West  Norriton  with 
a  population  of  4,879.  North  of  the  borough  lies  East  Norriton 
Township  with  a  population  of  2,987.  For  purposes  of  certain 
analyses.  Lower  Providence  Township  is  also  regarded  as  part  of 
the  Norristown  area,  even  though  not  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  borough.  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
industrial  plants  located  in  Lower  Providence  come  from  the  rest 
of  the  Norristown  area  justifies  such  an  inclusion.  Under  these 
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same  criteria,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  section  of 
Upper  Merion  Township  that  includes  West  Conshohocken 
should  be  excluded  from  the  area.  Exclusion  of  part  of  the  area  of 
a  township  is  not,  however,  feasible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  form  in  which  most  available  data  are  tabulated.  Including 


Figure  2.  The  Norristown  Area 


Bridgeport  and  Norristown,  the  entire  Norristown  area  as  out- 
lined above  had  a  1950  population  of  approximately  69,000 
persons. 

In  mapping  this  area,  one  should  also  point  to  the  position  of 
the  borough  of  Conshohocken,  This  borough,  a  mile  square,  cuts 
into  the  southeast  corner  of  Plymouth  Township.  With  a  popula- 
tion in  1950  of  10,922,  it  represents  a  diversified  industrial 
community  much  like  that  of  Norristown-Bridgeport,  There  is 
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undoubtedly  a  considerable  interchange  of  workers  between  the 
two  areas,  but  because  Conshohocken  has  a  civic  and  social 
existence  of  its  own,  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  limits  of  the 
Norristown  area  as  defined  above  even  though  one  or  two  studies 
of  the  Norristown  Seminar  do  draw  their  data  from  plants  located 
in  Conshohocken. 

The  Growth  of  Norristown 

True  to  the  patterns  of  urban  origin  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  village  of  Norristown  was  located  and  grew  between  the 
intersection  of  two  fast  flowing  streams  wdth  the  Schuylkill 
River.  Saw  Mill  River  on  the  east  provided  power  for  mill  wheels, 
while  Stony  Creek  to  the  west  was  big  enough  for  flat  boat  trans- 
portation. The  river  and  the  two  streams  served  as  an  important 
means  of  travel  in  the  period  before  the  railroad  and  provided 
water  power  for  the  town's  early  industries,  especially  in  the 
production  of  textiles  and  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Twenty 
miles  up  the  Schuylkill  by  the  river  road  from  the  center  of 
Philadelphia,  the  early  settlement  of  Norristown  was  far  beyond 
the  Philadelphia  limits.  And  in  the  intervening  century  and  a 
half,  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  has  developed  along  the  Delaware 
River  rather  than  up  the  Schuylkill  has  insured  its  continued 
separation  from  Norristown.  Even  in  1950,  the  nearest  continu- 
ously settled  part  of  Philadelphia  remained  nearly  ten  miles 
from  Norristown. 

Officially  founded  as  the  "Town  of  Norris,"  Norristown  in  1 784 
had  an  area  of  28  acres  and  a  population  of  less  than  100  persons. 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1812,  by  which  time  the  area  of 
the  town  had  increased  to  520  acres  and  the  population  to  about 
500  persons.  In  1850  still  more  acreage  was  added,  bringing  the 
total  area  of  the  borough  to  the  size  which  it  has  maintained  to 
this  day,  2,280  acres  or  5.56  square  miles.  The  growth  of  Norris- 
town through  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  been  characterized  by  a  slow  but  steady 
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increase  in  population,  and  in  commercial,  financial,  and  indus- 
trial activities.^ 

Table  1 

POPULATION  GROWTH  OF  NORRISTOWN,   1820-1950 

Absolute  Percentage 

Increase  Over  Increase  Over 

Year  Population  Previous  Census      Previous  Census 


1950 

38,126 

-55 

-0.1 

1940 

38,181 

2,328 

6.5 

1930 

35,853 

3,534 

10.9 

1920 

32,319 

4,444 

15.9 

1910 

27,875 

5,610 

25.2 

1900 

22,265 

2,474 

12.5 

1890 

19,791 

6,728 

51.5 

1880 

13,063 

2,310 

21.5 

1870 

10,753 

1,905 

21.5 

1860 

8,848 

2,824 

46.9 

1850 

6,024 

3,087 

105.1 

1840 

2,937 

1,848 

169.7 

1830 

1,089 

262 

31.7 

1820 

827 

— 

— 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


The  first  official  population  statistics  for  Norristown  were  re- 
leased in  the  1820  census.  At  that  time,  Norristown  had  a  popula- 
tion of  only  827  persons.  By  1850  the  population  had  increased  to 
over  6,000  persons  and  in  the  following  fifty  years  it  more  than 

^  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  Norristown  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  see  Harry  R.  Beck,  "Norristown,  Pennsylvania: 
1900-1909"  (UnpubHshed  Ph.D.  thesis,  Dept.  of  History,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1956).  This  study  devotes  itself  to  tracing  selected  aspects 
of  the  history  of  the  borough,  focussing  on  developments  in  Norris- 
town's  economy,  politics,  recreation,  education,  religious  activities,  and 
problems  of  health  and  crime.  By  drawdng  this  profile  of  life  in  Norris- 
town during  1900-1909,  the  study  provides  the  baseline  against  which 
more  long-run  changes  can  be  compared  and  measured.  Comparable 
studies  for  succeeding  decades  have  not  yet  been  made. 
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tripled  to  22,265  persons.  Since  then,  the  rate  of  growth  has 
slowed  considerably  so  that  in  the  50  years  between  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  1950  the  population  had  not  even  doubled.  As 
the  data  in  Table  1  show,  since  1910  the  rate  of  growth  in  each 
decade  has  been  less  than  it  was  in  the  previous  decade.  Whereas 
the  population  increased  by  10,000  from  1900  to  1920,  from  1920 
to  1940  it  increased  by  less  than  6,000  and  in  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1940  and  1950  there  was  actually  a  net  loss  of  55  persons. 
The  fact  that  the  population  of  Norristown  has  been  increasing 
at  a  decreasing  rate  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Norristown 
area  is  one  of  declining  economic  activity  and  opportunity,  for 
despite  this  trend  in  the  grovii:h  of  the  borough  itself,  the  areas 
immediately  adjoining  Norristown  and  Bridgeport  have  continued 
to  experience  rapid  population  increase,  especially  in  the  last 

Table  2 

POPULATION  GROWTH  OF  TOWNSHIPS  IN  THE 
NORRISTOWN  AREA,  1930-1950* 


1930 

1940 

1950 

Norristown 

35,853 

38,181 

38,126 

Bridgeport 

5,559 

5,904 

5,827 

East  Norriton 

1,624 

1,948 

2,987 

West  Norriton 

2,588 

3,016 

4,879 

Plymouth 

4,369 

4,380 

5,118 

Upper  Merlon 

5,889 

6,143 

6,404 

Total  55,882  59,572  63,341 

♦Percentage  increase  over  previous  decade  for  total  area,  6.7  (1940)  and 
6.4  (1950);  of  population  outside  Norristown  and  Bridgeport.  7.0 
(1940)  and  25.2  (1950). 

As  this  manuscript  went  to  press,  the  Census  figures  for  the  Norristown 
area  were  released.  These  indicate  a  contin\iation  of  the  patterns  dis- 
cussed in  the  text.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  population  of  Norris- 
town-Bridgeport  increased  by  only  0.6  per  cent;  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
area  increased  by  13.3  per  cent, 
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decade.  In  1940  the  population  of  the  entire  Norristown  area  was 
6.7  per  cent  greater  than  the  population  in  1930.  In  1950  the 
population  of  the  total  area  was  6.4  per  cent  greater  than  it  was 
in  1940.  The  rate  of  growth  forthetotal  area  including  the  borough 
of  Norristown  thus  remained  approximately  the  same  in  the  two 
decades.  The  growth  of  the  suburban  area  by  itself,  however,  shows 
quite  a  different  pattern.  The  five  townships  had  about  the  same  rate 
of  growth  as  Norristown  from  1930  to  1940 — approximately  7 
per  cent.  However,  from  1940  to  1950  this  suburban  area  experi- 
enced a  population  increase  of  25  per  cent  while  both  Norristown 
and  Bridgeport  had  fewer  persons  in  1950  than  in  1940.  In  this 
respect,  Norristown  is  typical  of  a  number  of  communities  of  its 
size  in  which  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  central  city  has  declined 
as  the  suburban  developments  attract  both  persons  who  formerly 
lived  in  the  central  city  itself  and  others  who  move  directly  to  the 
suburbs  instead  of  to  the  city  proper. 

Changes  in  Socio-Demo graphic  Composition 

Since  1900,  significant  changes  have  also  taken  place  in  the 
demographic  composition  of  Norristown.  In  1950  over  8  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  was  non-white,  almost  all  of  them  Negroes. 

Table  3 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORRISTOWN  POPULATION 
BY  COLOR  AND  NATIVITY,  1900-1950 


1950 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Total  Population 

38,126 

38,181 

35,853 

32,319 

27,875 

22,265 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native-Born 

White 

84.4 

82.9 

83.4 

81.9 

81.9 

83.0 

Foreign-Born 

White 

7.5 

10.1 

11.6 

13.4 

14.4 

13.6 

Negro 

8.1 

7.0 

6.0 

4.7 

3.7 

3.4 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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In  1900,  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  population  was  non-white.  As 
the  Negro  segment  of  the  population  has  been  increasing,  the 
proportion  of  foreign-born  whites  has  been  decreasing,  largely 
due  to  the  reduced  volume  of  immigration  to  the  United  States 
in  the  more  recent  decades.  As  the  foreign-born  population  con- 
tinues to  age  and  to  die,  its  proportion  of  the  total  population  in 
Norristown,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  can  be  expected 
to  decrease.  In  1910  the  foreign-born,  of  whom  one  in  three  came 
from  Italy,  constituted  over  14  per  cent  of  the  Norristown  popula- 
tion. By  1950  the  foreign-born  were  only  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  and  over  half  of  them  were  of  Italian  origin.  Through- 
out the  fifty  years  between  1900  and  1950,  the  relative  number 
of  native-born  whites  in  the  population  has  remained  almost 
constant,  between  82  and  84  per  cent. 

Table  4 

POPULATION  BY  SEX  AND  SEX  RATIO  OF  NORRISTOWN,     1880-1950 


Number 

Number 

Sex 

Date 

Males 

Females 

Ratio 

1880 

6,019 

7,044 

85.4 

1890 

9,501 

10,490 

88.7 

1900 

10,413 

11,852 

87.9 

1910 

13,258 

14,617 

90.7 

1920 

15,610 

16,709 

95.4 

1930 

17,520 

18,533 

95.5 

1940 

18,308 

19,873 

92.1 

1950 

18,053 

20,075 

89.9 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Data  on  the  sex  composition  of  the  Norristown  population  at 
each  census  since  1880  indicate  that  throughout  this  period 
females  have  exceeded  males.  The  ratio  of  males  to  females  has, 
however,  shown  a  somewhat  unusual  pattern.  In  1880  there 
were  only  85  males  for  every  100  females.  This  ratio  increased  for 
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the  next  forty  years  reaching  95  males  per  100  females  in  1920. 
It  remained  at  this  level  for  the  next  decade,  and  then  began  to 
decline  so  that  by  1950  the  sex  ratio  was  approximately  90.  In  all 
likelihood,  the  reasons  for  this  change  lie  largely  in  the  sex 
selective  patterns  of  in-  and  out-migration  in  the  different  decades, 
especially  of  the  foreign-born  element  in  the  population.  The 
somewhat  greater  increase  in  the  average  length  of  life  of  women 
than  of  men  would  also  contribute  to  the  recent  deduction  in  the 
sex  ratio. 

Table  5  presents  data  on  the  age  distribution  of  the  Norristown 
population  from  1910  to  1950.  The  data  indicate  an  aging  of  the 
population  in  these  forty  years.  Whereas  in  1910  only  6.4  per 
cent  of  the  population  were  in  the  age  group  65  years  and  over, 
in  1950  this  age  group  constituted  11  per  cent  of  the  population. 
This  increase  in  the  proportion  of  older  persons  conforms  to  the 
pattern  that  characterizes  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  It  repre- 
sents the  combined  result  of  both  the  increasing  average  length 
of  life  and  the  lower  proportion  of  young  persons  in  the  population 
as  a  result  of  the  lower  fertility  rates  of  recent  decades.  This  latter 
change  is  reflected  in  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  in 

Table  5 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  NORRISTOWN 
POPULATION,  1910-1950 


Age 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

Under  5 

8.4 

9.3 

7.9 

6.1 

8.5 

5-24 

33.4 

31.5 

33.7 

31.8 

26.5 

25-44 

31.8 

31.7 

29.8 

30.5 

30.2 

45-64 

20.0 

20.9 

21.2 

22.6 

23.7 

65  and  Over 

6.4 

6.6 

7.4 

9.0 

11.1 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

27,875 

32,319 

35,853 

38,181 

38,126 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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the  age  group  under  five  from  over  9  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1920  to  only  6  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1940.  The 
increase  in  this  percentage  to  8.5  in  the  1950  census  reflects  the 
upsurge  in  the  birth  rate  following  World  War  II.  Norristown  is 
typical  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  in  show^ing  this  increased 
fertility. 

The  distribution  by  industry  group  of  those  persons  in  the 
Norristow^n  population  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  each 
census  is  presented  in  Table  6.  A  comparison  of  the  data  of  the 
different  decades  is  made  difficult  because  of  changes  in  the 
industrial  categories  from  one  census  to  the  next.^  Within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  these  changes  in  categories,  a  comparison 
of  the  male  labor  force  in  1910  with  that  in  1950  reveals 
relatively  few  significant  changes  in  industrial  composition. 
In  1910  almost  half  of  the  male  labor  force  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  This  continued  as  the  leading  industrial  group 
throughout  the  forty  years,  and  in  1950  the  proportion  of  males 
engaged  in  manufacturing  was  only  3  per  cent  lower  than  in 
1910.  Trade  was  the  next  leading  industrial  group  after  manu- 
facturing, and  here,  too,  little  change  occurred  in  the  forty-year 

^For  example,  a  separate  category  for  clerical  workers  was  used  from 
1910  through  1950.  After  1930,  all  clerical  workers  were  distributed 
among  the  industries  in  which  they  worked.  This  did  not  present  too 
serious  a  problem  for  the  males  since  the  proportion  of  male  clerical 
workers  was  relatively  low,  about  6  per  cent,  and  when  distributed 
would  probably  not  affect  any  of  the  other  categories  greatly.  Among  the 
females,  however,  the  clerical  workers  constituted  over  21  per  cent  of  the 
total  by  1930.  The  distribution  of  these  clerical  workers  among  the  other 
categories  in  the  1940  census  served  to  alter  some  of  them  significantly- 
As  a  result,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  particvxlar  category 
had  increased  because  of  a  large  influx  of  new  workers  into  the  particular 
industry  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  new  system  of  classification.  The 
clerical  group  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  such  cases.  In  1940  the  con- 
struction group  was  added  to  the  list  of  industry  groups.  In  1950  four 
other  categories  were  added,  but  all  these  included  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  labor  force,  so  that  they  are  included  for  purposes  of  this 
analysis  in  the  "other"  category. 
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Table  6 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED 
PERSONS,  BY  SEX,   1910-1950 
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1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

Males 

Total  Number 

7,733 

9,657 

9,817 

8,887 

9,765 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Trade 

49.0 
13.2 
14.7 

53.9 
13.0 
11.1 

49.2 
13.9 
15.2 

46.5 

9.5 

16.5 

45.5 

9.9 

16.7 

Professionals 

4.4 

4.3 

6.7 

6.2 

5.1 

Services 

7.4 

7.1 

4.7 

3.9 

3.3 

Clerical 

6.5 

7.4 

6.6 

— 

— 

Construction 

— 

— 

— 

6.5 

8.8 

Others 

4.8 

3.2 

3.7 

10.9 

10.7 

Females 

Total  Number 

3,337 

3,823 

3,412 

3,935 

4,776 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manufacturing 

46.9 

40.6 

29.3 

33.3 

41.6 

Transporation 
Trade 

0.7 
5.2 

1.6 
7.3 

2.7 
8.7 

3.8 
13.7 

5.6 
15.7 

Professionals 

12.0 

9.5 

16.2 

20.7 

17.4 

Services 

25.7 

26.1 

21.8 

20.2 

10.8 

Clerical 

9.1 

14.9 

21.3 

— 

— 

Others 

0.4 

— 

— 

8.3 

8.9 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


period.  Transportation,  which  ranked  third  in  employment 
among  the  males  in  both  1910  and  1950,  decreased  from  13  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  in  this  period.  The  sharpest  change  over  the 
forty  years  occurred  in  the  personal  and  domestic  service  group 
which  in  1910  contained  over  7  per  cent  of  the  male  workers, 
but  in  1950  constituted  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  pro- 
fessional group,  like  most  of  the  others,  experienced  only  a  sHght 
change  from   1910  to    1950.    Thus,   for   males,  the   industrial 
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composition  of  the  labor  force  in  general  showed  a  very  stable 
pattern  throughout  the  period.  This  may  in  part  be  a  reflection 
of  the  stability  which  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Norristown 
economic  structure  as  a  result  of  its  highly  diversified  industry. 

The  data  on  the  industrial  composition  of  the  female  labor  force 
display  no  such  stability.  In  part  this  may  be  due  to  the  discon- 
tinued use  of  the  clerical  category  in  the  census  classification 
system  and  the  distribution  of  such  persons  among  the  other 
industrial  groups.  For  the  females,  as  for  the  males,  the  manu- 
facturing group  contains  the  highest  proportion  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force.  In  1910,  47  per  cent  of  the  females  were  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  This  decreased  to  29  per  cent  in  1930,  but  by 
1950  it  had  almost  returned  to  its  former  level  with  42  per  cent 
in  the  group.  The  transportation,  trade,  and  professional  groups 
have  been  characterized  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion 
employed.  Transportation  had  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  females 
in  1910,  but  almost  6  per  cent  in  1950.  The  trade  group  had  an 
increase  from  5  to  1 6  per  cent.  Although  the  increase  may  have 
resulted  in  part  from  gains  from  the  clerical  group,  the  fact  that 
increases  took  place  in  each  decade  since  1930  indicates  that  this 
was  not  the  only  factor.  The  professional  group  increased  in  this 
period  from  12  to  17  per  cent  of  the  female  labor  force  althougli 
in  the  intervening  decades  it  varied  above  and  below  these 
particular  percentages.  As  in  the  case  of  the  males,  the  only  group 
among  the  females  that  experienced  a  sharp  loss  proportionally 
was  the  personal  and  domestic  service  group.  In  1910  this  group 
constituted  26  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  but  in  1950  it  constitu- 
ted only  1 1  per  cent.  This  decline  of  both  males  and  females  engaged 
in  domestic  work  follows  a  pattern  which  characterized  the  national 
labor  force  as  well  and  suggests  that  in  1950  there  was  a  signifi- 
cantly smaller  demand  for  services  of  this  type  than  there  liad 
been  in  1910.  Another  group  which  changed  markedly  in  the 
period  in  which  it  constituted  a  separate  industrial  group  was  the 
clerical  workers.  In  1910  it  contained  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
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total  female  workers,  but  by  1930  it  held  over  21  per  cent.  For 
the  females,  the  forty  years  between  1910  and  1950  have  been 
characterized  by  significant  changes  in  the  industrial  composition 
of  the  labor  force. 

Rise  of  Manufacturing^ 

From  Norristown  to  the  Delaware  River,  the  Schuylkill  was 
navigable  for  small  boats.  In  the  1880's  a  parallel  canal  on  the 

Table  7 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE 
NORRISTOWN  AREA,  1899-1951 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1899 

4,508 

1929 

11,070 

1904 

5,940 

1930 

9,831 

1909 

6,649 

1932 

8,500 

1914 

6,727 

1933 

9,549 

1916 

8,917 

1937 

12,973 

1918 

8,276 

1940 

14,136 

1920 

11,211 

1945 

16,223 

1924 

10,334 

1948 

16,923 

1927 

10,961 

1951 

16,933 

Source:  James  H.  Soltow,  "Manufacturing  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  Twentieth  Century"  (Philadelphia:  Behavioral  Research 
Council,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1954),  pp.  16-18.  (Pro- 
cessed.) 

south  side  of  the  Schuylkill  provided  a  major  transportation 
artery  and  allowed  the  river  itself  to  be  dammed  for  additional 
water  power.  Numerous  big  mills  were  built  between  Manayunk 
ten  miles  below,  and  Phoenixville,  twelve  miles  above  Norristown. 

^This  selection  draws  heavily  on  the  materials  contained  in  James  H. 
Soltow,  "Manufacturing  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Twentieth 
Century"  (Behavioral  Research  Council,  Philadelphia,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1954).  (Processed.) 
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Operations  clustered  around  Manayunk,  Conshohocken,  Norris- 
town,  and  Bridgeport.  Conshohocken,  about  four  miles  down- 
stream, became  a  relatively  independent  industrial  center,  but 
Bridgeport,  immediately  across  the  river  from  Norristown,  was 
so  bound  to  the  larger  place  by  interchange  of  goods,  services, 
and  people,  that  for  most  purposes  the  two  constituted  a  single 
community.  Reflecting  this  pattern  of  industrial  development, 
the  older  manufacturing  plants  in  Norristown  are  stretched  out 
along  the  rail  lines  which  paralleled  the  river  from  one  end  of 
the  borough  to  the  other.  In  addition,  another  industrial  area 
developed  along  Stony  Creek  and  a  branch  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 
By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  both  Norristown  and 
Bridgeport  were  old,  stable  industrial  communities,  with  a  total 
of  4,508  persons  being  employed  in  1899  in  industrial  work. 
Almost  5, 1 00  of  this  total  worked  in  plants  located  in  the  borough 
proper. 

In  the  years  following,  manufacturing  spread  to  the  surround- 
ing countryside,  so  that  by  1950  it  became  necessary  to  include  at 
least  all  of  the  townships  immediately  adjacent  to  the  borough  in 
the  Norristown  area  in  order  to  account  for  the  major  sources  of 
industrial  employment  for  Norristown  residents.  The  number  of 
employees  in  manufacturing  in  the  area  advanced  from  an  esti- 
mated 4,500  in  1899  to  almost  17,000  in  1951.  As  the  data  in 
Table  7  show,  the  major  periods  of  this  300  per  cent  increase  in 
industrial  employment  occurred  in  1900-1904,  1916-1920,  and 
1932-1945. 

Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  significance 
of  the  different  types  of  industry  in  the  area.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  industry  was  varied.  The  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company 
made  iron  and  steel  in  a  plant  geographically  on  the  western  edge 
of  Conshohocken,  but  in  employment  and  management,  a  part  of 
the  Norristown  area.  This  company,  destined  to  become  the  lar- 
gest employer  in  the  area,  had  less  than  300  workers  in  1900. 
Half  a  dozen  small  companies   worked  on  metal  fittings   and 
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machines.  At  least  an  equal  number  made  various  kinds  of  tex- 
tiles, ranging  from  carpet  yarns  to  hosiery.  Paper,  clothing,  food 
products,  chemicals,  and  lumber  were  manufactured,  and  lime- 
stone and  dolomite  were  extensively  quarried.  The  latter  suppor- 
ted a  number  of  makers  of  fire-proof  insulating  materials.  James 
Lees,  a  carpet  yarn  manufacturer  in  Bridgeport,  was  the  largest 
employer  in  the  area  with  about  800  workers.  Almost  2,700  of 
the  area's  4,500  workers  were  in  textiles. 

Between  1900  and  1950,  no  sweeping  changes  occurred  in  the 
technology  of  the  old  industries.  James  Lees  went  into  carpet 

Table  8 

ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURING, 

BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS, 

IN  THE  NORRISTOWN  AREA,  1916-1951 


Industry 

1916 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1951 

Food  and  kindred 

302 

343 

530 

817 

886 

Tobacco 

603 

586 

3 

— 

— 

Textiles 

2,934 

2,771 

2,764 

3,823 

2,997 

Apparel  and  related 

858 

347 

351 

674 

618 

Lumber 

150 

177 

130 

159 

97 

Paper  and  allied 

318 

1,199 

517 

745 

1,089 

Printing  &  publishing 

87 

90 

196 

128 

186 

Chemicals 

115 

138 

127 

720 

1,427 

Rubber 

— 

— 

259 

400 

1,217 

Stone  and  clay 

1,175 

1,035 

1,274 

1,920 

2,556 

Iron  and  steel 

1,221 

2,635 

1,718 

2,523 

2,958 

Metal  fabricating 

777 

1,193 

1,230 

1,498 

2,057 

Machinery 

346 

655 

721 

636 

667 

Miscellaneous 

31 

42 

11 

93 

178 

Total 

8,917 

11,211 

9,831 

14,136 

16,933 

Source:  Tabulated  from  listings  in  Industrial  Directory  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  James  H.  Soltow,  "Manufacturing  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  Twentieth  Century"  (Philadelphia:  Behavioral  Research 
Council,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1954),  pp.  17-18.  (Processed.) 
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weaving  in  the  late  1920's  but  carried  on  this  activity  first  in 
Philadelphia  and  later  in  Glasgow,  Virginia.  Changes  in  methods 
and  state  legislation  combined  to  eliminate  children  from  indus- 
trial employment,  and  particularly  from  textiles.  Employment  in 
the  brewery  fell  off  during  prohibition,  when  malt  syrup  and 
soft  drinks  were  made,  and  increased  to  new  high  levels  in  the 
1940's.  Cigar  manufacturing  grew  rapidly  in  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  new  century,  only  to  be  eliminated  in  the  1920's  by  large- 
scale  machinery  that  put  the  small  Norristown  shops  at  too  great 
a  disadvantage  in  the  national  market. 

Textiles,  which  employed  more  than  half  of  the  industrial 
labor  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  declined  in  relative 
importance.  By  1951,  only  a  few  hundred  more  workers  were 
employed  in  textile  manufacture  as  compared  to  1899.  All  of  the 
woolen  mills  and  all  but  two  of  the  seamless  hosiery  plants  in  the 
community  had  ended  operations  by  1950.  James  Lees  had  been 
the  only  textile  producer  to  expand  operations  over  the  period. 
Its  labor  force  reached  a  peak  employment  of  2,400  in  1948,  but 
declined  thereafter  to  less  than  2,000  in  1951.  Even  then,  the 
Lees  Company  employees  comprised  over  half  of  the  textile 
workers  in  the  area.^  Future  growth  of  this  company  is  likely 
to  occur  in  its  new  mill  in  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  these  changes, 
by  mid-twentieth  century,  textiles,  accounting  for  one  quarter  of 
the  industrial  labor  force,  had  lost  first  place  among  the  industrial 
categories.  During  this  period  of  decline  in  the  textile  industry, 
other  industries  experienced  marked  expansions.  Among  these 
are  iron  and  steel,  metal  fabricating,  stone  and  clay,  plastics,  and 
rubber.  In  most  cases,  the  expansion  occurred  in  types  of  manu- 
facturing which  were  introduced  to  the  Norristown  area  after 
1900. 

"^  For  developments  in  the  labor  force  of  James  Lees  Company  after 
1950,  see  the  follo^^^ng  two  selections  in  this  volume:  Harold  Sharlin, 
"Technological  Change  and  Its  Effects  in  Selected  Industries  of  Norris- 
town," and  Michael  Lalli,  "Industrial  Relocation  of  Displaced  Male 
Factory  Workers:  Some  Sociological  Implications." 
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By  1950,  metals  and  machinery  industries  constituted  the 
most  important  group  of  industries  in  the  area,  accounting  for 
over  one-quarter  of  all  industrial  employment.  Within  this  group, 
the  single  largest  enterprise  was  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company,  an 
older  firm  which  largely  manufactured  iron  products  in  1900.  By 
1950,  in  its  three  plants  in  the  Norristown  area,  Alan  Wood  pro- 
duced such  basic  steel  products  as  billets,  plates,  sheets,  and  pig 
iron,  and  coke  chemicals.  Although  its  employment  of  between 
3,000  and  3,500  is  large  by  Norristown  standards,  the  company 
is  small  when  compared  with  the  giants  of  the  steel  industry.  Much 
of  the  expansion  in  the  metal  fabricating  industries  came  with 
the  growth  of  the  seamless  steel  tubing  industry  during  and 
after  World  War  I. 

The  significant  advances  in  the  stone  and  clay  industry  in  the 
twentieth  century  resulted  from  the  growth  of  manufacture  of 
magnesia  insulation,  refractory  materials,  and  other  types  of  stone 
products  for  industrial  uses.  Two  new  major  industries  appeared 
in  the  Norristown  area  in  the  1930's,  the  Synthane  plastics  work 
at  Oakes,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Norristown  area,  and  the 
tire  plants  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  located  near  the 
Synthane  Company. 

Despite  the  expansions  and  declines  which  occurred  in  the  fifty 
years  between  1900  and  1950,  manufacturing  in  the  Norristown 
area  at  mid-century  was  highly  diversified.  The  area  is  dominated 
neither  by  a  single  industry  nor  by  a  single  company.  Its  diversity 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  catalogue  of  products  manufactured 
in  the  area  would  include  such  items  as  rolled  steel,  carpet  yarns, 
laminated  plastics,  macaroni,  insulation  materials,  and  children's 
socks.  While  metals  and  textiles  each  accounted  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  industrial  workers  in  the  area,  the  remaining  half 
were  distributed  among  plants  engaged  in  widely  different  pur- 
suits. Those  turning  out  clay  and  stone  products,  those  engaged  in 
paper  and  printing  work,  and  those  manufacturing  leather  and 
rubber  products  each  employed  about   seven   per   cent   of  the 
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industrial  labor  force.  The  remaining  industrial  jobs  were  accounted 
for  by  the  chemical,  food,  lumber,  and  miscellaneous  industries. 
Testifying  to  the  geographic  dispersion  of  industry  between 
1900  and  1950  is  the  fact  that  of  the  17,000  persons  employed  in 
industry  in  the  area  in  1951,  only  3,843  worked  in  Norristown 
proper,  3,552  worked  in  Bridgeport,  and  the  remaining  9,538 
worked  in  the  rest  of  the  area.  By  contrast,  of  the  4,500  employees 
in  1899,  two-thirds  worked  in  Norristown  itself. 

The  Labor  Market^ 

Norristown  offered  employers  a  good  labor  market.  Workers 
could  be  attracted  from  the  surrounding  farming  area  at  wage 
rates  below  those  paid  in  Philadelphia.  This  situation  was  pro- 
bably common  for  small  cities  located  in  fertile  farming  country 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  away  from  major  industrial  centers.  Since 
Norristown  was  an  old  industrial  center,  even  in  1900,  there  was 
no  shortage  of  skilled  and  supervisory  labor.  Before  1900  there 
were  no  lasting  trade  unions. 

In  response  to  the  great  organizing  drives  of  both  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  unions 
appeared  rapidly  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  new  century.  The 
building  trades  organized,  and  the  Reading  Railroad  was  forced  to 
relax  its  opposition  to  the  formation  of  Brotherhood  locals.  At  the 
same  time  the  Scheidt  Brewery  employees  joined  a  local  in  Pliila- 
delphia.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  small  cities,  the  process 
stopped.  Except  for  a  short  period  during  World  War  I,  unions 
did  not  penetrate  factory  industry  before  the  1930's.  The  major 
pursuits  of  iron  and  steel,  and  textiles  remained  non-union.  In 
the  prosperous  twenties  craft  union  strength  was  on  the  decline, 

^  This  section  draws  heavily  on  the  materials  contained  in  William  L. 
Calderhead,  "History  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  Norristown.  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1900—1950"  (Behavioral  Research  Council,  Philadelphia,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1955).  (Dittographed.)  See  also  pp.  165-173  of 
this  volume. 
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more  rapidly  in  Norristown  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
area  continued  to  present  a  labor  market  with  wages  below  those 
of  Philadelphia  made  additionally  attractive  by  a  general  open 
shop,  non-union  atmosphere. 

Since  Norristown's  craft  unions  in  railroads  and  building  were 
in  activities  hit  hard  by  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties,  the 
proportional  decline  in  local  membership  was  more  than  double 
the  national  average  for  the  A,  F.  of  L.  By  1933  there  were 
probably  less  than  500  dues-paying  members  in  the  area.  The 
spread  of  unionism  from  1933  to  1950  came  largely  from  outside 
organizers  working  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act  of  1933  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935.  The 
major  gains  were  in  steel,  trucking  unskilled  labor,  and  textiles. 
The  victory  of  the  Steel  Worker's  Organizing  Committee  among 
the  2,500  employees  of  Alan  Wood  created  more  unionists  in  one 
company  than  had  existed  in  the  whole  Norristown  area  at  any 
time  earlier.  The  teamsters  built  a  membership  of  over  1,000  by 
1950,  and  some  700  unskilled  workers,  largely  in  construction, 
belonged  to  a  laborers'  union. 

But  the  open  shop  traditions  of  the  area  persisted.  The  United 
Textiles  Workers  organized  a  few  establishments  but  were 
blocked  at  the  big  Lees  plants.  Employees  in  other  firms  such  as 
Superior  Tube  voted  for  independent  unions  organized  by  the 
company.  By  1950  many  managements  maintained  that  their 
workers  were  content  to  remain  outside  the  national  unions,  with 
their  high  dues,  in  return  for  being  granted  union  conditions  of 
work.  This  latter  consideration,  together  with  the  labor  shortages 
in  some  years  of  the  forties,  had  helped  to  bring  Norristown 
wages  close  to  those  of  Philadelphia.  A  similar  development 
had  been  going  on  all  over  the  country.  With  the  increased 
worker  mobility  made  possible  by  automobile  transportation, 
local  wage  differentials  tended  to  disappear.  Potentially  better 
living  conditions,  however,  still  worked  in  favor  of  Norristown 
employment. 
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Transportation 

The  initial  and  continuing  reasons  for  location  of  industry  in 
the  Norristown  area  were  excellent  transportation  and  a  supply 
of  skilled  labor.  The  Reading  Mainline  runs  through  Bridgeport, 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  branch  lines  run  through  Norris- 
town. The  former  continues  parallel  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill  to  Pottstown  and  points  westj  the  Reading  branch 
loops  around  the  borough  and  heads  north  to  join  another  Reading 
line  at  Lansdale.  The  Pennsylvania  main  freight  route  west, 
known  as  the  Trenton  cut-off,  passes  through  the  Norristown 
area,  skirting  the  borough  to  the  east  where  it  crosses  the 
Schuylkill. 

The  growth  of  truckline  highways  has  also  favored  Norristown. 
Route  202,  north-south  route  alternate  to  U.S.  1,  goes  through 
the  middle  of  the  business  area.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
reached  Route  202  at  King  of  Prussia,  three  miles  to  the  south, 
in  1948,  and  in  1954  the  Turnpike  was  extended  across  the 
Schuylkill  on  its  way  to  New  Jersey.  There  is  a  toll  gate  at  Norris- 
town. Ridge  Pike,  which  becomes  the  main  street  of  Norristown 
is  the  chief  east-west  traffic  artery  north  of  the  Schuylkill.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  an  expressway  from  Philadelphia  without 
stop  lights  or  cross  traffic  intersects  Route  202  at  King  of  Prussia. 
All  of  these  roads  are  open  to  trucks  and  busses. 

Passenger  rail  service  to  Philadelphia  is  supplied  by  both  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Reading,  on  schedides  limited  by  the  lack  of 
customers.  The  chief  passenger  carrier  is  a  high  speed  electric 
line,  the  Philadelphia  and  Western,  a  subsidiary  of  Philadelphia's 
Red  Arrow  Bus  Company,  which  gives  frequent  service  day  and 
night  to  the  69th  Street  terminal  of  the  Philadelphia  elevated  and 
bus  lines.  The  P  &  W  allows  Norristown  business  to  draw  upon 
the  relatively  huge  West  Philadelphia  labor  supply.  That  more 
passengers  go  from  there  to  Norristown  and  back  daily  than  take 
the  reverse  round-trip  is  indicative  of  Norristown's  status  as  an 
independent  area  rather  than  a  suburb. 
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Reflecting  Norristown's  important  role  as  an  economic  center 
is  the  relatively  large  number  of  service  and  trade  establishments 
located  in  the  borough.  By  1950,  Norristown  employed  almost 
6,000  persons  in  trade  or  service.  Its  banks,  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  and  automobile  agencies  attracted  buyers  from  a 
broad  farm  and  small  industrial  area  north  of  the  Schuylkill.  To 
the  south,  the  trade  area  w^as  restricted  by  the  fact  that  Philadel- 
phia suburbanites  along  the  southern  borders  of  Upper  Merion 
township  shopped  at  the  more  fashionable  stores  of  Wayne,  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  Ardmore,  or  bought  directly  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  None  the  less,  in  1950  Norristown  was  the  trading 
and  service  center  of  an  area  that  encompassed  some  220  square 
miles  and  embraced  some  160,000  persons. 

Business  Structure^ 

Expansion  of  the  total  and  per  capita  number  of  business  enter- 
prises in  Norristown  between  1900  and  1950  roughly  paralleled 
that  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but,  quite  significantly,  at  a  some- 
what slower  rate.  The  number  of  enterprises  in  Norristown  rose 
from  712  in  1900  to  1,341  in  1950,  or  88  per  centj  by  contrast, 
the  number  of  business  firms  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  increased 
by  144  per  cent.  In  Norristown,  the  number  of  business  estab- 
lishments per  1,000  people  rose  from  32  in  1900  to  35  in  1950. 
For  the  United  States,  the  number  of  firms  per  1,000  people 
increased  from  22  to  26.  The  slower  rate  of  growth  of  both  the 
population  and  the  number  of  business  firms  in  Norristown  largely 
reflects  the  stabilization  of  the  community  in  the  twenty  years 
between  1930  and  1950.  This  stabilization  of  Norristown  itself 
may  partly  be  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  its  suburbs.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  may  very  well  be  true  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Norristown  as  an  independent  business  community  has 

^  This  section  draws  heavily  on  the  materials  contained  in  Sidney 
Goldstein  and  Kurt  Mayer,  "Patterns  of  Business  Growth  and  Survival 
in  a  Medium-Sized  Community,"  The  Journal  of  Economic  History,  17 
(June,  1957),  pp.  193-206.  See  also  pp.  156-151  of  this  volume. 
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been  retarded  as  a  result  of  its  spatial  proximity  to  Philadelphia.! 
Changes  in  the  size  and  the  industrial  composition  of  the 
Norristown  business  structure  in  each  decennial  year  since  1900 
are  presented  in  Table  9.  As  measured  by  the  total  number  of 
establishments,  the  business  structure  grew  at  an  increasing  rate 

Table  9 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BUSINESS  FIRMS  IN  OPERATION, 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1900-1950 


Industry  Group 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

Agriculture 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Construction 

6.6 

8.1 

8.2 

8.1 

9.5 

8.7 

Manufacturing 

11.7 

12.2 

9.1 

6.9 

5.4 

5.8 

Transportation 

2.8 

3.2 

2.4 

3.3 

4.5 

4.7 

Trade 

52.4 

47.6 

51.9 

49.4 

47.4 

47.3 

Finance 

4.4 

4.9 

5.8 

9.1 

8.8 

9.9 

Business  and 

Repair  Services 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

6.4 

5.2 

6.0 

Personal  Services 

17.7 

19.2 

17.8 

15.6 

18.0 

16.5 

Entertainment 

0.4 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

712 

788 

916 

1,259 

1,280 

1,341 

Per  1,000 

Population 

32 

28 

28 

35 

34 

35 

from  1900  through  the  1920-1930  decade  when  the  number  of 
firms  increased  by  over  one-third.  Between  1950  and  1950,  how- 
ever, the  rate  of  growth  has  been  minimal,  below  5  per  cent  in 
both  decades.    The  relatively  high  degree  of  stability  in  the 

^  Recent  research  carried  on  at  Yale  University  suggests  that  the 
growth  of  large  cities  requires  a  minimum  distance  of  at  least  fifty  miles 
from  a  major  metropolitan  center.  See  Morton  Isler  and  Boris  Push- 
karev,  "A  Presentation  of  the  Yale  Project  on  the  Regional  City  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard."  (Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Sociological  Society,  New  York,  March  24-25,  1956.) 
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number  of  establishments  in  Norristown  since  1930  is  also  reflec- 
ted in  the  industrial  composition  of  the  business  structure.  To  be 
sure,  shifts  did  occur  from  decade  to  decade  in  the  proportion  of 
firms  operating  in  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy.  One  can 
also  discern  several  long-term  trends  extending  over  the  entire 
fifty-year  period.  Thus  the  proportion  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prises has  declined  by  more  than  one  half:  in  1900  nearly  12  per 
cent  of  all  enterprises  were  manufacturing  concerns  whereas  in 
1950  they  constituted  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total.  This 
resulted  not  because  of  any  absolute  decline  in  the  importance  of 
manufacturing  activities— as  shown,  the  labor  force  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  Norristown  area  has  grown  from  4,500 
in  1899  to  17,000  in  1951 — but  because  of  sharp  changes  in  the 
relative  significance  of  the  different  branches  of  manufacturing, 
accompanied  by  increases  in  the  size  of  the  average  manufacturing 
establishment.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  changes  occurred 
before  1930  accounts  for  the  rapid  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
enterprises  operating  in  the  manufacturing  sector  from  1 900  to 
1930,  followed  by  a  levelling  off  and  stabilization  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

While  the  proportion  of  manufacturing  concerns  has  declined, 
several  other  major  industry  groups  have  expanded  significantly 
since  1900.  Financial  enterprises  have  increased  from  4.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1900  to  9.9  per  cent  in  1950;  construction  firms 
have  grown  from  6.6  per  cent  in  1900  to  8.7  per  cent  in  1950; 
business  and  repair  services  from  3.7.  per  cent  in  1900  to  6.0  per 
cent  in  1950;  and  transportation  concerns  have  increased  from 
2.8  per  cent  in  1900  to  4.7  per  cent  in  1950.  Yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  transportation  firms,  the  major  expansion  of  all  these 
industries  occurred  before  or  during  the  1920's.  From  1930 
through  1950  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Norristown  busi- 
ness structure  was  remarkably  stable.  Since  these  two  decades 
included  both  a  major  depression  and  a  major  war,  the  inference 
seems  justified  that  the  development  of  the  community's  business 
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Structure  more  closely  paralleled  the  pattern  of  Norristown's 
population  growth  than  the  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle. 

Physical  Structure 

The  Norristown  trade  area  is  on  the  inside  of  the  rough 
crescent  formed  by  the  early  factories.  Main  Street  parallels  the 
river  with  only  a  block  separating  it  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road tracks.  Retail  shops  back  up  against  factories  or  warehouses. 
The  desirable  retail  locations,  particularly  in  the  earlier  period 
were  confined  to  about  three  blocks  east  or  west  of  DeKalb  Street, 
which  ran  north  from  the  bridge  to  Bridgeport  and  carried  Route 
202,  Shops  extended  up  DeKalb  Street  for  a  couple  of  blocks  and 
then  gave  way  to  substantial  residences. 

Almost  in  the  heart  of  Norristown's  central  business  area 
stands  the  Montgomery  County  Court  House,  separated  from 
Main  Street  by  a  block  of  park.  Behind  the  Court  House  are  a 
large  county  office  building  and  the  Post  Office.  These  buildings, 
plus  two  banks  that  flank  the  small  park,  give  pattern  and 
dignity  to  the  center  of  the  borough. 

In  contrast  to  the  white  limestone  of  the  banks  and  public 
buildings,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  city  is  built  of  brick.  In  accord- 
ance with  eastern  Pennsylvania  traditions,  nineteenth-century 
lower  and  middle  class  homes  were  relatively  narrow  row  houses 
with  simple  limestone  steps  and  entry  ways.  Externally  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  a  well  kept  tenement  from  a  single  family 
middle  class  dwelling.  The  neat  rows  of  brick  houses  down  both 
sides  of  the  older  streets  gives  the  town  a  well  kept  substantial 
look. 

From  the  early  days  the  working  class  occupied  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  town.  On  the  west  side,  workers'  dwellings  were 
originally  confined  to  the  space  between  Main  Street  and  the 
Schuylkill,  Most  people  lived  in  two  or  three  story  brick  struc- 
tures that  were  adequate  if  properly  kept  up.  The  worst  slums 
Vvere  shanty  areas  such  as  Mogee  town  to  the  east  or  the  river 
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bank  to  the  west,  built  up  during  periods  of  rapid  in-migration. 
Some  of  these  primitive  dweUings  were  still  in  use  in  1950. 

The  factory  owners,  bankers,  and  large  retailers  generally- 
built  their  houses  along  West  Main  or  up  DeKalb  Street.  Various 
levels  of  middle  class  housing  extended  north  and  west  respec- 
tively from  these  fashionable  thoroughfares.  The  movement  to 
the  surrounding  countryside,  or  to  the  fashionable  Main  Line 
suburbs  that  set  in  with  the  automobile  age,  gradually  drew  the 
original  families  from  their  Main  and  DeKalb  Street  mansions. 
Their  place  was  taken  by  less  affluent  residents,  who  bought  at 
low  prices,  or  by  apartment  dwellers,  roomers,  or  organizations. 
Suburbs  within  or  just  outside  the  borough,  such  as  Curran 
Terrace  to  the  northeast  or  Jeffersonville  to  the  west,  house  the 
new  upper- middle  class  of  the  thirties  and  forties.  As  a  result  of 
these  movements,  Norristown  proper  lacks  a  resident  upper  class. 

Political  Organization}- 

Since  1784  Norristown  has  been  the  seat  of  Montgomery 
County.  The  county  is  a  mixture  of  populous  Philadelphia  suburbs, 
such  as  Ardmore  or  Narberth,  relatively  independent  centers 
like  Norristown  and  Ambler,  fertile  farming  areas,  and  many 
square  miles  of  wooded  hilly  land  in  its  northwestern  corner.  The 
Republican  organization  that  has  run  the  county  throughout  the 
twentieth  century  has  been  more  centered  in  Ardmore  than  in 
Norristown.  The  political  life  of  the  latter  has  flowed  along 
Republican  channels  with  little  excitement,  or  even  interest  by 
most  of  the  citizens. 

To  avoid  having  to  maintain  certain  paid  services,  such  as  a  full- 
time  fire  department,  Norristown  has  remained  a  borough  instead 
of  becoming  a  city.  The  borough  has  been  run  by  a  Council.  There 
are  twelve  councilmen  in  all,  one  from  each  of  the  twelve  wards. 

^  This  section  draws  heavily  on  the  materials  contained  in  Thomas 
M.  Gale,  "Impressions  and  Observations  on  Norristown  Politics."  (Un- 
published paper.) 
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They  legislate  for  the  borough,  and  as  such,  have  a  responsible 
job.  They  must  stand  for  election  every  two  years,  the  even  wards 
having  election  one  year,  the  odd  numbered  wards  the  folloAving 
year.  Normally,  the  Council  is  heavily  Republican  with  all  officers 
Republican. 

The  nominal  head  of  the  borough  government  is  the  Burgess, 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  5  he  can  have  people  arrested, 
appoints  the  police  chief,  and  has  a  veto  power  over  the  acts  of  the 
Council.  The  position  of  Burgess  has  little  patronage  associated 
with  it.  This  means  that  the  person  occupying  the  office  must 
rely  more  on  the  vigor  of  his  own  personality  than  on  patronage 
as  a  means  of  exercising  local  political  control. 

The  most  valued  borough  position  has  been  that  of  tax  collec- 
tor. The  tax  collector  has  no  patronage  and  cannot  give  tax  relief. 
This  means  that  his  personal  persuasion,  his  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  his  influence  with  the  voters  are  his  only  means  to 
power.  The  position  of  tax  collector  is  somewhat  unique  in  that 
he  is  the  city  official  who  probably  sees  more  townspeople  than 
any  other  officer,  for  nearly  all  the  local  inhabitants  come  into 
his  office  to  pay  their  taxes.  The  collector  works  on  the  basis  of  a 
percentage  of  the  receipts  which  has  allowed  him  to  maintain  an 
office  and  derive  a  good  income.  He,  more  than  the  Burgess,  has 
been  the  leader  of  local  political  action,  and  liis  election  has  on 
occasion  been  hotly  contested. 

There  is  a  two  party  system  in  Norristown,  but  it  is  only 
important  in  state  and  national  elections.  In  county  and  borough 
politics,  the  Republican  party  controls  everything,  and  has 
done  so  for  decades.  When  there  are  political  fights,  they  are 
usually  intra-party  fights.  There  is  a  Democratic  County  Com- 
missioner, but  only  because  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  must 
be  of  the  minority  party.  In  spite  of  a  well  entrenched  party 
machine,  a  general  disinterest  in  politics,  and  many  easy-going 
officials,  there  is  no  history  of  scandal  or  flagrant  corruption.  One 
reason  for  this  apparent  paradox  may  have  been  the  small  scale 
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of  operations  and  relatively  close  scrutiny  of  the  situation  by 
members  of  a  few  leading  business  families.  While  borough 
government  may  have  been  backward  in  protecting  public  health 
and  providing  needed  services,  it  appears  to  have  been  simple 
and  economical. 


Sources  of  Data 


Among  the  reasons  for  selecting  Norristown  as  the 
research  setting  of  the  InterdiscipHnary  Seminar  was  the  fact  that 
prehminary  evaluation  of  the  records  available  in  the  community 
indicated  that  these  would  provide  superior  sources  of  data  for 
statistical,  historical,  and  ethnographic  analyses.  Furthermore, 
contacts  with  leaders  of  the  community  indicated  that  both  the 
research  staff  and  students  could  expect  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  cooperation  from  persons  in  all  segments  of  the  Norristown 
population.  Experience  in  the  years  following  the  organization  of 
the  Seminar  demonstrated  the  validity  of  both  these  expectations. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Norristovni  is  necessarily  unique 
in  either  of  these  respects.  Rather,  it  probably  is  typical  of  a 
number  of  other  communities  of  its  size  and  kind. 

As  a  means  of  pointing  out  both  the  more  important  sources  of 
data  used  in  the  Norristown  study  and  some  of  the  types  of  data 
that  are  probably  available  for  research  in  other  communities  as 
well,  this  chapter  and  the  next  will  briefly  review  and  evaluate 
the  major  sources  of  data  used  in  the  Norristown  Study.  More 
detailed  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  particular  data  were  used 
will  be  reserved  for  the  later  reviews  of  specific  studies. 

Newspapers 

For  any  historical  study,  newspapers  represent  an  important 
potential  source  of  data.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, three  general  daily  newspapers  were  pubhshed  in  Norris- 
town, all  of  them  four-page  evening  papers  selling  for  a  penny j 
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several  other  newspapers  were  issued  less  frequently.  There  were 
no  local  Sunday  papers. 

The  Herald^  a  Republican  paper,  was  founded  in  1795  as  the 
Gazette f  a  weekly  publication.  Through  the  early  nineteenth 
century  it  experienced  several  consolidations  with  other  papers, 
and  in  1869  it  began  to  pubhsh  a  daily  edition,  the  first  in  the 
city.  The  Register,  a  Democratic  publication,  was  founded  in 
1800j  the  daily  edition  was  instituted  in  1880.  A  year  later,  The 
Times  was  founded  with  both  daily  and  weekly  editions.  A  num- 
ber of  other  papers,  published  on  a  more  hmited  scale  and  with 
smaller  circulation,  appeared  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Most  of  these  had  ceased  publication  by  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  The  Daily- 
Register  had  gone  out  of  business.  At  the  end  of  1 922,  The  Times 
was  purchased  by  The  Herald  and  the  two  were  consohdated  the 
next  year  as  The  Norristown  Times-Herald.  Since  1923,  The 
Times-Herald  has  had  little  local  competition  in  the  newspaper 
field,  so  that  at  mid-century  Norristown  had  one  general  daily 
newspaper  and  several  small  specialized  publications,  including 
The  Montgom,ery  County  Daily  Legal  Record  and  The  Am,erican 
Racing  Pigeon  News. 

Files  of  the  past  issues  of  The  Daily  Register,  The  Daily 
Herald,  and  The  Times-Herald  are  available.  Varied  use  of  these 
files  have  been  made  by  the  Seminar  members.  Most  extensive 
was  Robert  Toole's  study  of  the  mass  media  of  Norristown.^  This 
involved  detailed  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  1900  and  1950  news- 
paper to  ascertain  changes  in  the  content  of  the  newspapers  during 
this  fifty  year  period.  In  contrast  to  this  study,  which  had  as  its 
object  the  study  of  the  newspapers  per  se,  other  studies  used  the 
newspaper  files  to  obtain  historical  data  of  relevance  to  research 
topics  of  quite  varied  nature.  For  example,  the  analysis  of  the 
Norristown  labor  movement^  as  well  as  that  of  the  history  of 

1  See  pp.  274-280. 

2  See  pp. 165-173. 
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Norristown  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century^  drew 
heavily  on  local  news  stories.  Even  the  investigation  of  the  accul- 
turation of  Italians  in  Norristown  was  able  to  use  both  the 
substance  and  the  quality  of  news  items  about  Italians  as  a  major 
source  of  information  on  the  assimilation  of  Italians  into  the 
community.  2 

Both  historians  and  sociologists  have  recognized  the  usefulness 
and  limitations  of  the  newspaper  in  providing  raw  materials  for 
research,  particularly  information  on  past  events. ^  As  Gottschalk 
has  pointed  out,*  of  all  types  of  public  reports,  newspaper  reports 
are  probably  the  most  reliable  because  the  time-lapse  between 
event  and  recording  is  usually  short.  However,  in  this  advantage 
there  is  also  inherent  one  of  the  defects  of  newspapers;  the  very 
speed  with  which  news  about  events  are  recorded  and  published 
may  introduce  carelessness  of  verification  or  even  invention.  If 
so,  the  accuracy  of  the  news  item  as  a  source  of  data  ten,  twenty, 
or  fifty  years  later  is  questionable. 

Still  another  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  newspapers  as  a 
source  of  data  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  materials  are  not  collected 
and  published  with  research  purposes  in  mind.  The  advantage 
lies  in  the  "spontaneous"  character  which  this  gives  the  published 
material;  that  is,  what  is  published,  and  what  is  not  published, 
reflects  the  values  of  both  the  ongoing  society  and  the  publishers. 
It  is  this  characteristic  of  the  newspaper  that  proved  useful  in 
providing  one  index  of  the  acculturation  of  Italians;  the  selective 
derogatory  news  items  about  Italians  in  the  early  twentieth 
century  sharply  contrasted  with  those  of  the  later  decades  in 

1  Harry  R.  Beck,  "Norristown,  Pennsylvania:  1900-1909"  (Unpub- 
lished Ph.D.  Thesis,  Department  of  History,  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania, 
1956). 

2  See  pp. 232-254. 

^  Louis  Gottschalk,  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  and  Robert  Angell,  The  Use  of 
Personal  Documents  in  History^  Anthropology,  and  Sociology,  Bulletin 
53  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1954),  pp.  19,  24-25, 
177. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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which  the  news  treatment  afforded  Italians  did  not  differ  from 
that  given  most  other  segments  of  the  population.^ 

This  "spontaneous"  characteristic  of  the  data  contained  in 
newspapers  has  limitations.  Data  obtained  through  tests,  ques- 
tionnaires, and  interviews  designed  with  a  specific  research 
question  in  mind  are  intended  to  give  complete  coverage  to  all 
facets  of  a  particiilar  problem.  By  contrast,  newspaper  data  gen- 
erally do  not  rest  upon  any  initial  research  design;  they  come 
ready-made.  Exclusive  reliance  on  newspapers  as  a  source  of  data 
may  introduce  serious  bias  into  the  results  of  any  analyses. 
Wherever  possible,  therefore,  newspaper  data  should  be  cross- 
checked with  those  derived  from  an  independent  source.  Within 
the  limits  suggested  here,  newspapers  were  found  to  be  a  valuable 
source  of  data  on  changes  which  had  occurred  in  selected  areas  of 
both  the  behavior  and  the  attitudes  of  the  Norristown  population. 

The  selective  character  of  the  information  reported  in  the 
Norristown  newspapers  was  a  major  problem  encountered  by 
Harry  Beck  in  his  research  on  the  history  of  the  borough  between 
1900  and  1909.^  Some  of  the  values  and  limitations  of  newspapers 
for  such  purposes  are  illustrated  in  the  following  quotations  from 
Beck's  manuscript. 

"Newspapers  are  the  source  for  the  history  of  the  borough.  The 
Daily  Herald  was  picked  as  the  principle  source.  It  had  the  largest 
circulation  of  the  three  newspapers,  and  was  the  dominant  mem- 
ber of  the  triumvirate  of  daily  newspapers.  It  was,  and  is  in  its 
modern  form,  strongly  Republican  in  its  editorial  outlook.  How- 
ever, The  Daily  Register  was  consulted  on  political  matters  to 
offset  this  obvious  bias.  It  was  equally  biased  as  would  be  expected 
since  it  was  'the  official  organ  of  Montgomery  County's  Demo- 
cracy.' The  utilization  of  The  Daily  Register  to  counteract  the 
pohtical  prejudices  of  The  Daily  Herald  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  pohtical  partisanship  of  both  was  not  only  reflected  in  their 
editorial  columns,  but  also  in  their  reporting  of  the  news.  If  one 

1  See  pp.  232-234. 

2  Beck,  op.  cit. 
N.S.-C 
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should  rely  on  The  Daily  Herald  alone,  in  many  instances  the 
local  candidates  of  the  Democratic  Party  would  be  unkown.  All 
that  could  be  obtained  from  The  Daily  Herald  about  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  that  it  was  a  feeble  organization,  which  was  true, 
and  that  it  lost  the  local  elections  with  a  clock-like  regularity. 

"7%e  Herald  gave  intensive  news  coverage  to  local  activities 
between  1900  and  1907.  The  editor,  Morgan  Wills,  died  in  1907, 
and  the  character  of  the  publication  began  to  change.  The  editorial 
comiuent  became  more  general,  and  contained  less  information 
of  local  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  news  columns 
also  underwent  change.  More  news  of  national,  state,  and  county 
affairs  appeared,  wliile  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  purely  local 
matters  diminished  decidedly.  In  this  respect,  it  began  to  approach 
The  Daily  Register  which  had  never  given  local  events  the  ex- 
tensive coverage  to  be  found  in  The  Herald.  The  result  is  that 
The  Daily  Herald  is  the  much  more  valuable  source,  and,  in  many 
cases,  it  published  the  only  news  accounts  of  many  happenings  of 
importance  to  the  historian. 

"Much  research  information  on  life  in  the  community  between 
1900  and  1909  was  gained  from  reading  the  local  newspaper  issue 
for  each  of  these  years.  The  broad  outlines  of  local  pohtical  activity 
of  the  community  in  this  decade  inay  be  delineated.  However,  the 
participants  and  the  inter-play  of  the  personahties  upon  each 
other,  which  can  render  pohtical  history  so  fascinating,  are  barely 
hinted  at.  There  are  also  complete  statistics  of  the  voting  in  the 
borough,  county,  state,  and  national  elections.  The  economic 
activity  of  the  community  can  also  be  outlined,  as  there  were  news 
stories  of  strikes  and  other  accounts  which  give  an  idea  of  what 
the  relations  between  management  and  labor  were  hke.  Some 
idea  of  wages  may  be  culled  from  the  want  ads  and  reports  of 
industrial  strife,  although  this  information  is  very  fragmentary. 
New  enterprises,  the  expansion  of  old  ones,  and  also  their  demise, 
when  such  an  event  occurred,  are  recorded.  In  regard  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  community,  there  is  a  good  deal  which  can  be 
reconstructed  by  careful  reading  of  the  column  entitled  "Social 
Incidents"  and  the  reports  of  parties  and  other  entertainments. 
The  names  of  the  plays  that  were  performed  in  the  Grand  Opera 
House  can  be  obtained  from  advertisements,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ten  month  long  theater  season  an  article  always  summarized  the 
season  for  the  year  which  hsted  all  of  the  plays  offered  and  evalu- 
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ated  the  attendance  at  each.  In  addition,  the  notices  of  social 
and  fraternal  organizations  were  printed,  as  well  as  accounts  of 
special  meetings  of  these  groups.  However,  this  information  dealt 
with  the  local  middle  class  and  upper  class  while  the  activities  of 
the  lower  class  are  relatively  unrecorded. 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  many  gaps  and  false  clues  in  this 
type  of  source.  Several  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  fail- 
ings of  this  newspaper  as  a  source.  In  1902,  a  local  clearing  house 
for  the  Norristown  banks  was  established,  and  a  weekly  summary 
of  the  clearing  house  transactions  was  published.  This  would  have 
been  an  excellent  indicator,  although  with  limitations,  of  the 
economic  activity  of  the  community.  After  about  two  months,  this 
was  discontinued. 

"In  the  winter  of  1901-02,  there  was  a  smallpox  epidemic  of 
sizeable  proportions.  During  this  period,  no  mortuary  reports 
appeared  which  would  have  given  the  exact  totals  of  those  in- 
fected and  the  deaths  resulting  from  the  epidemic.  Undoubtedly, 
this  was  done  to  lessen  the  already  considerable  local  panic,  but 
this  laudable  practice  on  the  part  of  the  editor  does  not  make  the 
task  of  the  historian  simpler. 

"A  municipal  hospital  was  also  established  for  the  victims  of  the 
disease.  While  this  move  was  fully  chronicled,  no  information  was 
given  as  to  where  the  money  was  obtained  to  support  this  institu- 
tion. However,  when  the  municipality  raised  $100,000  in  1904, 
$10,000  of  it  was  allocated  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  this  hospital. 
If  one  had  depended  on  just  the  news  stories  about  the  smallpox 
epidemic,  this  fact  would  be  unknown.  Quite  often,  facts  about  one 
event  can  be  obtained  from  reading  news  accounts  concerning  an 
entirely  unrelated  situation. 

"In  spite  of  the  careful  reading  of  these  papers,  many  gaps 
exist  which  could  only  be  closed  by  information  from  what  are 
considered  to  be  the  conventional  sources.  Newspapers  are  good 
sources  as  far  as  they  go.  They  enable  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
community's  history  to  be  sketched,  but  they  must  be  supple- 
mented by  diaries,  letters,  and  written  recollections  to  allow  a 
balanced  picture  to  be  drawn  by  the  investigator.  However,  where 
only  the  newspapers  exist,  the  historian  must  utilize  them  to  the 
utmost,  and  with  care  and  awareness  of  their  limitations."^ 

1  Ibid. 
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Personal  Documents  and  Records 

The  value  of  personal  documents  as  a  source  of  sociological  and 
psychological  data  has  long  been  recognized  and  is  well  estab- 
lished.^ As  a  device  for  evaluating  situations  through  the  eyes 
of  the  participating  individuals,  personal  documents  are  invalu- 
able. It  was  hoped  that  letters  and  life  histories  might  be  available 
to  the  members  of  the  Norristown  Seminar.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  records  available  at  the  Montgomery  County  Historical 
Society  were  examined,  but  almost  all  personal  documents  on  file 
there  were  found  to  predate  the  twentieth  century.  Personal 
documents  represented,  therefore,  the  one  source  of  data  which 
was  generally  unavailable  in  Norristown  for  research  purposes. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  for  this,  a  special  news  release  pre- 
pared by  the  Seminar  and  prominently  published  in  The  Norris- 
town Times-Herald  cited  the  Study's  need  for  old  letters  and 
appealed  to  the  Norristown  population  either  to  lend  the  group 
such  materials  as  they  might  have  or  to  donate  them  to  the 
Historical  Society.  No  documents  were  obtained  through  this 
appeal.  As  a  result,  the  only  documents  available  to  the  researchers 
were  those  obtained  by  individual  investigators  in  the  course  of 
their  contacts  with  selective  respondents  j  most  of  these  were  in 
the  form  of  company  records.  Typifying  the  experience  with  such 
sources  of  data  is  Harry  Sharlin's  evaluation  of  the  records  with 
which  he  worked  in  his  investigation  of  the  effects  of  technological 
changes  at  James  Lees  and  Sons  Company  and  at  Alan  Wood 
Steel  Company.2 

"The  fact  is  that  no  company  had  any  way  of  anticipating  the 
very  active  interest  within  the  last  few  decades  in  enterpreneural 
history.  Besides,  their  attitude  was  such  that  up  to  about  the 
1940's  they  probably  would  not  have  encouraged  this  minute 

^  Gottschalk,  Kluckhohn,  and  Angell,  op.  cit. 

"  Harold  I.  Sharlin,  "Technological  Change  and  Its  Effects  in 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  1900  to  1956"  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis, 
Dept.  of  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1958). 
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analysis  of  their  operations.  The  result  was  a  total  disregard  for 
the  keeping  of  an  historical  record.  All  companies  keep  certain 
business  records  which  are  required  by  the  government  or  which 
they  keep  only  on  the  off  chance  that  they  may  need  them.  The 
older  companies,  such  as  the  ones  considered  here,  did  eventually 
become  historically  minded  but  that  was  only  after  the  earliest 
records  had  been  thoughtlessly  destroyed.  The  presence  of  a  re- 
searcher may  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  value  of  old  documents.  I 
know  for  certain  that  my  search  for  records  resulted  in  an  aware- 
ness by  both  companies  that  forestalled  the  destruction  of  some 
documents. 

"Lees  had  the  more  complete  employment  record  of  the  two 
companies.  Their  payroll  records  dated  back  to  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  Apparently  the  records  had  just  accumulated  because 
no  one  wanted  to  take  the  responsibility  of  having  them  destroyed. 
Then,  when  the  retirement  program  went  into  effect,  the  em- 
ployment records  were  found  useful  in  checking  the  length  of 
service  of  retiring  employees  in  order  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
their  pension.  Because  of  the  importance  of  these  records  and  be- 
cause of  the  inconvenience  of  working  with  them  in  the  original 
books,  the  Company  had  the  records  transferred  to  microfilm. 

"Since  I  was  interested  in  the  effects  of  technological  change, 
I  needed  a  department  breakdown  of  the  payroll,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  the  rolls  were  kept.  There  was  no  apparent  system  in  the 
earliest  records,  either  alphabetical  or  by  department.  There  later 
developed  a  division  by  floors  and  by  buildings.  Later  employment 
records  were  summarized,  but  the  summaries  were  not  detailed 
enough.  A  subdepartment  breakdown  was  needed  but  not  avail- 
able to  measure,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  pin 
drafting  machines  on  employment.  Yet,  some  sort  of  analysis  was 
possible. 

"The  search  for  useful  employment  records  at  Alan  Wood 
Steel  Company  was  fruitless.  Everyone  in  the  payroll  and  per- 
sonnel departments  was  certain  that  there  were  no  records  going 
back  over  the  period  of  time  I  needed.  Some  time  later,  while  I 
was  interviewing  the  superintendent  of  maintenance,  he  recalled 
that  his  men  had  moved  some  'coffins'  filled  with  old  company 
records  into  the  basement  of  one  of  the  company's  buildings.  After 
exhuming  the  records  and  studying  them  for  several  days,  I 
realized  that  these  records  were  too  sparse  to  give  any  adequate 
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idea  of  the  change  in  employment.  From  what  I  could  gather,  no 
one  person  was  in  charge  of  the  records,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  sentimental  attachment  of  one  clerk  that  so  many  had  been 
saved. 

"The  more  recent  employment  records  were  kept  on  Inter- 
national Business  Machine  cards  in  the  same  basement.  Because 
they  were  filed  under  headings  that  were  very  broad,  they  were 
of  no  use  to  me.  Even  so,  I  wondered  why  no  one  I  asked  for 
information  suggested  I  look  at  them.  Certainly  they  were  of 
recent  enough  date  to  be  known  to  several  people.  This  case  was 
an  example  of  one  kind  of  difficulty  I  often  encountered  in  gather- 
ing information  at  both  of  the  companies.  Some  of  the  people 
probably  just  did  not  know  that  those  were  the  kind  of  records  I 
wanted;  some  just  did  not  want  to  be  bothered;  and  the  rest  were 
not  sure  that  I  was  to  be  permitted  access  to  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation. 

"The  other  phase  of  my  research  was  tracing  technological 
change.  Both  companies  had  records  of  their  machinery  that  dated 
from  1900.  Lees  had  appraisal  records  which  were  kept  for  tax 
and  insurance  purposes.  The  appraisals  had  been  conducted  by 
independent  organizations  and  over  the  years  both  the  companies 
hired  for  this  job  and  their  method  of  evaluating  machinery 
changed.  Time  and  again  I  tried  to  trace  the  life  of  a  single 
machine  from  the  time  it  was  bought  to  when  it  was  scrapped  but 
I  had  no  success  because  the  descriptions  varied  so  much  from 
year  to  year.  Another  approach  to  the  same  problem  involved 
measurement  of  increased  technology  by  calculating  the  invest- 
ment in  machinery  per  employee.  The  appraisals  gave  an  esti- 
mated current  value  for  the  machines  but  since  no  price  index  for 
machines  was  available  an  acceptable  comparison  of  mechaniza- 
tion could  not  be  made.  The  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company  did  not 
have  appraisal  records  but  they  did  have  tax  records.  Here  again, 
since  the  records  were  kept  for  tax  purposes,  the  attempt  to 
measure  increased  mechanization  using  these  records  was  not 
successful. 

"Of  course,  all  was  not  disappointment.  To  counterbalance 
some  of  the  disappointments  were  some  unexpected  finds.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Lees  provided  me  with  a  complete  schedule 
of  wage  rates  from  1899  to  1937.  He  thought  that  I  might  find 
them  useful. 
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"The  accuracy  of  the  information  found  in  company  pubhca- 
tions  may  be  open  to  question  by  historians,  probably  because  the 
exactness  of  information  is  not  one  of  the  concerns  of  pubhc  rela- 
tions men.  But  I  found  these  publications  as  accurate  as  any  written 
documents  are.  The  men  who  write  them  do  care  about  accuracy 
even  if  at  times  they  are  not  painstaking  in  their  concern.  I  found 
that  the  company  magazines,  annual  reports,  and  advertising 
releases  were  useful  for  general  information.  They  were  also  use- 
ful in  checking  the  memories  of  people  I  interviewed.  If  there  was 
a  discrepancy  between  the  two  sources,  more  often  the  company 
publication  was  right. "^ 

Socio-Demo graphic  Data 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  published  decennial  census  tabula- 
tions available  for  a  city  the  size  of  Norristown,  the  Seminar 
members  had  access  to  local  birth  and  death  records,  marriage 
certificates,  school  records,  and  city  directories,  all  of  which  dated 
back  to  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  These  provided  the  basis 
for  extensive  analyses  of  the  demographic  history  of  Norristown 
from  the  early  1900's  to  1950  as  a  product  of  both  the  vital  pro- 
cesses and  the  forces  of  in-  and  out-migration. 

A  complete  set  of  birth  and  death  records  is  available  from 
1896.  Their  form  has  changed  only  slightly  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Furthermore,  evaluation  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
certificates  of  the  early  1900's  indicated  that  it  was  as  thorough 
and  extensive  as  that  contained  in  the  certificates  in  use  in  1950. 
As  a  result,  these  records  proved  ideal  for  comparative  analyses  of 
the  vital  processes  over  time. 

In  addition  to  containing  information  on  the  name  of  the  child 
and  the  date  of  birth,  the  birth  certificates  include  data  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child,  the  name,  address,  race,  age,  and  birth- 
place of  the  parents  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  both  the  mother 
and  father  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth.  Finally,  they  include 
data  on  the  number  of  live  children  already  born  to  the  mother, 

ijfcici.,  pp.  174-179. 
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the  number  of  stillbirths,  and  the  number  of  children  living  at 
the  time  of  birth  of  this  child. 

In  addition  to  the  name  and  address  of  the  deceased,  the  death 
certificates  contain  data  on  color,  birthplace,  death  date,  age  and 
occupation  at  death,  and  cause  of  death.  Information  on  the  name 
and  place  of  birth  of  the  deceased's  parents  is  also  included. 

The  school  records  of  Norristown  go  back  to  1910.  While  the 
information  included  in  them  has  varied  over  the  last  forty  years, 
certain  basic  data  have  been  recorded  during  the  entire  period. 
These  have  included  the  home  address  of  the  child,  his  birthplace, 
birthdate,  and  color,  the  parent's  name,  home  address,  religion, 
and  occupation.  In  addition  to  these  socio-economic  facts,  the 
records  of  the  last  five  years  have  included  data  on  the  nationality 
and  citizenship  of  the  parents,  the  mother's  occupation,  the 
educational  achievements  of  the  parents,  the  family  structure 
(that  is,  whether  the  parents  were  separated  or  divorced  or 
whether  one  or  both  of  them  were  deceased),  the  language(s) 
spoken  in  the  home,  the  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  which 
the  student  has  and  their  birth  order  in  relation  to  his  own. 
Supplementing  these  basic  data  on  the  student  and  his  family  of 
orientation,  the  records  contain  the  scholastic  achievements  of  the 
student  and  the  scores  made  on  various  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests. 

The  marriage  records  located  in  Norristown  are  based  on 
information  collected  in  the  applications  for  marriage  licenses 5 
they  cover  all  persons  who  were  married  in  Montgomery  Countv 
since  1882.  For  both  the  bride  and  groom,  these  records  contain 
data  on  their  residences  at  time  of  application  for  a  license,  their 
ages,  birthplaces,  and  occupations  as  well  as  information  on  any 
previous  marriages  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  termi- 
nated. In  addition  to  this  information  on  the  bridal  couple,  the 
record  also  contains  a  limited  amount  of  information  on  the 
mother  and  father  of  both  the  bride  and  groom,  including  place 
of  residence,  occupation,  and  place  of  birth. 
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The  availability  of  these  various  sources  of  demographic  data 
for  this  entire  fifty-year  period  provides  the  basis  for  historical 
investigation  of  the  changing  patterns  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  Using  these  data,  studies  have  been  undertaken  to 
ascertain  trends  in  size  of  families  and  in  differential  fertility,^ 
changing  patterns  of  selective  mating,^  changing  trends  in 
mortality  and  in  causes  of  death,^  and  patterns  of  occupational 
mobility  as  evidenced  by  comparison  of  occupation  of  father  and 
son  as  indicated  on  marriage  licenses.*  In  addition,  the  school 
data  have  been  used  to  analyze  socio-economic  differences  in  I.  Q. 
level  of  the  1953  Norristown  population.^  Furthermore,  these 
records  have  been  used  to  supplement  city  directory  data  in  an 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  historical  patterns  of  migration  into 
and  out  of  the  Norristown  community  and  the  effect  of  migration 
on  the  socio-economic  structure  of  the  population.^ 

Birth,  death,  marriage,  and  school  records  have  a  common 
characteristic  in  that  they  are  records  of  information  about  per- 
sons passing  through  particular  phases  of  life.  They  do  not  provide 
data  about  the  entire  population  of  the  community  at  any  parti- 
cular point  in  time.  For  such  data,  some  kind  of  record  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  community  is  necessary.  This  type  of 
record  is  available  in  the  form  of  city  directories.  Since  1860, 
there  has  been  published  biennially  a  city  directory  of  persons 
living  in  Norristown  and  its  adjacent  areas.  These  directories 

,1  See  pp. 11 5-121. 

2  Francis  Anthony  lanni,  "The  Acculturation  of  the  Italo-Americans 
in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania:  1900  to  1950"  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis, 
Dept.  of  Sociology,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1952),  pp.  146-151. 

^  Reseach  in  process. 

*  William  Dorfman,  "Some  Factors  in  Intergenerational  Occupa- 
tional Mobility"  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1956). 

^  Miriam  Kaiser,  "Interrelationship  of  Socio-economic  Factors,  Race, 
and  Intelligence  Quotient"  (Unpublished  paper). 

6  Sidney  Goldstein,  Patterns  of  Mobility,  1910-1950  (Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1958),  pp.  68-89. 
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provide  certain  basic  data  about  the  population,  business,  and 
social  structure  of  the  Norristown  community  for  this  entire 
period. 

From  1860  to  1930,  the  directory  is  divided  into  three  major 
sections  in  addition  to  an  array  of  pages  presenting  brief  outhnes 
of  the  governmental  structure  and  street  layout  of  the  borough. 
The  first  of  these  sections,  which  is  also  included  in  the  directories 
published  after  1930,  is  devoted  to  a  listing  of  all  the  social 
organizations  in  the  area.  An  historical  analysis  of  this  informa- 
tion provides  the  basis  for  a  picture  of  the  changing  associational 
life  in  the  community.  The  second  section  provides  a  census  of  the 
business  structure  of  Norristown  in  the  form  of  a  classified  hsting 
of  retail  stores,  wholesale  places,  manufacturing  concerns,  and 
professional  persons.  These  data,  and  the  comparable  materials  in 
the  directories  published  after  1930,  provided  the  bcisis  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  changing  business  structure  of  the  community.^ 

The  third  section  of  the  directory,  which  constitutes  the  major 
portion,  is  that  devoted  to  an  alphabetical  listing  of  persons  living 
in  Norristown  and  its  environs.  The  policy  of  the  publishers  with 
regard  to  who  was  listed  changed  in  1930.  The  directories  pub- 
lished before  1930  list  all  male  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  in  the  labor  force,  emd  all 
males  under  21  years  of  age  who  were  employed  full  time. 
Listing  of  females  are  restricted  to  those  females  who  were 
members  of  the  labor  force  and  those  who  were  the  heads  of  their 
respective  households.  The  great  proportion  of  the  female  popula- 
tion is  therefore  not  included  in  these  early  directory  listings.  For 
all  persons  listed  in  the  directory,  information  is  pro"sdded  about 
the  address  of  residence  and  the  specific  occupation  held.  Persons 
still  attending  school  are  listed  as  students;  women  who  were  the 
heads  of  households  as  the  result  of  their  husband's  death  are 
identified  by  having  themselves  listed  as  widows  (husband's  name 
is  given). 

1  See  pp. 136-151. 
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With  the  publicatiou  of  the  1930  directory,  the  alphabetical 
listing  of  the  population  was  changed  in  two  respects:  (1)  all 
females  in  the  population  above  the  minumum  age  limit  were 
included;  (2)  the  minimum  age  limit  was  lowered  from  twenty- 
one  to  eighteen  for  both  males  and  females,  regardless  of  whether 
the  person  was  a  member  of  the  labor  force.  The  policy  of  includ- 
ing those  persons  under  the  minimum  age  limit  who  were  full 
time  members  of  the  labor  force  was  continued.  Thus,  from  1930 
on,  the  directory  included  all  persons  in  Norristown  and  its 
suburbs  who  were  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  plus  a  relatively 
small  number  of  persons  under  eighteen  who  were  employed 
full  time. 

The  type  of  information  provided  for  males  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  that  provided  in  the  earlier  directories.  For  females,  the 
listings  are  more  complex,  especially  for  married  persons.  Single 
females,  widows,  and  those  separated  from  their  husbands  are 
listed  once  with  the  same  sort  of  information  as  is  provided  for  the 
males.  Widows  are  identified  as  such  by  their  husband's  name, 
but  no  information  is  given  to  identify  absolutely  those  women 
who  are  divorced  or  separated.  Sometimes  the  name  is  preceded 
by  "Mrs."  Married  women  who  were  living  with  their  husbands 
are  listed  in  the  directory  immediately  following  their  husband's 
name,  e.g.,  Conrad,  Allen  (Ann).  This  system  permits  identifica- 
tion of  those  married  men  and  women  who  are  living  with  their 
spouses.  In  addition  to  being  listed  after  their  husband's  name, 
married  females  who  held  jobs  are  listed  a  second  time  by  them- 
selves with  information  about  their  occupations,  places  of  residence, 
and  household  status.  The  addition  of  the  entire  adult  female 
population  to  the  directory  listing  in  itself  marks  a  great  advance 
in  the  value  of  directories  as  source  material  for  scientific  research. 
The  specific  use  to  which  the  alphabetical  listing  of  the  directory 
was  put  in  the  Norristown  Study  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in 
later  sections  of  this  volume.^ 

^  See  pp.  82-97  and  237-242. 
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Another  improvement  instituted  with  the  1930  directory  is  the 
addition  of  an  alphabetical  street  index  with  a  complete  listing  in 
order  of  their  street  address  of  every  household  dwelling  unit  in 
the  community.  Included  in  every  hsting  is  the  name  of  the  head 
of  the  household,  the  number  of  people  living  in  the  household, 
and  whether  the  person  listed  as  the  head  of  the  household  owns 
the  building  in  which  the  dwelling  unit  is  located.  By  its  enumera- 
tion of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  household,  this  section 
provides  the  basis  for  a  continuous  biennial  population  census  of 
the  entire  community.  More  important  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Norristown  Study,  it  provided  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  the 
sample  of  households  to  be  included  in  the  survey  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  "mil  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  follo\'Ndng  chapter. 

Interviews  and  Life  Histories 

In  research  whose  theme  focusses  on  the  question  of  social 
adjustment  to  technological  change,  exclusive  reliance  on  records, 
documents,  or  newspapers  as  the  source  of  data  would  greatly 
restrict  the  areas  of  analysis.  The  greatest  store  of  both  knowledge 
and  opinion  on  these  matters  lies  not  in  any  printed  record  but  in 
the  minds  of  the  many  persons  who  experienced  these  changes. 

Depending  on  the  particular  subject  of  research,  the  means 
developed  for  obtaining  data  of  this  kind  varied.  Almost  every 
investigator  had  a  set  of  key  informants  who  were  especially  well 
versed  in  the  particular  changes  being  investigated.  In  many 
instances,  these  informers  were  "old-timers,"  since  the  data 
sought  covered  a  span  of  fifty  years.  The  passages  cited  below, 
drawn  from  George  Huganir's  study  of  the  hosiery  looper  in  the 
twentieth  century,^  illustrate  the  need  for  such  interviews,  the 
extensive  use  that  was  made  of  them,  and  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  these  interviews  obtained  valuable  data  on  chano-e  and 

o 
^  George  H.  Huganir,  Jr.,  "The  Hosiery  Looper  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  A  Study  of  Family  Occupational  Processes  and  Adaptation  to 
Factory   and    Connnunity   Change.    1900-1950"    (UnpubHshed    Ph.D. 
Thesis,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1958). 
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adjustment.  In  these  passages,  Huganir  describes  his  experiences 
in  attempting  to  obtain  certain  background  data  that  were 
necessary  before  venturing  upon  the  interview-discussion  with 
the  looper  respondents  themselves, 

"These  background  data  were  derived  from  interviews  with 
several  types  of  persons  whose  life-experiences  were  in  part  or  in 
whole  associated  in  varied  ways  with  the  community,  the  Mill 
and  its  neighborhood,  or  industry  in  the  community  generally. 
Represented  were  four  Mill  managers,  four  factory  production 
superintendents,  and  four  foremen  and  two  foreladies  who  were 
still  actively  employed  in  the  Mill.  All  of  these  were  selected 
primarily  because  their  close  and  continuous  association  with  the 
organization  qualified  them  as  reliable  sources  of  information 
pertaining  to  changing  production  methods  and  personnel  utiliza- 
tion. 

"One  might  assume  that  these  kinds  of  data  would  be  available 
in  the  corporation's  records,  as  for  example,  in  a  machinery  in- 
ventory list.  However,  the  use  of  such  apparently  'objective' 
lists  could  be  misleading^  and  the  observer  relying  on  a  machine 
inventory  list  can  easily  perceive  a  production  situation  with  'old 
fashioned'  and/or  'inefficient'  tools  unless  he  probes  beyond  the 
tool  into  the  hands  and  minds  and  feelings  of  those  who  manipu- 
late the  production  implement. 

"The  organization's  personnel  records  did  not  help  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  Mill's  life  for  several  reasons.  A  flash-flood  in 
late  1936  destroyed  the  records.  The  only  remaining  document 
recording  the  'early  period'  is  the  'Minutes  Book'  of  the  cor- 
poration listing  accounts  of  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  from  the  time  of  corporation  in  1902  to  1926.  The  abbrevia- 
ted nature  of  these  accounts  lend  little  assistance  to  this  research. 
Furthermore,  no  complete  data  on  an  individual's  family  back- 
ground were  kept  before  the  1940's  when  government  contracts 
required  more  refined  personnel  records.  Reconstruction  of  the 
Mill's  history  had  to  depend,  therefore,  on  living  participants, 
old  and  young,  active  and  retired. 

"It  was  assumed  that  the  initial  informants  whose  work- 
experiences  were  and  had  been  in  line  and  staff  functions  during 
their  careers  would  offer  the  broad  perspectives  required  for  an 
understanding  of  certain  social,  economic,  and  technical  processes 
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related  to  the  maintenance  of  the  productive  function  of  a  manu- 
facturing business.  Further,  it  was  supposed  that  these  initial 
background  contacts  with  specialists,  persons  with  skills  requiring 
rather  lengthy  training  in  the  industry,  would  elicit  specialized 
material  and  that  most  of  it  would  be  technical  as  opposed  to  the 
social  aspects  of  the  organization's  history.  It  was  felt  that  there 
would  be  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  study's  approach  if  respon- 
dents could  talk  shop.  With  these  interviews  a  fixed-question 
schedule  was  avoided,  but  each  informant  was  familiarized  wdth 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  study. 

"Important  to  the  interview  situation  was  the  fact  that  con- 
siderable information  above  and  beyond  vital  data  was  known 
about  people  before  the  interview;  for  example,  on  each  one 
career  lines  were  drawn  prior  to  the  interview.  These  career  hnes 
and  some  personal  data  were  most  useful,  for  they  provided  topic 
areas,  made  it  possible  to  ask  more  relevant  and  meaningful 
questions,  and  also  prepared  the  interviewer  for  the  sensitive 
segments  of  the  discussion  wherein  probing  would  have  disturbed 
the  tone  of  the  meeting. 

"One  development  in  these  preliminary  interviews  was  that 
each  one  provoked  interviewer  curiosity  concerning  certain  seg- 
ments of  historical  significance.  For  example,  one  respondent 
provided  the  information  that  led  to  my  realizing  that  a  large 
number  of  male  child-laborers  was  common  during  the  years 
before  the  first  World  War.  My  stereotypical  impression  that 
hosiery  mill  employment  selective  processes  in  the  community 
primarily  affected  the  female  was  corrected  by  this  informant  who 
provided  the  names  of  those  who  started  to  work  with  him  in  the 
many  varied  unskilled  male  operations  prevalent  in  the  Mill 
during  the  early  1900's. 

"The  closely  knit  character  of  the  group  under  study  offers 
certain  value  for  the  research;  it  provided  opportunity  for  the  inter- 
viewer to  build  upon  the  information  and  impressions  already 
acquired  in  previous  discussions.  This,  however,  places  certain  res- 
trictions on  the  use  of  confidential  material  for  probing  purposes 
in  checking  response  reliability.  Occasions  arose  when  the  respon- 
dent with  the  appropriate  phrase,  'Now  don't  tell  anyone  I  told 
you  this  but — ,'  would  then  regale  the  interviewer  with  accounts 
of  interpersonal  competition,  conflicts  and  victories  observed  over 
the  years  inside  the  Mill  organization.  Illustrative  of  this  is  Super- 
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visor  A  discussing  the  period  when  Superintendent  A  directed 
factory  production:  'In  them  days  we  made  real  good  stuff  and  he 
(the  Superintendent)  knew  what  them  machines  could  do,  more 
than  the  big  bosses.  But  he  got  too  big  for  his  breeches,  and  when 
the  partners  had  their  breakup,  he  sided  with  the  wrong  side,  and 
tried  to  buy  up  stock  from  some  of  the  employees  (selected  ones 
who  were  given  the  right  to  purchase  non- voting  certificates),  and 
when  the  "old  boy"  heard  of  that,  it  was  curtains  for  him.  He'll 
tell  you  he  retired,  but  he  got  fired.'  Such  confidence  had  to  be 
preserved  so  as  to  protect  opportunities  for  re-interviewing  and  to 
support  the  neutrality  of  the  research.  Yet,  more  often  than  not, 
the  so-called  confidential  information  would  be  mentioned  by 
the  respondent  in  jeopardy.  Superintendent  A  in  explaining  his 
retirement  mentioned  that  'I  got  in  a  ruckus  down  there  when 
the  owners  separated.  I  couldn't  get  along  with  the  founder, 
though  I  started  with  him  in  the  tack  works  on  Walnut  St.  when 
I  was  a  young  fellow,  so  I  sold  out.' 

"It  was  hypothesized  that  administrative  specialists  whose 
careers  had  inceptions  at  lower  occupational  levels  in  the  organi- 
zation would  serve  as  important  sources  for  identifying  socio- 
economic changes  and  their  effects  on  Mill  organization  as  well  as 
personnel  behavior.  An  example  of  this  type  is  the  General  Manager 
who  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  From  many  long  and  serious 
discussions  with  this  person,  I  was  able  to  prepare  for  the  signifi- 
cant interview  contacts  to  follow  when  the  looper  group  mem- 
bers were  met  individually  at  work  and  in  their  homes.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  retired  General  Manager  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  looping  personnel  have  in  recent  years  dis- 
integrated into  older  married  women  and  young  women  who 
live  at  home,  I  immediately  realized  that  this  was  an  area  which 
would  require  special  attention.  In  all  of  the  interviews  with  this 
man,  he  displayed  an  ability  to  assess  the  dynamic  relationship  of 
worker  with  family  backgrounds,  worker  with  work-place,  and 
worker  with  community^  concurrently,  he  was  capable  of  blending 
accounts  of  machine  history  with  community  (local  and  market), 
workers  and  town  changes,  workers  and  organizational  modifi- 
cations as  well  as  providing  personally  introspective  consideration 
of  the  role  of  the  managerial  functions  in  a  changing  manu- 
facturing enterprise.  "1 

^  Huganir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25—41. 
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While  differing  in  number,  approach,  and  substance,  com- 
parable interviews  were  conducted  in  other  studies.  William 
Calderhead's  study  of  the  development  of  labor  unions  relied 
heavily  upon  interviews  with  union  officials;^  Harry  Sharhn's  study 
of  technological  change  and  its  effects  in  James  Lees  and  Sons 
Company  and  in  Alan  Wood  Steel  was  based  very  largely  on  inter- 
views with  key  personnel  and  management  officials  in  these  plants.^ 

In  addition  to  these  interviews  with  selected  key  informants, 
some  students  found  it  desirable  and  useful  to  interview  a  large 
number  of  persons  using  a  more  standardized  approach.  For 
example,  Simon  Messing,  in  his  study  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Norristown,  took  life  histories  from  most  of  the 
early  Jewish  settlers  still  living  in  Norristown.^  This  supplemen- 
ted the  data  obtained  from  key  informants  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, such  as  the  Rabbi.  James  Soltow,  in  his  stud}^  of  the 
history  of  manufacturing  in  the  Norristown  area,  used  both  mail 
questionnaires  and  personal  interviews  to  interrogate  many  of  the 
leading  entrepreneurs  concerning  the  histories  of  their  plants  and 
their  personal  experiences.*  Michael  Lalli's  study  of  displaced 
textile  workers  obtained  completed  interviews  from  285  persons 
who  had  lost  their  jobs  at  the  Lees  plant. ^  George  Fisk  studied 
the  role  of  communication  media  in  affecting  consumer  behavior 
by  interviewing  a  sample  of  some  595  consumers.^  Similarly,  as 
already  suggested,  George  Huganir's  study  of  the  hosiery  looper 
drew  much  of  its  data  from  interviews  with  hosiery  workers  them- 
selves. Huganir's  discussion  of  his  work-life  history  interviews 
illustrates  the  type  of  information  obtained  in  this  way  and  some 
of  the  problems  encountered  in  sucli  interviews,  by  individual 
members  of  the  Norristown  Seminar. 

1  See  pp. 165-173. 

2  See  pp. 176-187. 

3  See  pp. 262-274. 

4  See  pp. 151-165. 
6  See  pp. 193-208, 
«  See  pp.  281-283. 
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"The  interview  schedule  was  composed  largely  of  open-end 
questions,  which  were  focussed  on  the  individual's  work-life  his- 
tory. These  queries  were  patterned  so  as  to  place  the  respondent 
in  a  work-system  including  family,  community,  and  factory  struc- 
tures. The  interview  schedule  as  a  tool  was  directed  at:  early 
work  experiences  in  family  and  the  factory,  personal  attitudes 
toward  first  jobs  and  their  requirements,  unique  experiences  in 
job-mobility,  attitudes  toward  job  opportunities  in  the  community, 
personal  problems  related  to  work  socialization  processes  in  the 
factory,  informant's  description  of  the  occupational  status  system 
in  the  factory,  peer  contacts  in  the  employment  situation,  types  of 
jobs  held  by  peers  in  the  organization,  work  done  by  'best 
friends'  in  the  community,  reasons  for  voluntary  employment 
separation  during  a  career,  terms  of  authority  in  the  organization 
as  experienced  by  the  informant,  information  about  the  educa- 
tional system's  relationship  to  the  employment  system,  descrip- 
tion of  'bosses'  behavior,  changes  in  occupational  methods  and 
their  implication  for  the  employee.  Questions  having  to  do  with 
the  neighborhood  focussed  upon  primary-group  relations  as  they 
prevail  in  leisure  time  activities.  Turning  to  the  role  of  the  mill- 
worker  as  a  mother,  informants  were  asked  about  how  they  ad- 
vised their  off-spring  regarding  education,  occupations  and  car- 
eers. The  role  of  the  father  was  similarly  assessed  as  was  the 
effects  which  the  working  mother's  occupational  experience  had 
on  her  children. 

"In  these  work-life  interviews  with  the  looper,  communication 
was  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  derived  from 
the  background  interviews.  The  interviewer,  because  of  the 
previous  interviews,  was  familiar  with  the  technological  changes 
over  five  decades,  the  jargon  of  productive  processes,  major  and 
minor  personalities  in  the  organization.  If  the  informant  could 
not  recall  the  name  of  her  forelady  in  1912  or  when  'the  knives 
were  put  on  her  machine'  the  interviewer  was  able  to  assist. 

"Common  difficulties  met  with  the  interviewed  respondents 
was  their  tendency  to  accentuate  the  minutiae  concerned  with 
incidents  in  family  cycles.  Often  these  consumed  as  much  as  a  half 
hour  of  the  meeting  and  were  accepted  as  a  necessary  and  desirable 
warm-up.  One  important  interview  difficulty  was  encountered 
with  the  older  respondents  in  their  tendency  to  belittle  themselves 
as  sources  of  information.  The  common  protest  in  this  respect  was, 
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'I  don't  have  no  education,'  or  'I  don't  speak  good  English,' 
usually  followed  by,  *But  my  kids  do.'  These  feehngs  were  in  the 
form  of  initial  comments  prior  to  the  interview  (but  after  the 
interview  appointment  had  been  made)^  this  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  protective  reaction  against  interviewer  disappointment.  Actu- 
ally this  hesitancy  was  dispelled  as  the  questions  were  asked 
because  it  became  obvious  to  the  respondent  that  the  schedule  was 
focussed  precisely  on  specific  experiential  areas  of  work  and  com- 
munity life  in  which  the  individual  had  participated. 

"This  type  of  self-depreciation  was  displayed  by  the  'younger 
girls'  at  another  level,  their  generalized  feelings  of  low  seniority 
status.  As  it  turned  out,  seniority  per  se  was  not  significant  in 
terms  of  its  effects  on  interview  purposes.  For  example,  the 
younger  girls  as  a  whole  were  more  active  in  trade  union  affairs  and 
hence  were  more  capable  of  describing  organizational  changes 
felt  to  have  been  effectuated  by  collective  bargaining  processes j 
since  the  older  employees  were  considered  only  dues  members, 
and  indifferent  to  trade  union  objectives  and  practices,  they  pro- 
vided little  information  on  this  particular  structured  change  in  the 
factory. 

"The  interviews  were  accepted  with  enthusiasm  and  it  is 
suggested  that  this  mood  grew  out  of  the  group's  recognition  that 
it  represented  an  importance  above  other  productive  units  in  the 
Mill  by  virtue  of  its  designation  as  an  information  core.  In  most 
cases,  interview  time  took  place  on  non-working  days,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  when  most  household  chores  requiring  day-long 
activity  were  accomplished.  But  home  schedules  were  adjusted 
so  as  to  provide  a  full  afternoon  or  evening  interview ^  portal 
to  portal,  the  interview  required  a  whole  morning  or  after- 
noon. Typically,  the  interviewer  would  be  introduced  to  other 
family  members,  followed  by  much  small  talk  and  coffee  in  the 
kitchen;  the  husband  was  usually  present,  and  neighbors  some- 
times dropped  in;  domestic  activity  meanwhile  was  being  done 
by  older  children.  After  this,  the  mother  would  suggest  going  into 
the  parlor  for  the  interview  and  often  others  in  the  family  would 
troop  along.  "1 

The  approach  used  by  Huganir  in  his  interviews  with  loopers 
does  not  necessarily  duplicate  the  methods  employed  by  other 
^  Huganir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44-50. 
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Seminar  members  in  obtaining  information  from  the  individuals 
composing  the  selected  segments  of  the  community  in  which  they 
were  interested.  In  Huganir's  study  the  number  of  subjects  to  be 
interrogated  was  relatively  small,  and  so  it  was  possible  to  use  a 
very  informal  approach  and  to  devote  more  time  to  each  indivi- 
dual case.  In  studies  such  as  Lalli's^  and  Fisk's,^  the  universe 
was  much  greater.  As  a  result,  such  studies  usually  relied  on 
sample  populations j  and  even  for  these  samples,  more  structured 
approaches  had  to  be  used.  More  detailed  discussion  of  the  methods 
employed  in  those  other  studies  will  be  cited  later  in  conjunction 
with  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  those  investigations.  Before 
turning  to  such  specific  research  projects,  the  next  chapter  will 
review  the  design  and  execution  of  the  Norristown  Household 
Survey. 

1  See  pp. 193-208. 

2  See  pp. 281-283. 


The  Norristown  Household  Survey 


With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  socio-demographic  data, 
the  sources  of  data  discussed  in  Chapter  3  are  restricted  to  selected 
segments  of  the  population.  Newspapers  generally  report  only 
events  which  by  their  exceptional  nature  are  worthy  of  a  news 
story  5  if  documents  were  available,  they  would  most  likely  have 
been  very  selective  in  terms  of  the  persons  who  kept  them  and 
made  them  available  for  research  purposes  j  company  records 
were  useful  in  analyzing  change  within  specific  companies,  but 
they  refer  only  to  the  labor  force  personnel  or  equipment  of  these 
companies  j  interviews  with  key  informants,  by  definition,  are 
limited  to  those  persons  who  have  a  specialized  body  of  inform- 
ation that  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  average  respondent ^ 
similarly,  life  histories  and  interviews  were  taken  from  those 
persons  who,  because  of  their  special  experiences,  were  in  a 
better  position  to  shed  light  on  the  particular  phenomenon 
under  investigation.  What  was  lacking  was  some  body  of  informa- 
tion which  could  be  used  to  ascertain  the  behavior  and  attitudes 
of  the  general  population  of  the  community,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
to  determine  what  adjustment  persons  in  the  different  socio- 
economic segments  of  the  community  had  made  to  the  changing 
physical  and  social  environment  of  the  twentieth  century. 

With  a  view  toward  obtaining  data  of  this  kind,  a  sample 
survey  was  made  of  the  Norristown  population.  This  survey, 
designed  specihcally  to  supplement  the  data  obtained  about  the 
Norristown  population  from  other  statistical  and  historical  sources, 
solicited  information  on  the  effects  of  technological  change  on  the 
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respondents'  ways  of  life,  their  attitudes,  their  social  position  in 
the  community,  and  their  hopes  and  ambitions.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  hoped  that  by  asking  a  number  of  questions  with  historical 
orientation,  valuable  information  about  the  patterns  of  life  in 
Norristown  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  century  could  be 
obtained.  The  schedule  used  in  the  survey  therefore  covered  a 
wide  variety  of  community  and  individual  activities. 

This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  how  the 
schedule  was  designed,  what  it  contained,  and  how  the  survey  was 
conducted.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  analyses  based  on  the  survey 
must  be  reserved  for  the  reports  of  the  individual  studies  which 
made  extensive  use  of  the  survey  data. 

The  Sample 

The  Norristown  survey  was  intended  to  provide  data  on  what 
effects  the  technological  changes  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
twentieth  century  had  on  the  lives  of  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity. Since  it  was  assumed  that  the  various  segments  of  the 
Norristown  population  did  not  react  to  these  changes  uniformly, 
it  was  important  that  the  survey  provide  data  on  all  groups  of  the 
population,  thereby  permitting  comparative  analysis  of  the  various 
socio-demographic  segments  to  determine  what  differentials,  if 
any,  existed  among  them.  The  type  of  information  desired  from 
the  survey  included  data  on  both  the  size  and  the  composition 
of  Norristown  households,  and  the  attitudes  and  experiences 
of  individual  respondents.  Accordingly,  the  initial  problem  in 
designing  the  sampling  procedure  was  how  to  combine  into  one 
sampling  technique  the  selection  of  both  the  household  unit 
and  the  individual  person  and  still  insure  the  representativeness 
of  both. 

Two  possibilities  suggested  themselves.  In  1951  a  city  directory 
of  Norristown  was  published  listing  all  persons  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  over  living  in  Norristown  and  its  suburbs.  In  addition, 
the  directory  contained  a  section,  providing  an  alphabetical  street 
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list  of  all  dwelling  units  and  businesses.  Tests  indicated  that  both 
these  listings  gave  almost  100  per  cent  coverage  of  the  community. 
Each,  therefore,  provided  the  basis  for  selecting  a  sample  of  the 
Norristown  population.  Through  the  use  of  the  alphabetical 
listing  of  all  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over,  it  w^ould  have 
been  possible  to  select  a  sample  of  the  adult  population  of  Norris- 
town. Data  on  the  households  of  Norristown  could  then  have 
been  obtained  in  the  course  of  interviewing  the  persons  selected 
to  be  in  the  sample.  Through  the  use  of  the  listing  of  dwelhng 
units,  a  sample  of  household  units  could  have  been  selected.  The 
problem  here,  however,  was  how  to  select  the  person  within  each 
household  to  be  interviewed. 

Initially  it  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  alphabetical  Hsting  of 
individuals  would  provide  the  solution.  A  separate  analysis  had 
indicated,  however,  that  Norristown  was  characterized  by  a  very 
large  out- migration  rate.  If  a  sample  of  individuals  listed  in  the 
directory  was  selected,  it  was  probable  that  by  the  time  the  inter- 
viewers attempted  to  contact  the  persons  in  the  sample,  a  large 
number  would  have  moved  out  of  Norristown.  This  would  invali- 
date the  representativeness  of  the  sample  since  the  data  collected 
from  those  still  living  in  Norristown  might  not  be  equally  rep- 
resentative of  those  who  had  moved  away. 

The  use  of  dwelling  units  as  the  basis  of  the  sample  had  the 
advantage  of  presenting  no  danger  of  loss  of  large  numbers  of 
respondents  by  out-migration.  The  individuals  to  be  included  in 
the  sample  would  be  those  who  were  living  in  the  dwelhng  unit 
at  the  time  the  interviewer  established  contact,  since  it  was  the 
dwelling  unit  which  would  be  the  basis  for  inclusion  in  the  sample 
and  not  the  particular  person  living  there.  Chances  of  the  dwelling 
unit  disappearing  were  much  less  than  that  of  individuals  selected 
from  the  directory.  Although  the  use  of  the  dwelling  unit  as  a 
basis  for  the  sample  selection  had  this  marked  advantage,  the 
problem  of  how  to  select  the  individual  to  be  interviewed  still 
existed.   A  solution  was  sought  in  the  system  devised  by  the 
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Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the 
selection  of  a  respondent  within  the  household.^ 

Under  this  system  all  adult  persons  in  the  household  are 
identified  at  the  time  of  first  contact  between  the  interviewer 
and  the  household  unit.  For  all  adults  (defined  for  purposes  of  the 
survey  as  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over)  the  interviewer 
records  sex  and  age.  Then  the  interviewer  numbers  all  these 
adults  serially,  beginning  with  the  oldest  male  and  proceeding 
down  to  the  youngest  adult  male.  Then  all  adult  females  are 
numbered  in  the  same  way,  beginning  with  the  number  next 
following  that  of  the  youngest  adult  male.  Once  all  the  adults 
have  been  numbered,  the  interviewer  consults  a  selection  table 
which  is  included  on  the  schedule  assigned  for  the  particular 
household. 

Eight  selection  tables  have  been  set  up  to  insure  a  random 
selection  of  persons  within  the  household.  A  sample  table  follows: 

SELECTION  TABLE  Ej 

If  the  number  of  adults  Interview  the  adult 

in  the  dwelling  is :  numbered : 

1 1 

2 2 

3 3 

4 3 

5 3 

6  or  more  5 

The  interviewer,  after  determining  the  number  of  adult  house- 
hold members,  consults  the  first  column  of  the  table  and  locates 
the  appropriate  number.  By  consulting  the  opposite  column,  he  is 
given  the  serial  number  of  the  adult  in  the  household  who  is  to 
be  interviewed.  Each  of  the  eight  tables  has  a  different  combina- 
tion of  numbers.  In  households  of  only  one  person,  that  person 

^  Leshe  Kish,  "A  Procedure  for  Objective  Respondent  Selection 
Within  the  Household,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
44  (September,  1949),  pp.  380-387. 
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will  always  be  chosen  to  be  in  the  sample;  in  those  that  consist  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  husband  will  be  interwieved  in  half  the 
cases  and  the  wife  in  the  other  half.  In  households  which  consist 
of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  third  adult,  the  husband  will  be  chosen 
in  one-third  of  the  cases,  the  wife  in  one-third,  and  the  other 
adult  in  one-third.  Since  every  adult  person  in  the  household  has 
an  equal  chance  of  being  included  in  the  sample,  the  end  product 
of  the  sampling  process  will  be  representative  of  all  socio- 
demographic  segments  of  the  population.  The  results  of  the 
Michigan  studies  had  shown  that  the  tables  provided  this  repre- 
sentativeness vnth  great  success.^  The  Michigan  system  was,  there- 
fore, applied  to  a  sample  of  households  selected  from  the  Norris- 
town  street  listings  in  the  directory. 

The  address  of  each  dwelling  unit  was  copied  out  of  the  direc- 
tory onto  a  card.  A  complete  file  of  these  cards,  9,260  in  all,  was 
compiled,  arranged  by  street,  and  within  each  street  by  the 
number  of  the  address.  Each  card  was  then  numbered  serially. 
The  Seminar  had  decided  to  attempt  to  include  ten  per  cent  of 
the  Norristown  homes  in  the  sample.  Selection  of  the  926  units 
was  made  through  the  use  of  Tippit's  Table  of  Random  Numbers. 
The  first  926  numbers  in  the  table  to  fall  -within  the  range  of  1 
through  9,260  were  identified  and  matched  against  the  num- 
bered cards  in  the  dwelling  unit  file.  These  dwelling  units 
constituted  the  sample  of  Norristown  households. 

The  eight  different  "Michigan  selection  tables"  were  then 
randomly  assigned  to  each  of  the  926  selected  dwelling  units  and 
a  face  sheet  giving  both  the  address  of  the  household  unit  and  of 
the  selection  table  assigned  to  it  was  prepared  and  given  to  tlie 
interviewer.  The  interviewer  thus  had  the  entire  selection  process 
predetermined  for  him.  Together  these  two  sampling  techniques 
provided  the  survey  with  a  random  sample  of  liousehold  units 
about  which  certain  data  were  collected  and  a  random  selection  of 
adult  Norristonians  from  whom  a  wide  array  of  information  on 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  385-387. 
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socio-demographic  characteristics,  attitudes,  and  past  and  present 
experiences  in  many  aspects  of  community  living  were  gathered. 

Before  the  actual  field  work  began,  there  was  no  way  of  deter- 
mining with  any  high  degree  of  certainty  the  type  of  reception 
that  the  survey  would  encounter  or  the  particular  problems  that 
the  interviewers  would  experience.  The  schedule  itself  had  been 
pretested  in  Conshohocken,  but  this  pretest  was  oriented  toward 
evaluating  the  schedule  proper  rather  than  the  problems  of 
soliciting  respondent  cooperation  and  interviewer  efficiency. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  associated  with  the  proposed  large 
scale  survey,  the  926  households  in  the  initial  sample  were  sub- 
divided into  four  equal-sized  sub-samples.  This  was  done  simply 
by  putting  the  first,  fifth,  ninth,  etc.  address  card  in  one  sample, 
the  second,  sixth,  tenth,  etc.,  in  the  second,  and  so  on.  This  sub- 
division served  several  useful  functions:  (1)  No  work  was  begun 
on  the  second  sub-sample  until  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  inter- 
views in  the  first  sample  were  completed.  Similarly,  no  field  work 
was  begun  with  either  of  the  two  succeeding  sub-samples  until 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  interviews  of  the  preceding  sub-sample 
were  completed.  Thus,  if  time,  financial,  or  other  limitations 
made  it  impossible  to  obtain  all  926  interviews  in  the  overall 
sample,  the  survey  could  have  been  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  sub-sample  with  the  result  still  providing 
representative  and  useful  data.  The  inclusion  of  all  926  units  was 
premissed  not  only  on  the  desire  to  obtain  representative  results 
but  also  to  include  a  sufficient  number  of  units  to  permit  detailed 
statistical  analysis  of  the  data.  All  four  of  the  sub-samples  were 
used,  so  that  sub-division  of  the  sample  for  the  purposes  just 
outlined  proved  unnecessary. 

(2)  The  units  in  the  different  sub-samples  were  identified  and 
filed  separately,  permitting  separate  analyses  of  each  of  the  four 
sub-samples.  This  proved  desirable  in  several  instances.  Students 
interested  in  immediately  ascertaining  what  data  were  being 
yielded  by  the  schedule  did  not  have  to  wait  until  all  the  inter- 
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views  were  completed,  but  coiild  obtain  preliminary  results  as 
each  sub-sample  was  completed.  More  important,  these  tabula- 
tions indicated  both  which  questions  were  not  yielding  the  desired 
information  and  which  additional  questions  might  profitably  have 
been  included  in  the  schedule.  Both  of  these  situations  were 
corrected  in  the  subsequent  sub-samples:  questions  not  yielding 
desired  information  were  eliminated  from  subsequent  sub- 
samples,  and  new  questions  suggested  by  examination  of  the 
completed  interviews  were  added.  In  this  way  the  schedule  was 
changed  as  the  field  work  progressed,  but  because  the  changes 
were  made  for  the  sub-samples,  the  overall  representativeness  of 
the  survey  results  was  not  destroyed.  For  specific  questions,  data 
were  available  only  for  one-quarter,  one-half,  or  three-quarters 
of  the  respondents.  The  results  so  obtained  were,  however,  rep- 
resentative of  the  total  universe  since  they  were  obtained  from  a 
sub-sample  of  the  larger  sample. 

(5)  Each  sub-sample  yielded  independent  sets  of  data  which 
were  supposedly  representative  of  the  universe  being  studied. 
The  independence  of  these  sub-samples,  therefore,  pro^^ded  an 
important  means  for  ascertaining  the  reliability  of  the  results 
being  obtained  in  the  overall  survey.  By  comparing  the  data 
obtained  in  one  sub-sample  with  those  obtained  in  another,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  consistency  of  the  materials.  "\Miere 
such  comparisons  were  made,  they  indicated  close  similarity  in 
the  results  obtained.  Thus  they  lent  weight  to  the  confidence 
which  could  be  placed  in  the  final  data  obtained. 

The  Schedule 

The  schedule^  used  in  the  Norristown  study  consisted  of  two 
parts  (See  Appendix  A),  the  first  designed  to  obtain  data  on  the 
size,  composition,  and  phyical  assets  of  the  household^  and  the 
second  on  the  socio-demographic  characteristics  of  the  Norris- 
town population  and  their  attitudes  and  life  experiences. 

^  A  copy  of  the  schedule  is  included  as  Appendix  A. 
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The  first  part  of  the  schedule  (henceforth  referred  to  as  the 
household  schedule)  could  be  answered  by  any  adult  person  who 
was  at  home  when  the  interviewer  called,  since  all  that  it  called 
for  were  factual  dataj  no  attitudinal  questions  were  included.  This 
schedule  was  subdivided  into  six  major  sections  designed  to  obtain 
data  on  the  following  points:  (1)  the  size  of  the  dwelling  unit,  the 
type  of  rooms,  and  the  kind  of  furnishings  and  their  age  vnth 
specific  references  to  the  time  at  which  particular  technological 
innovations  like  refrigerator,  radio,  television,  vacuum  cleaner, 
washing  machine,  automobile,  telephone,  and  cooking  and  heat- 
ing devices  were  introduced  into  the  home;  (2)  the  occupants  of 
the  dwelling  unit  prior  to  the  time  that  the  present  occupants 
moved  in;  (3)  socio-demographic  characteristics  of  all  the  present 
occupants  of  the  dwelling  unit;  (4)  the  socio-demographic  charac- 
teristics of  those  children  of  the  head  of  the  household  who  were 
not  living  at  home;  (5)  children  of  the  head  of  the  household  who 
had  died;  (6)  occupational  data  on  the  head  of  the  household  and 
his  wife  and  on  their  parents  and  grandparents. 

The  second  part  of  the  schedule  (henceforth  referred  to  as  the 
personal  schedule  since  it  was  limited  to  the  life  experiences  and 
attitudes  of  a  particular  person  in  the  household)  consisted  of 
twenty-five  pages  and  was  sub-divided  into  ten  major  sections 
reflecting  the  areas  of  interest  of  the  students  in  the  Seminar. 
These  were  designed  to  obtain  data  on  the  following:  (1)  the 
socio-demographic  characteristics  of  the  respondent,  his  family  of 
orientation,  and  his  family  of  procreation;  (2)  attitudes  toward 
the  Norristown  community;  (3)  the  extent  to  which  such  com- 
munity resources  as  the  newspaper,  radio,  movies,  transportation, 
and  recreation  facilities  were  used;  (4)  occupational  history;  (5) 
educational  history;  (6)  religious  experiences  and  attitudes;  (7) 
migration  and  mobility  history;  (8)  political  activities  and  atti- 
tudes; (9)  past  and  present  participation  in  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  Norristown;  (10)  the  class  structure  of  Norristown  and 
the  respondent's  position  in  this  structure. 
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The  data  of  the  first  section  were  to  be  used  (1)  to  provide 
information  on  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion in  terms  of  such  variables  as  age,  sex,  nativity,  citizenship, 
marital  status,  fertility,  education,  occupation,  religion,  and  close- 
ness of  family  ties  as  measured  by  frequency  of  visits;  (2)  to 
provide  the  basis  for  comparison  of  the  various  generations  of  a 
given  family  group  in  terms  of  these  characteristics  in  order  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  such  variables  as  education, 
occupation,  religion,  and  fertility  differ  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration and  within  generational  units  from  sibling  to  sibling;  (3) 
to  permit  statistical  control  of  these  variables  in  analyzing  the 
activities  and  attitudes  of  the  respondents  through  the  use  of  data 
obtained  in  later  sections  of  the  schedule. 

The  second  section  sought  information  on  the  attitudes  of  the 
respondent  toward  Norristown  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  the 
specific  characteristics  of  the  community  which  he  liked  or  dis- 
liked. These  were  designed  as  open-ended  questions  to  permit  the 
respondent  complete  freedom  in  detailing  the  answers.  The  Semi- 
nar was  especially  interested  in  learning  the  extent  to  which 
technological  factors  were  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  good 
or  bad  features  of  the  community.  Also  included  in  this  section 
were  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  determine  what  the  res- 
pondent considered  the  boundaries  of  his  neighborhood  and  how 
he  evaluated  the  various  neighborhoods  of  the  present  community 
and  of  the  community  in  earlier  decades.  Such  questions  were 
designed  to  elicit  responses  on  the  role  of  technological  innovations 
in  changing  the  character  of  neighborhoods  and  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  respondents  identified  with  the  particular  area  in 
which  they  resided. 

The  third  section  of  the  schedule  centered  largely  about  the 
extent  to  which  various  technological  facilities  available  in  the 
home  and  the  community  were  used  now  and  in  the  past,  and 
the  types  of  problems  that  arose  in  connection  with  their  use. 
Such  activities  as  newspaper  reading,  radio  listening,  television 
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watching,  and  use  of  leisure  time  were  investigated.  Special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  com- 
munity and  on  the  circumstances  under  which  particular  means 
of  transportation  were  used  and  the  problems  associated  with  their 
use.  Here,  as  in  the  other  questions,  historical  depth  was  sought 
through  similar  sets  of  questions  covering  each  decade  back  to 
1900. 

The  section  of  the  schedule  dealing  with  the  occupational 
history  of  the  respondent  was  designed  to  obtain  data  on  the 
respondent's  attitude  toward  his  job,  toward  management  and 
labor,  toward  unions,  and  toward  the  stress  placed  in  American 
society  on  getting  ahead.  The  occupational  history  of  the  respon- 
dent sought  data  on  all  the  jobs  ever  held  since  first  entrance  into 
the  labor  force.  For  all  such  jobs,  information  was  obtained  on  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  each  job,  the  name  of  the  employer,  the 
city  in  which  the  job  was  held,  the  exact  duties  on  the  job,  the 
gross  and  net  income  of  each  job,  and  the  reasons  for  changing 
jobs.  The  high  degree  of  sucess  met  in  obtaining  complete  records 
for  most  persons  makes  these  data  particularly  valuable  for  the 
analysis  of  occupational  mobility.  They  also  proved  useful  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  those  obtained  on  migration  and  residential 
histories.  Related  to  the  theme  of  technological  change  and  social 
adjustment,  their  greatest  value  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  evaluations 
given  by  the  respondents  for  changing  jobs,  their  satisfaction 
with  certain  types  of  work  and  dissatisfaction  with  other  types, 
arid  their  opinions  of  the  opportunities  for  "getting  ahead"  today 
as  compared  to  earlier  times. 

The  brief  fifth  section  was  designed  to  obtain  in  detail  the 
educational  background  of  the  respondent,  including  information 
on  the  various  types  of  school  attended,  when  these  were  attended 
and  the  major  courses  of  training  undertaken.  Analysis  of  this 
training  in  relation  to  the  actual  career  pursued  by  the  respondent 
provides  one  possible  index  of  the  effects  of  technology  and  the 
problem  of  adjustment.  In  addition,  there  was  a  set  of  attitudinal 
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questions  on  the  importance  of  education  in  society  today  and  how 
this  compares  with  its  role  in  earher  decades. 

Designed  to  ascertain  the  role  of  rehgion  in  the  hves  of  twen- 
tieth-century Americans,  the  section  on  rehgion  ehcited  data  on 
the  religious  background  of  the  respondents,  the  extent  to  which 
they  participated  in  religious  services,  the  kind  of  rehgious  train- 
ing they  gave  their  children  as  compared  to  what  they  themselves 
received,  and  their  evaluation,  based  on  past  and  present  experi- 
ence, of  whether  people  were  more  or  less  religious  now  than 
they  had  been.  In  addition,  this  section  included  a  series  of 
questions  to  measure  the  religious,  racial,  and  ethnic  prejudice  of 
the  various  segments  of  the  population. 

The  section  of  the  schedule  entitled  "Migration  and  MobiHty 
History"  was  devoted  to  the  residential  history  of  the  interviewee. 
The  respondent  was  asked  to  begin  with  the  first  residence  and  to 
move  forward  in  time  recording  all  the  cities  in  which  he  had  Hved 
and  all  street  addresses  at  which  he  resided  either  in  Norristown  or 
in  the  Norristown  area.  The  exact  dates  when  the  respondent  hved 
at  each  residence  and  the  reasons  for  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
city  or  the  house  were  obtained.  Here,  as  in  the  section  on 
occupational  history,  the  reasons  given  for  movement  provide 
some  basis  for  evaluating  both  the  relation  of  technological  change 
to  mobility  and  the  problems  of  social  adjustment  resulting  from 
such  movement. 

Voting  behavior  and  more  especially  the  power  structure  of  the 
community  provided  the  framework  for  the  eighth  set  of  ques- 
tions. In  addition  to  factual  inquiries  on  the  political  affiliation  of 
the  respondent  and  his  voting  behavior  in  local,  state,  and 
national  elections,  the  major  questions  sought  to  determine  the 
power  structure  of  the  community  as  indexed  by  the  respondents' 
answers  to  questions  on  who  the  most  powerful  persons  emd 
organizations  in  the  community  were  and  why.  These  latter 
data  provide  the  core  for  an  analysis  of  the  power  structure 
of  the  community,  the  citizens'  familiarity  with  it,  and  the  role 
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in  the  structure  of  industrial,  commercial,  ethnic,  and  other 
forces. 

As  a  function  of  the  impersonality  and  anonymity  that  sup- 
posedly characterize  our  urban  society,  it  has  frequently  been 
hypothesized  that  the  associational  membership  of  Americans  has 
greatly  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  close  neighborhood  and 
family  ties  of  the  past.  Various  sub-sections  of  the  schedule  were 
designed  to  provide  data  for  testing  aspects  of  this  hypothesis; 
e.g.,  the  questions  on  family  visits,  attitudes  toward  neighbor- 
hood, and  questions  in  the  social  class  section  on  the  number  and 
character  of  social  relations  with  non-family  members.  The  ninth 
section  on  association  membership  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
measiiring  the  extent  and  intensity  of  associational  memberships 
of  the  respondent  now  and  in  the  past,  with  special  emphasis  on 
why  the  respondent  joined  particular  associations.  The  answers, 
it  was  hoped,  might  suggest  the  forces  operating  that  make  the 
individual  want  to  affiliate  with  some  of  the  secondary  groups 
available  in  Norristown. 

The  final  section  concerned  itself  with  the  class  structure  of  the 
Norristown  community.  Several  approaches  were  used  to  obtain 
the  respondent's  evaluation  of  the  structure  and  of  his  position  in 
it.  First,  the  respondent  listed  all  the  friends  and  relatives  with 
whom  he  or  his  wife  generally  associated  on  an  intimate  basis. 
In  addition  to  names,  these  listings  included  relationship,  if  any, 
address,  occupation,  place  of  employment,  and  how  often  they 
saw  each  other  and  what  they  did  on  these  occasions.  Next  the 
respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  how  many  social  classes  he 
thought  there  were  in  Norristown,  to  name  each  class,  and  to 
describe  what  sort  of  people  belonged  to  each  and  on  what  basis 
he  assigned  them  to  that  particular  class.  Thirdly,  he  was  asked 
to  place  himself  in  one  of  the  classes  and  to  justify  such  self- 
placement.  Finally,  data  on  the  past  class  structure  of  the  com- 
munity was  sought  by  inquiring  how  the  social  classes  of  earlier 
decades  differed  from  those  of  the  present. 
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Success  of  the  Survey 

The  Norristown  Survey  was  designed  to  obtain  interviews  in 
926  households  in  the  borough.  The  schedule  used  consisted  of 
thirty- three  pages  j  on  the  average,  two  and  one-half  to  three 
hours  were  necessary  to  carry  out  the  complete  interview.  A  few 
took  less  time,  and  several  lasted  as  long  as  seven  hours.  A  major 
problem  faced  in  conducting  such  a  survey  was  how  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  the  Norristown  community  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
selected  households  and  persons  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
time  and  information  necessary  to  make  the  study  a  success.  The 
system  used  to  gain  this  cooperation  was  twofold  in  nature:  (1)  an 
appeal  through  newspapers,  radio,  and  mail  asking  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  those  persons  selected  to  be  in  the  sample  j  (2)  personal 
contact  with  the  community  leaders  of  Norristown  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  study  to  them  and  to  solicit  their  support  of  it. 

The  Norristown  survey  was  scheduled  to  begin  on  Monday, 
June  23,  1952.  In  the  preceding  week,  the  Norristown  Times- 
Herald  published  a  four-column  report  (See  Appendix  C)  on  the 
purpose  of  the  study,  the  names  of  the  interviewers  and  their 
professional  backgrounds,  and  the  need  for  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  public.  During  that  week,  use  was  also  made  of  the  local 
radio  facilities  to  convey  the  same  message  to  the  radio  audience. 
In  addition,  each  household  to  be  interviewed  was  notified  in 
advance,  by  mail,  that  it  had  been  chosen  to  be  in  the  sample,  and 
was  given  the  approximate  date  at  which  to  expect  the  approach 
of  the  interviewer.  In  the  notification,  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tion was  again  stressed,  and  in  the  event  that  the  householder  had 
not  seen  the  newspaper  article,  a  copy  of  it  was  enclosed. 

Throughout  the  summer,  while  the  interviewing  was  taking 
place,  weekly  meetings  were  arranged  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Norristown  community  to  familiarize  them  nith  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  the  study.  These  meetings  were  regularly  reported 
in  the  local  newspaper,  with  pictures  of  the  survey  directors  in  the 
company  of  the  community  leaders.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
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reports  of  these  meetings,  progress  reports  on  the  conduct  of  the 
survey  itself  were  issued,  stressing  the  cooperation  which  the 
sample  population  had  given  the  interviewers. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer  an  average  of  twelve  inter- 
viewers were  on  the  staff  of  the  Survey.  The  interviewing  staff 
was  composed  of  graduate  students  from  the  Norristown  Seminar, 
faculty  members  of  the  University,  and  professional  interviewers. 
Staff  meetings  were  held  at  least  once  a  week  at  which  time 
problems  of  the  previous  week  were  discussed  and  plans  for  the 
next  week  were  made.  The  interviewers  had  no  fixed  hours 
during  which  they  worked.  The  general  pattern  was  to  establish 
contact  with  the  assigned  households  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
determine  who  in  the  household  was  to  be  interviewed,  interview 
the  respondent  if  he  or  she  was  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  first 
call,  or  make  an  appointment  to  come  back  later  in  the  week  at 
the  respondent's  convenience.  The  interviews  thus  came  to  be 
carried  on  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  all  days  of  the  week.  This 
willingness  on  the  part  of  both  the  respondents  and  the  inter- 
viewers to  devote  a  number  of  hours  during  evenings  or  on  week- 
ends to  the  interview  added  significantly  to  the  number  of  com- 
pleted schedules.  In  large  measure,  the  interviewers  attributed 
this  cooperation  to  the  extensive  publicity  given  to  the  Survey 
and  to  the  stress  placed  on  the  exact  sampling  techniques  used 
and  on  the  consequent  need  for  the  selected  respondent  to  co- 
operate. 

Illustrating  both  the  value  of  the  publicity  given  the  Survey 
and  the  high  degree  of  cooperation  received  is  the  following 
incident  which  one  of  the  interviewers  encountered  and  which 
was  repeated  in  varied  forms  on  a  number  of  occasions:  The 
interviewer  had  approached  the  assigned  dwelling  unit,  was 
welcomed  by  the  head  of  the  household  who  provided  the  initial 
data  on  the  adults  living  in  the  household.  Included  among  those 
listed  was  a  maid  who  lived-in.  Following  the  instructions  of  the 
selection  table,  the  interviewer  then  determined  that  the  maid 
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was  the  specific  adult  to  be  interviewed  in  greater  detail.  Upon 
learning  this,  the  head  of  the  household  was  upset.  Ever  since 
receiving  the  letter  in  which  he  was  informed  that  his  household 
had  been  selected  for  the  sample,  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
opportunity"  to  be  interviewed j  now  he  had  to  forego  this  "privi- 
lege" in  favor  of  his  maid.  To  pacify  persons  like  him,  and  to 
insure  continuation  of  the  excellent  cooperation  being  received, 
the  interviewers  were  instructed  to  take  an  interview  from  per- 
sons in  the  sampled  household  who  felt  they  had  a  contribution 
to  make  to  the  Survey  results.  Such  interviews  were  not,  however, 
included  in  the  final  tabulations  of  the  sample.  Many  comparable 
situations  were  met  in  which  neighbors  of  a  household  in  the 
sample  expressed  the  hope  that  they,  too,  would  eventually  be 
included  in  the  sample. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  limited  number  of  instances  in  which 
such  enthusiastic  cooperation  was  notably  absent.  In  such  instan- 
ces, the  persistence  of  the  interviewers  kept  the  number  of  out- 
right refusals  to  a  minimum.  Typical  is  the  experience  of  one 
interviewer  who,  after  having  the  door  slammed  in  her  face, 
carried  on  the  interview  by  sticking  her  head  through  an  open 
window  and  keeping  it  there  despite  the  threats  of  the  respon- 
dent to  slam  the  window  down  upon  her.  The  threat  never 
materiahzed  and  the  interview  was  successfully  completed,  attest- 
ing to  the  courage  and  the  skill  of  the  interviewing  staff. 

The  overall  success  of  the  survey  is  indicated  by  the  data 
presented  in  Table  1.  There  were  926  households  units  in  the 
original  sample.  Of  this  number,  seventeen  households  were 
vacant  throughout  the  period  of  the  Survey  and  twenty-four 
were  found  not  to  be  dwelling  units  either  because  they  had  been 
demolished  between  the  publication  of  the  directory  and  the 
Survey,  or  because  they  had  been  converted  into  business  places. 
There  remained,  then,  885  occupied  dwelling  units  in  the  sample. 

By  the  time  the  survey  ended  in  mid-September,  interviews 
had  been  completed  with  803  persons  in  the  885  occupied  house- 
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Table  1 

RESULTS  OF  INTERVIEW:  NORRISTOWN  HOUSEHOLD  SURVEY 


Number 

Per  Cent  of  Occu- 
pied Dwellings 

Total  Households  in  Sample 

Vacant  Dwellings 

Unit  not  a  Dwelling 

Total  Occupied  Units  in  Sample 

Schedules  Entirely  Completed 

Schedules  Part  I  Completed 

Refusals 

No  Contact 

926 
17 
24 
885 
803 
25 
36 
21 

100.0 

90.7 

2.8 

4.1 

2.4 

holds.  This  represented  90.7  per  cent  of  the  potential  respondents. 
For  all  these  persons  and  households,  both  the  household  schedule 
and  the  personal  schedule  were  completed.  For  25  additional 
households,  the  interviewers  were  able  to  complete  only  the 
household  schedule,  either  because  the  persons  selected  to  be 
interviewed  in  the  second  part  could  not  be  contacted  or  because 
the  respondent  refused  to  be  interviewed. 

Contrasted  to  this  high  proportion  of  completed  schedules 
stands  the  relatively  small  number  of  outright  refusals.  The 
interviewers  were  refused  any  information  in  36  units,  or  4.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  sample.  In  addition,  there  were  21  units  (2.4  per 
cent)  with  which  no  contact  could  be  made  despite  repeated 
visits.  Together,  the  refusals  and  the  "no  contacts"  accounted  for 
only  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  household  units,  attesting  to  the 
cooperation  obtained  from  the  Norristown  population. 

The  success  of  the  Survey  can  also  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  results  obtained  through  the  sample  inter- 
views correspond  to  those  independently  obtained  for  the  uni- 
verse of  the  Norristown  population.  The  best  standard  available 
for  such  comparison  is  the  1950  U.  S.  Census  which  preceded  the 
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Survey  by  approximately  two  years.  The  inclusion  of  the  Norris- 
town  State  Mental  Hospital  population  in  the  U.  S.  Census  enu- 
meration of  the  Norristown  population  restricts  the  number  of 
variables  for  which  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  Survey 
results  and  the  census  enumerations.  Of  necessity,  such  comparisons 
must  be  limited  to  either  those  variables  such  as  sex  and  color,  for 
which  data  are  available  to  adjust  the  census  tabulations  to  exclude 
the  hospital  patients,  or  those  variables,  such  as  average  household 
size  and  occupation  and  industrial  affiliation,  which,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  variable,  are  not  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
hospital  patients  in  the  Census  enumeration  of  Norristown. 
Where  comparisons  have  been  made,  the  results  appear  favorable. 

Among  the  828  persons  included  in  the  Household  Survey, 
there  were  82  males  per  100  females.  The  sex  ratio  of  the  total 
Norristown  population  18  years  old  and  over  as  derived  from 
census  data  was  86  males  per  100  females.  The  small  underrep- 
resentation  of  males  in  the  Survey  is  probably  due  to  the  greater 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  interviewers  in  contacting  those 
males  in  the  sample  who  worked  at  odd  hoin^s  of  the  day.  The 
racial  composition  of  the  sample  also  closely  corresponds  to  the 
census  data  on  the  total  population.  In  the  Household  Survey  90.5 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  whites  and  9.5  per  cent  were 
Negro.  In  the  1 950  census,  92.5  per  cent  of  the  Norristownpopula- 
tion  18  years  old  and  over  was  enumerated  as  white  and  7. 7  per  cent 
as  nonwhite.  Previous  discussion  of  the  racial  composition  of  the 
Norristown  population  has  shown  that  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
in  the  population  has  been  increasing  constantly  in  recent  decades. 
In  part,  the  small  differences  between  the  1950  census  and  the 
1952  survey  results  are  probably  attributable  to  a  continuation  of 
this  trend. 

Since  the  last  government  census  of  religious  bodies  in  the 
United  States  was  made  in  1936,  no  official  statistic*  on  the 
religious  composition  of  the  population  have  been  made  available 
on  a  community  level.  In  that  census,  of  the  Norristown  popula- 
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tion  15  years  of  age  and  over,  44  per  cent  were  Catholics,  53  per 
cent  were  Protestant,  and  three  per  cent  were  Jewish.  In  the 
1926  census.  Catholics  comprised  46  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  Norristown  Survey  data  indicate  that  the  1952  adult 
population  was  composed  of  45  per  cent  Catholics,  54  per  cent 
Protestants,  two  per  cent  Jews,  and  one  per  cent  with  no  religious 
preference.  While  not  conclusive,  the  consistency  of  these  results 
with  those  of  the  two  earlier  censuses  of  religious  bodies  further 
suggest  the  representativeness  of  the  data  obtained  by  the  House- 
hold Survey.  Comparison  of  the  sample  and  census  data  on 
average  number  of  persons  per  household  also  attests  to  the  rep- 
resentativeness of  the  sample.  According  to  the  Census,  the  aver- 
age Norristown  household  in  1950  consisted  of  5.80  persons^  the 
sample  yielded  an  average  household  size  of  5.76  persons. 

Table  2 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  NORRISTOWN 
HOUSEHOLD  SAMPLE*  AND  THE  1950  CENSUS  POPULATION 


Occupation  Group 

1950  Census 

Survey  Sample 

Professionals 

9 

7 

Proprietors 

Clerical  and  Sales  Workers 

7 
20 

11 
18 

Craftsmen 

16 

16 

Operatives 
Service  Workers 

30 
10 

30 
13 

Laborers 

8 

5 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

100 

Total  Number 

14,783 

517 

*  Of  the  797  respondents  for  whom  complete  work  histories  were 
obtained,  517  were  in  the  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  This 
table  and  Table  3  are  derived  from  Gladys  L.  Palmer,  "Attitudes  Toward 
Work  In  An  Industrial  Community, ' '  The  American  Journal  ofSociolo^, 
63  (July,  1957),  p.  18. 
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Table  3 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE 
NORRISTOWN  HOUSEHOLD  SAMPLE*  AND  THE  1950  CENSUS  POPULATION 


Industry  of  Employment 

1950  Census 

Survey  Sample 

Agriculture,  mining 
Construction 

6 

2 
5 

Manufacturing  Durable  goods 

Non-durable  goods 

21 
23 

20 

22 

Transportation,  communication  and 
utilities 

8 

9 

Trade 

16 

17 

Financial  and  business  services 

5 

3 

Personal  services  and  entertainment 

7 

8 

Professional  and  related  services 

11 

11 

Public  administration 

5 

3 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

100 

Total  Number 

14,783 

517 

*  See  footnote  to  Table  2. 

In  conjunction  with  her  use  of  the  Norristown  Survey  data  to 
analyze  the  attitudes  toward  work  in  an  industrial  community, 
Gladys  Palmer  compared  the  occupational  and  industrial  dis- 
tribution of  the  sample  of  workers  in  Norristown  with  the 
structure  of  employment  as  reported  in  the  1950  census.^  The 
results  of  these  comparisons,  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3,  indicated 
that  "the  general  profile  of  the  sample  occupational  distribution 
is  correct  and  so  are  the  proportions  of  manual  and  non-manual 
workers  to  the  total. "^  Similarly,  the  industrial  distribution  of 
employment  for  the  sample  population  compared  very  closel}'  with 
the  distribution  obtained  in  the  1950  Census  of  Population.  These 

1  Gladys  L.  Palmer,  "Attitudes  Tow^ard  Work  In  An  Industrial 
Community,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  63  (July,  1957),  p. 
18. 

2  Jbid, 
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data,  together  with  those  on  sex,  color,  and  religion  strongly  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  sample  obtained  in  the  Household  Survey  was 
representative  of  the  adult  population  of  Norristownj  on  t^his 
basis,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  serious  bias  exists  with 
respect  to  the  representativeness  of  either  the  objective  chara- 
teristics  of  the  respondents  or  of  the  attitudes  and  behavior  which 
they  indicated  in  their  answers  to  the  specific  questions. 

Conclusions 

The  preceding  description  of  the  Norristown  Household  Survey 
emphasized  the  sampling  technique,  the  schedule,  and  the  rep- 
resentativeness of  the  Survey.  In  this  presentation,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  in  detail  the  success  in  eliciting  in- 
formation necessary  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  technological  change 
and  social  adjustment.  Such  an  evaluation  must  be  left  to  the 
Seminar  students  who  will  use  the  survey  data  in  their  individual 
projects.  In  using  the  schedule  material  for  such  purposes,  other 
primary  and  secondary  sources  of  information  also  have  been  used. 
Because  the  schedule  itself  represents  the  end  product  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  most  of  the  participants  in  the  Seminar  and 
was  designed  to  incorporate  the  interests  of  students  working 
on  quite  diverse  research  projects,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
probe  certain  areas  as  intensively  as  they  deserved.  When  the 
Survey  analysis  showed  certain  areas  as  worthy  of  further  explora- 
tion, the  student  responsible  for  that  particular  topic  of  investiga- 
tion was  able  to  go  back  to  the  community  and  pursue  the  subject 
through  more  detailed  questioning  of  a  smaller  sample  group  or 
of  panels  of  persons  who  were  more  directly  involved  with  the 
subject  of  study.  In  this  respect,  the  Survey,  while  designed  to 
provide  definite  answers  in  certain  areas  of  analysis,  served  also 
to  suggest  other  areas  that  should  be  examined  through  other, 
more  intensive  surveys  or  through  other  techniques  of  investiga- 
tion. 


Studies  of  Population 


Basic  to  all  the  different  aspects  of  the  Norristown  study 
is  the  analysis  of  the  socio-demographic  structure  of  the  Norris- 
town community,  for  it  was  the  thesis  of  the  Seminar  that  only 
within  this  framework  could  behavior  patterns  be  adequately 
described  and  interpreted.  It  was,  of  course,  recognized  that  the 
demographic  structure  is  in  itself  dynamic,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
continuously  adjusting  to  the  changing  technological  environ- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  demographic  structure 
itself  must  be  viewed  as  a  factor  which,  as  a  result  of  this  change 
in  itself,  requires  still  further  adjustment  in  the  behavior  patterns 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  community.  In  these  terms,  the 
socio-demographic  structure  is  both  a  product  and  a  cause  of 
social  adjustment. 

With  this  basic  relation  in  mind,  several  studies  by  members  of 
the  Seminar  undertook  to  investigate  various  aspects  of  the  Norris- 
town population  over  the  last  fifty  years.  These  included  analyses 
both  of  the  patterns  of  growth  as  a  function  of  births,  deaths,  and 
migration,  and  of  the  changing  socio-demographic  composition 
of  the  population. 

The  first  study  to  be  reported  in  this  chapter  is  that  on  "Pat- 
terns of  Migration  and  Occupational  Mobility  in  Norristown, 
1910-1950."  This  study  exemplifies  the  analytic  use  which  was 
made  of  the  various  sources  of  socio-demographic  data  available 
in  Norristown  proper.  Collating  the  data  contained  in  the  birth, 
death,  and  school  records  with  those  available  in  the  city  direc- 
tories, this  study  was  able  to  ascertain  the  volume  and  selective 

80 
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character  of  both  migration  and  occupational  mobihty  in  Norris- 
town  in  each  decade  between  1910  and  1950.  Data  obtained  in 
this  way  were  used  to  supplement  the  mobility  information  ob- 
tained from  the  Household  Survey  in  showing  the  ways  in  which 
migration  and  occupational  mobility  have  complemented  each 
other  and  together  have  changed  the  socio-demographic  structure 
of  the  Norristown  community. 

Relying  exclusively  on  the  Household  Survey  as  a  source  of  its 
data,  the  second  study  reported  here  concerns  itself  with  the 
"Journey  to  Work"  by  members  of  the  Norristown  labor  force. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  data,  the  study  indicates  the  way  in 
which  commuting  patterns  have  changed  since  the  1920's  and  the 
relationship  which  such  changes  have  to  the  changing  mobility 
patterns  described  in  the  first  selection. 

The  diverse  uses  to  which  the  data  contained  in  the  Norris- 
town Household  Survey  have  been  put  are  further  illustrated  by 
William  Dorfman's  study  of  "Some  Factors  in  Intergenerational 
Occupational  Mobility."  Comparing  the  information  on  occupa- 
tions of  respondents  or  other  household  members  with  that  of 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  this  analysis  attempts  to  ascertain  both 
the  extent  and  direction  of  intergenerational  mobility  and  the 
social  and  demographic  factors  associated  with  such  mobility.  The 
results  obtained  are  useful  in  evaluating  the  relation  which 
mobility  has  had  to  the  changing  occupational  structure  of  the 
labor  force. 

The  last  two  selections  in  this  chapter  examine  the  fertility 
behavior  of  the  Norristown  population.  The  first  study,  "Chang- 
ing Patterns  of  Fertility,  1920-1950,"  utilizes  the  data  contained 
in  the  local  birth  records  to  ascertain  first  how  the  reproductive 
behavior  of  the  total  population  has  changed  over  time  and  second, 
what  socio-economic  fertility  differentials  existed  in  Norristown 
and  how  these  have  changed.  In  so  doing,  it  indicates  the  changing 
contribution  which  various  segments  of  the  community  made  to 
the  overall  growth  of  the  population.  Closely  related  to  this  first 
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selection  in  subject  matter,  but  relying  instead  on  the  Household 
Survey  as  a  source  of  its  data,  is  the  second  selection  on  fertihty, 
"Differential  Fertility  in  Norristown,  1952,"  by  Anne  Lee.  Ana- 
lyzing the  fertility  of  the  families  in  the  household  sample,  the 
analyses  made  in  this  study  illustrate  the  advantages  offered  by 
survey  data  as  well  as  the  limitations  inherent  in  such  data  for 
purposes  of  historical  research.  The  two  fertihty  studies  taken 
together  show,  however,  how  records  and  interview  materials 
can  be  used  coordinately  to  provide  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
fertihty.  Although  the  mortality  data  which  were  made  available 
to  the  Seminar  have  been  tabulated,  their  analysis  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

PATTERNS  OF  MIGRATION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY* 

Sidney  Goldstein 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  socio-demographic  structure  of 
Norristown  and  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  has  been  under- 
going a  steady  change  under  the  impact  of  industrialization  and 
urbanization.  A  study  of  these  changes  alone  might  not,  therefore, 
be  too  novel  either  in  its  approach  or  its  conclusions.  What  makes 
this  project  unique  is  the  attempt  to  differentiate  between  those 
changes  in  the  population  structure  which  have  resulted  from 
demographic  adjustments  made  by  the  resident  population  to  the 
changing  industrial  needs  of  the  community  and  those  changes 
which  have  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  migratory  movements 
into  and  out  of  Norristown  by  selected  segments  of  the  population. 
It  is  to  this  problem  of  the  historical  investigation  of  migration 
and  occupational  mobility  patterns  in  Norristown  that  the  parti- 
cular project  being  reported  here  was  oriented.  With  this  in  mind, 
it  had  as  its  goals:  (1)  to  devise  a  methodology  which  would  per- 
mit the  determination  of  the  volume  and  the  character  of  both 

*  This  selection  represents  a  slightly  revised  version  of  the  summary 
chapter  of  Sidney  Goldstein,  Patterns  of  Mobility,  1910-1950  (Philadel- 
phia: University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1958). 
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in-  and  out-migration  and  occupational  mobility  in  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century^  (2) 
to  use  this  method  for  analysis  of  the  role  of  migration  and 
occupational  mobility  in  changing  the  socio-demographic  struc- 
ture of  the  Norristown  community  in  the  forty-year  period 
between  1910  and  1950. 

A  review  of  the  population  trends  of  Norristown  showed  that 
the  borough  had  experienced  a  fluctuating  rate  of  growth  from 
its  founding  in  1812  to  1950,  and  that  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  this  rate  of  growth  has  been  steadily  declining  until  in 
the  1940-1950  decade,  there  was  actually  a  small  population  loss. 
Concomitant  with  this  changing  pattern  of  growth  were  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  socio-demographic  structures:  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  population^  an  increase  followed 
by  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  males  to  females;  an  aging  of  the 
population;  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  manual  laborers 
in  the  labor  force.  Census  data  in  themselves  were  shown,  however, 
to  be  of  only  limited  value  for  the  analysis  of  the  dynamics  be- 
hind these  changes.  Attention,  therefore,  turned  to  means  of 
acquiring  other  sources  of  data  that  would  permit  such  an  analysis 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  historical  role  of  in-migration  in 
these  changes. 

Because  of  the  historical  orientation  of  this  study,  the  potential 
sources  of  data  were  limited  to  survey  data,  vital  statistics  re- 
cords, school  records,  and  city  directories.  First,  the  data  collected 
by  the  Norristown  Household  Survey  were  analyzed  to  assess  the 
values  and  limitations  of  a  survey  for  determining  the  historical 
patterns  of  migration  to  and  from  the  community  and  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  the  1952  Norristown  population  in 
terms  of  the  migration  status  of  its  members  and  to  indicate  how 
the  migrants  differ  from  those  who  were  born  and  continued  to 
reside  in  Norristown. 

The  major  limitations  of  the  survey  as  a  source  of  historical 
migration  data  were  found  to  be  inherent  in  the  manner  in  which 
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the  original  data  were  collected.  A  household  survey  is  ipso  fojcto 
limited  to  the  population  that  is  currently  resident  in  Norristown. 
Only  limited  data  could  be  obtained  about  some  of  the  persons 
who  migrated  out  of  Norristown,  and  data  on  in-migrants  were 
obtainable  only  for  those  who  moved  to  Norristown  and  were 
still  living  there  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  No  data  were  available 
on  those  who  had  been  in-migrants  but  who  had  since  then  out- 
migrated  or  on  those  who  died  since  the  time  that  they  had  in- 
migrated.  Since  neither  the  in-migrants  nor  the  Norristown-born 
persons  who  continued  to  reside  in  Norristown  can  be  regarded  as 
representative  of  both  these  earlier  cohorts,  no  exact  data  are 
available  from  this  source  on  either  the  total  volume  or  the 
selective  character  of  migration  to  the  community  during  the 
whole  period  under  investigation. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  survey  data  are  completely 
valueless  for  an  historical  study  of  migration.  They  do  provide 
data  on  all  those  in-migrants  who  moved  into  Norristown  through- 
out the  last  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  and  who  have  continued  to 
reside  there  till  the  present  time,  and  on  native  Norristonians  in 
the  population.  The  survey  thus  yielded  valuable  information 
on  what  has  been  called  the  "end  product"  of  the  total  in- 
migration,  that  is,  data  on  the  volume  and  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  survivors  of  the  total  in-migrant  group.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  size  and  the  characteristics  of  this  group  with 
that  of  the  surviving  non-migrant  group,  the  net  effect  of  this 
total  in-movement  on  the  Norristown  community  w^as  deter- 
mined. In  this  sense,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  in-migration 
of  the  last  half  century  was  measured  even  though  the  changing 
patterns  of  migration  within  this  period  could  not  be  determined. 

Analysis  based  on  the  survey  showed  that  64  per  cent  of  the 
current  adult  white  population  of  Norristown  and  83  percent  of 
the  adult  Negro  population  were  born  elsewhere.  Since  such  a 
high  proportion  of  the  population  of  Norristown  consisted  of 
migrants,  the  socio-demographic  characteristics  of  this  group  in 
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large  measure  determined  the  socio-demographic  characteristics 
of  the  total  population.  In  terms  of  their  present  characteristics, 
the  migrants  were  found  to  have  a  lower  ratio  of  males  to  females 
than  did  the  non-migrants,  a  higher  average  age,  and  a  lower 
level  of  educational  achievement.  The  only  significant  differences 
in  occupational  composition  of  the  two  groups  were  the  lower 
proportion  of  clerical  workers  and  the  higher  proportion  of  semi- 
skilled laborers  among  the  migrant  males  and  the  lower  propor- 
tion of  both  these  groups  but  a  higher  proportion  of  housewives 
among  the  migrant  females. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  survey  data  was  the  possibility  they 
offered  for  obtaining  both  information  about  the  subjective  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  migration  process  and  data  on  the  migrants 
before  their  arrival  in  Norristown.  This  analysis  indicated  that  the 
Norristown  migrants  had  moved  to  Norristown  from  widely 
scattered  origins,  but  that  the  largest  proportion  of  them  came 
from  other  communities  in  Pennsylvania,  For  those  who  came 
from  nearby  communities  the  economic  motive  ranked  slightly 
more  important  than  marriage  and  the  desire  to  obtain  a  better 
home  as  reasons  for  in-migration.  Among  those  who  came  from 
more  distant  places  the  economic  factor  was  much  more  import- 
ant. For  all  groups  of  migrants,  a  majority  experienced  no  change 
in  occupational  status  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  migration  pro- 
cess. Among  those  who  did,  a  higher  proportion  were  mobile  in  a 
downward  direction.  The  pattern  of  occupational  mobility  differed, 
however,  for  those  who  moved  from  nearby  and  those  who  came 
from  more  distant  places.  Probably  as  a  reflection  of  the  greater 
importance  of  the  economic  factor  in  the  motivation  of  this  latter 
group,  a  higher  proportion  experienced  occupational  mobility  as 
an  accompaniment  of  migration,  and  among  these,  a  higher  pro- 
portion moved  upward  rather  than  downward. 

Inasmuch  as  data  from  the  survey  could  not  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  historical  patterns  of  movement  into  the  community, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  researcher  interested  in  an  historical 
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Study  of  migration  must  turn  to  other  sources  in  order  to 
obtain  more  complete  measures  of  the  total  volume  and  character 
of  both  movement  into  and  out  of  Norristown  in  each  of  the 
decades  from  1910  to  1950.  Norristown  has  a  wide  array  of 
historical  data  that  are  readily  accessible  to  a  study  such  as 
this.  As  discussion  in  Chapter  5  of  this  voliune  has  shown,  it  has 
an  unbroken  series  of  city  directories  covering  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years.  Its  school  records  date  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Complete  files  of  marriage  licenses  and  of  birth  and  death  certifi- 
cates exist  for  the  past  sixty  years.  It  was,  therefore,  to  these 
sources  of  information  that  we  turned,  in  part  because  they, 
unlike  the  other  potential  sources  of  data,  have  the  required 
historical  depth,  but  largely  because  we  have  come  to  beheve  that 
these  quite  distinct  types  of  data,  when  combined  in  the  process 
of  analysis,  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  Norristown  popula- 
tion, now  and  at  earlier  periods,  and  make  it  possible  to  study  the 
role  of  migration,  the  vital  forces,  and  occupational  mobility  in 
reconstructing  the  demographic  and  especially  the  occupational 
structure  of  the  population.  With  such  records  available,  the 
method  for  obtaining  the  data  necessary  for  analysis  of  historical 
patterns  of  migration  was  a  comparatively  simple  one.  For  pur- 
poses of  summarizing  the  procedure,  the  1940-1950  decade  will 
be  used  as  an  example.  The  same  procedvire  was  followed  for  each 
of  the  three  other  decades,  1910-1920,  1920-1950,  and  1950- 
1940. 

Two  samples  were  drawn  from  the  directories  of  that  decade, 
one  from  the  directory  of  the  first  year  of  the  decade,  1 940,  and 
the  other  from  the  last  directory  of  the  decade,  1950.  Each  sample 
consisted  of  a  ten  percent  random  selection  of  all  Norristovsm 
adult  male  residents  listed  in  each  of  these  directories.  Tests 
indicated  that  each  of  these  samples  accurately  represented  both 
the  total  size  of  the  adult  male  population  of  Norristown  and  its 
occupational  composition  in  the  respective  years.  The  first  of 
these  samples,  that  drawn  from  the  1 940  directory,  served  as  the 
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basis  for  analyzing  migration  out  of  the  community  during  the 
ensuing  decade.  All  of  these  people  were  hving  in  Norristown  in 
1940.  By  tracing  the  individuals  in  this  sample  through  all  the 
succeeding  directories  of  that  decade  up  to  and  including  that  of 
1950,  it  became  possible  to  note  changes  in  residence  within 
Norristown  and  changes  in  occupation.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
tracing  provided  information  on  migration  out  of  Norristown,  for 
although  some  of  the  individuals  were  found  in  all  the  directories, 
the  listing  of  others  disappeared  during  the  decade.  Not  all  of 
these  disappearances  could  be  attributed  to  migration,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  persons  had  died  since  the  last  directory  census. 
Therefore,  all  of  the  disappearances  were  cross-checked  in  the 
Norristown  death  records,  and  only  after  those  who  had  dis- 
appeared due  to  death  had  been  identified  was  the  remaining 
loss  attributed  to  out-migration. 

The  second  sample,  that  drawn  from  the  1950  directory, 
served  as  the  basis  for  determining  migration  into  the  com- 
munity during  the  previous  decade.  All  of  these  people  were 
hving  in  Norristown  in  1 950.  By  tracing  these  males  back  through 
all  proceding  directories  to  and  including  that  of  1 940,  it  similarly 
became  possible  to  note  all  changes  in  residence  and  occupation. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  forward  traced  1 940  sample,  some  of  these 
persons  were  listed  in  all  the  directories  back  through  1940. 
Other  listings  could  not  be  located  through  the  tracing  process. 
These  were  the  potential  in-migrants,  potential  because  it  was 
also  possible  that  some  were  not  found  in  the  earlier  directories 
because  they  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  minimum  age 
required  for  inclusion  in  the  directory  listings.  Therefore,  after 
these  eighteen-year-olds  were  identified  through  the  use  of  school 
records  and  birth  certificates,  the  remaining  group  of  persons 
who  did  not  appear  in  the  earlier  directories  were  classified  as 
in-migrants  to  Norristown. 

After  both  these  samples  had  been  selected  and  traced,  and  the 
possible   causes   for   disappearance    from    directories    had   been 
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checked,  the  migration  patterns  of  both  the  1 940  population  and 
the  1950  population  during  the  1940—1950  decade  could  be  ascer- 
tained. The  data  indicated  how  many  and  what  segments  of  the 
1 940  population  moved  out  of  the  community  during  the  decade 
and  how  many  and  what  segments  of  the  1950  population  moved 
into  the  community  during  the  decade.  By  a  combination  of 
these  two  findings,  the  net  effects  of  migration  both  in  terms  of 
number  and  occupational  characteristics  was  determinable. 

The  results  yielded  by  this  method  of  identifying  the  in- 
migrants  and  the  out-migrants  in  the  Norristown  population  were 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  tests  to  measure  their  accuracy.  These 
tests  showed  that  (1)  directories  provided  almost  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  adult  male  populations 5  (2)  the  occupational 
composition  of  the  directory  samples  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
comparable  United  States  census  enumeration  of  the  Norris- 
town male  population,  and  the  directory  Hstings  were  not  biased 
in  favor  of  the  white-collar  occupations  5  (3)  death  records  could 
be  used  to  identify  those  persons  who  had  disappeared  from  the 
city  directories  due  to  death  rather  than  to  out-migration  5  (4) 
school  records  and  birth  certificates  could  be  employed  to  identify 
those  who  first  appeared  in  directories  upon  becoming  eighteen. 
The  accuracy  of  these  sources  of  data  gave  assurance  that  those 
disappearances  from  the  directories  that  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  death  could  be  attributed  to  out- migration;  and  similarly, 
that  those  new  appearances  that  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
eighteen-year-olds  could  accurately  be  ascribed  to  in-migration. 
The  use  of  the  method  of  residues  to  identify  in-  and  out- 
migrants  was  justified,  therefore,  in  that  the  number  of  errors 
included  in  the  migrant  category  were  minimal.  Consequently, 
the  rates  of  in-  and  out-migration  accurately  represented  the 
migration  experience  of  the  Norristown  population. 

Data  from  directories  also  made  possible  the  analysis  of  occupa- 
tional mobility  among  both  the  migrant  and  the  non-migrant 
populations.  It  thus  became  possible  to  evaluate  changes  in  the 
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occupational  structure  of  the  population  from  one  census  to 
another  in  terms  of  either  (1)  the  occupational  mobility  of  the 
resident  population  of  Norristown  as  an  adjustment  to  the  chang- 
ing demands  and  opportunities  of  the  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity 5  (2)  the  entrance  of  young  persons  into  the  labor  force  and 
the  exit  of  those  who  died;  (3)  the  movement  during  the  decade 
into  or  out  of  the  community  of  persons  of  particular  occupations, 
at  least  partly  as  a  response  to  the  push  or  pull  factors  of  employ- 
ment opportunities.  In  making  possible  this  form  of  analysis, 
this  method  provided  a  basis  for  obtaining  data  on  the  changing 
role  of  migration  in  affecting  the  population  growth  and  occupa- 
tional composition  of  the  Norristown  male  population  from  1910 
to  1950. 

For  the  forty-year  period  from  1910  to  1950  migration  accoun- 
ted for  80  per  cent  of  the  population  growth  of  the  adult  male 
population  of  Norristown,  the  other  20  per  cent  being  attributable 
to  the  net  effects  of  the  vital  forces.  This  contribution  of  migration 
to  population  growth  was  not  uniform,  however,  throughout  the 
forty-year  period.  Its  importance  was  greatest  in  the  1910-1920 
decade  when  the  opposing  streams  of  in-  and  out-migration 
resulted  in  a  net  gain  to  the  community  of  213  persons  per  1,000 
population.  In  the  next  decade,  the  net  rate  of  gain  from  migra- 
tion declined  to  119.  The  sharpest  change,  however,  occurred  in 
the  1930—1940  decade  when  the  gain  from  migration  amounted 
to  only  4  per  1,000  population.  This  low  level  of  gain  from  migra- 
tion continued  through  the  1940-1950  decade.  This  change  in  the 
migration  patterns  to  and  from  Norristown  explains  in  large 
measure  why  the  population  of  the  community  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  decreasing  rate  since  1910  and  why  in  the  1940-1950 
decade  there  was  actually  a  small  loss  in  the  total  population. 

Despite  the  fact  that  migration  has  come  to  play  a  decreasing 
role  in  the  population  growth  of  Norristown,  the  actual  volume 
of  movement  into  and  out  of  the  community  throughout  this 
forty-year  period  remained  at  a  very  high  level.  Whereas  the 
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in-migration  rate  of  the  earlier  decades  was  significantly  higher 
than  the  out-migration  rate,  in  the  1930-1940  and  1940-1950 
decades  the  gap  between  these  rates  was  greatly  reduced.  In  the 
1910-1920  decade,  for  example,  out  of  every  1,000  adult  males 
living  in  Norristown,  270  had  moved  out  by  1920,  and  in  that 
interval  483  out  of  every  1,000  who  were  living  in  NorristoAvn 
had  moved  into  the  community.  In  contrast,  369  out  of  every 
1,000  adult  males  living  in  Norristown  in  the  1940-1950  decade 
had  moved  out  by  1950,  and  404  per  1,000  had  moved  in  during 
this  same  ten-year  period.  Thus,  although  the  pattern  of  net 
migration  had  changed,  the  total  rates  of  movement  remained 
at  a  high  level,  and  even  for  the  two  decades  between  1930  and 
1950  there  was  a  turnover  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  com- 
munity's population  despite  the  fact  that  the  net  change  resulting 
from  migration  approached  zero. 

The  fact  that  such  high  rates  of  in-  and  out-migration  were 
experienced  in  each  of  these  decades  did  not,  however,  necessarily 
indicate  a  comparably  high  degree  of  population  instabihty.  Com- 
bined use  of  the  directory  data  obtained  through  the  forward  and 
backward  tracing  processes  made  it  possible  to  ascertain  the 
twenty-year  migration  experience  of  those  persons  who  were 
resident  in  Norristown  in  1920,  1930,  and  1940.  These  data 
showed  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  persons  who  moved  out 
of  Norristown  in  one  decade  were  persons  who  had  moved  into 
Norristown  in  the  previous  decade.  Separate  analyses  of  the  wliite 
collar  and  manual  labor  groups  showed  that  this  same  pattern 
characterized  the  members  of  both  these  occupational  categories. 
This  meant,  therefore,  that  the  high  in-  and  out-migration  rates 
of  each  decade  were  largely  attributable  to  the  movement  of  the 
repeated  migrants  into  and  out  of  the  community,  and  that  there 
was  a  relatively  large  segment  of  the  population  which,  through 
its  continuous  residence  in  Norristown,  pro^^ded  continuity  and 
stability  to  the  community.  Further  comparison  of  the  mobility 
behavior  of  the  repeated  migrants  and  the  continuous  residents 
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Table  1 

DECENNIAL  RATES  OF  IN-,  OUT-,  AND  NET  MIGRATION,  NORRISTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA,  1910-1950,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP* 


1910- 

1920- 

1930- 

1940- 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

In- Migration  Rates 

Professionals 

455 

489 

518 

338 

Managers 

471 

542 

273 

333 

Clerical  and  sales 

308 

410 

309 

286 

Skilled  laborers 

410 

456 

285 

362 

Semi-skilled 

508 

475 

481 

480 

Unskilled 

678 

623 

418 

461 

AH  Groups  483  501  381  404 


Out- Migration  Rates 

Professionals 

152 

267 

250 

415 

Managers 

143 

365 

455 

280 

Clerical  and  sales 

269 

343 

335 

464 

Skilled  laborers 

282 

335 

352 

286 

Semi-skilled 

317 

436 

333 

372 

Unskilled 

288 

385 

490 

373 

All  Groups  270  382  377  369 


Net  Migration  Rates 

Professionals 

303 

222 

268 

-77 

Managers 

328 

177 

-182 

53 

Clerical  and  sales 

39 

67 

-26 

-178 

Skilled  laborers 

128 

121 

-67 

76 

Semi-skilled 

191 

39 

148 

108 

Unskilled 

390 

238 

-72 

88 

All  Groups 

213 

119 

4 

35 

*  Rates  represent  the  number  of  adult  male  migrants  per  1,000 
males  in  each  occupational  group  at  the  midpoint  of  each  decade. 
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indicated  that,  even  during  their  relatively  short  period  of  resi- 
dence in  Norristown,  the  repeated  migrants  experienced  more 
intraurban  residential  mobility  than  did  the  more  permanent 
residents  of  the  community.  It  was  suggested  that  the  existence 
of  this  high  degree  of  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  repeated 
migrants  might  have  significant  implications  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  personal  and  social  disorganization. 

While  the  high  rates  of  in-  and  out-migration  did  not  greatly 
affect  the  total  size  of  the  Norristown  population  in  the  years 
between  1950  and  1950,  the  fact  that  opposing  streams  of  migra- 
tion in  these  and  in  the  earlier  two  decades  were  differentially 
selective  of  persons  in  the  various  occupational  groups  meant  that 
migration  altered  the  occupational  composition  of  the  population. 
Whereas  the  beginning  of  the  forty-year  period  was  characterized 
by  high  rates  of  gain  by  all  occupational  groups  except  the  service 
workers,  by  the  1940—1950  decade  a  number  of  the  occupational 
groups  showed  net  migratory  losses.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  the  highest  net  rates  of  gain  were  experienced  by  the 
unskilled  labor  group,  the  professionals,  and  the  managerial  group. 
In  the  1940-1950  decade  the  three  laboring  groups  and  the 
managers  continued  to  experience  net  gains  through  migration, 
and  the  professionals  and  clerical  and  sales  workers  showed  losses. 

Occupational  selectivity  characterized  the  migration  streams 
in  all  four  decades  although  its  extent  and  direction  varied  in  the 
different  decades.  Migration  was  shown,  however,  to  be  only  one 
among  several  factors  responsible  for  changes  in  the  occupational 
composition  of  the  Norristown  population,  the  other  factors  being 
the  entrance  of  young  persons  into  the  labor  force,  the  exodus  of 
old  persons  through  retirement  and  death,  and  occupational 
mobility.  In  the  earlier  decades  of  the  century,  of  these  three 
factors  migration  was  the  most  important  in  the  growth  of  the 
different  occupational  groups  and  in  changing  the  composition  of 
the  occupational  structure.  Its  importance  varied,  of  course,  from 
one  occupational  group  to  the  next,  but  in  almost  all  instances 
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migration  served  to  replace  the  losses  sustained  through  death  and 
occupational  mobility  and  in  a  number  of  groups  it  served  to  add 
members  to  the  labor  force  in  response  to  the  increased  demands 
of  the  local  economy.  In  the  more  recent  decades,  migration 
played  a  less  important  role  in  changing  the  size  of  the  different 
occupational  groups  and  in  altering  the  occupational  structure 
of  the  community.  By  the  1940-1950  decade,  occupational 
mobility  was  more  important  than  migration  in  changing  the  size 
of  all  groups  except  the  clerical  and  sales  workers,  skilled,  and 
semi-skilled  workers. 

Table  2 

OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY,   RESIDENT  MALE  LABOR  FORCE  OF  NORRISTOWN 
1910-1950,  BY  DECADES 

Upward         Same      Down"ward      Total  Total 

Decade  Mobility  Occupation  Mobility     Per  Cent     Number 


1910-1920 

15.8 

75.9 

8.3 

100.0 

781 

1920-1930 

17.5  - 

71.4 

11.1 

100.0 

760 

1930-1940 

21.1 

65.9 

13.0 

100.0 

907 

1940-1950 

22.8 

65.1 

12.1 

100.0 

972 

The  increased  importance  of  occupational  mobility  in  producing 
changes  in  the  occupational  composition  of  the  Norristown  male 
population  is  reflected  in  the  decreased  occupational  stability  that 
characterized  the  labor  force  in  1940-1950  compared  to  1910- 
1920.  Whereas  76  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  the  1910-1920 
decade  remained  in  the  same  occupational  group  throughout  the 
ten-year  period,  the  comparable  percentage  for  the  1940-1950 
decade  was  only  65  per  cent.  The  stability  of  persons  in  different 
occupational  groups  differed  significantly,  but  in  all  four  periods, 
the  professionals,  managers,  and  skilled  laborers  were  more  stable 
than  were  the  clerical  and  sales  workers  and  semi-  and  unskilled 
laborers.  For  all  groups,  except  the  semi-skilled,  the  degree  of 
stability  was  less  in  1940-1950  than  in  1910-1920, 
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Taken  together,  these  data  on  population  growth,  migration, 
and  occupational  mobility  trends  in  Norristown  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  form  a  fairly  integrated  pattern  and  one 
which  correlates  closely  with  the  development  of  the  business 
structure  of  the  community  over  this  same  time  span.  Since  1910 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Norristown  population  has  been  steadily 
declining,  and  between  1940  and  1950,  the  community  actually 
experienced  a  small  population  loss.  In  each  of  the  decades  since 
1910,  the  net  rate  of  migration  to  Norristown  has  also  declined, 
and  in  both  the  1930-1940  and  1940-1950  decades  the  opposing 
streams  of  migration  approximately  equalled  each  other.  This 
general  decline  in  the  importance  of  migration  to  population 
growth  characterized  all  occupational  groups.  At  the  very  same 
time  that  the  effects  of  migration  on  the  size  and  the  composition 
of  the  Norristown  population  were  declining,  the  importance  of 
occupational  mobility  as  a  factor  responsible  for  changes  in  the 
occupational  structure  was  increasing,  reaching  a  peak  in  the 
1930-1940  decade  and  remaining  at  that  level  through  1940- 
1950.  On  this  basis,  it  was  suggested  that  a  complementary  in- 
verse relation  exists  between  migration  and  occupational  mobihty. 

In  the  twenty  years  between  1930  and  1950,  therefore,  Norris- 
town's  population  increased  only  slightly,  the  net  gain  throiogh 
migration  to  and  from  the  community  was  minimal,  and  occupa- 
tional mobility  by  the  resident  population  of  Norristown  became 
more  important  than  migration  as  the  means  by  which  adjust- 
ments were  made  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the  community. 
These  patterns  suggested  that  Norristown  had  reached  a  point  of 
demographic  stability  with  little  change  in  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion and  most  of  the  change  in  the  occupational  composition 
resulting  from  changes  occuring  within  the  community  proper, 
rather  than  through  the  effects  of  migration  into  and  out  of  the 
community. 

This  demographic  stability  closely  paralleled  the  economic 
stability  suggested  by  the  changes  in  the  size  and  composition  of 
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the  business  structure  of  the  community.  In  the  first  three  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  number  of  businesses  in  Norristown 
increased  by  65  per  centj  in  the  two  decades  following  1930,  the 
number  increased  by  little  more  than  five  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time,  whereas  the  thirty  years  before  1930  had  been  characterized 
by  certain  marked  changes  in  the  industrial  composition  of 
the  business  structure,  after  1930  the  number  of  businesses 
in  each  industrial  category  remained  relatively  constant.  With- 
out further  research,  the  underlying  reasons  for  this  relation 
between  the  patterns  of  population  growth  and  change  and  the 
developments  in  the  business  structure  cannot  be  conclusively 
ascertained.  Regardless  of  reason,  however,  the  connection  be- 
tween these  two  appears  closely  interrelated;  the  patterns  of 
change  in  both  strongly  suggest  that  between  1930  and  1950, 
despite  the  high  rates  of  in-  and  out-migration  which  approxi- 
mately balanced  each  other  and  despite  high  rates  of  business 
"births"  and  "deaths,"^  Norristown  was  characterized  by  a  high 
degree  of  demographic  and  economic  stability.  This  study  of  the 
role  of  migration  in  changing  the  population  size  and  the  occupa- 
tional composition  of  the  Norristown  population  and  the  relation 
of  migration  to  the  other  factors  responsible  for  population  change 
has  demonstrated  that  in  a  changing  population  such  as  that 
found  in  a  highly  industrialized  area,  a  decennial  census  is  not 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  dynamics  of  change  that  characterize  the 
intervening  years.  More  especially  the  census  does  not  separate 
out'the  effects  of  migration  on  this  changing  occupational  structure 
from  the  effects  resulting  from  occupational  mobility  on  the  part 

^  For  example,  in  the  1920—1950  decade,  Norristown  had  a  net  annual 
gain  of  30  business  firms  per  1,000  in  operation.  This  gain  resulted  from 
an  annual  average  "birth"  rate  of  123  and  a  "death"  rate  of  93.  In  the 
twenty  years  between  1930  and  1950,  the  annual  "birth"  rate  averaged 
84  and  the  "death"  rate  86,  resulting  in  an  average  net  annual  loss  of  2 
establishments  per  1 ,000  in  existence.  See  Goldstein  and  Mayer,  "Patterns 
of  Business  Growth  and  Survival  in  a,  Mediurn-Sized  Community," 
pp.  136-151  of  this  volume, 
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of  the  non-migrant  segment  of  the  community's  population.  It  is 
in  this  area  of  analysis  that  city  directories  offer  the  greatest 
promise,  for,  as  has  been  done  here,  they  can  be  used  to  obtain  a 
complete  history  of  the  population  size  and  occupational  structure 
of  the  community  as  a  product  of  both  the  migrational  responses 
to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  the  changes  in  occupational 
affiliation  on  the  part  of  the  resident  population. 

City  directories  have  been  shown  to  serve  a  number  of  functions 
in  relation  to  the  study  of  migration  and  occupational  mobility 
that  other  sources  of  data  do  not.  A  basic  weakness  in  the  exclusive 
use  of  census  data  and  vital  statistics  for  migration  analysis  is  that 
they  show  only  the  net  effects  of  migration  and  tell  nothing  about 
either  the  volume  or  the  characteristics  of  the  respective  streams 
of  in-  and  out-migration.  Survey  data  exhibited  two  major  weak- 
nesses: failure  to  provide  either  valid  data  on  out-migration  or  a 
complete  record  of  the  total  migration  into  the  community  in  the 
past.  Directories  as  a  source  of  migration  data  overcome  a  number 
of  the  serious  limitations  of  these  other  methods  and  provide 
comparable  data  for  the  entire  period  under  investigation. 

The  directory  permits  the  determination  of  the  volume  of  the 
separate  streams  of  in-  and  out-migration  for  each  time  span  used 
in  the  analysis.  In  addition,  it  permits  the  determination  of  the 
occupational  characteristics  of  the  migrants  at  the  time  of  their 
in-  and  out-movement,  and  therefore  inakes  possible  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  direct  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  occupational 
structure  of  the  community.  Without  such  data,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  changes  in  the  occupational  structure 
of  the  community  from  one  census  to  the  next  are  due  only  to 
occupational  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  resident  population,  or 
whether  instead  they  are  due  only  in  part  to  occupational  mobility 
and  in  part  to  selective  migration  of  persons  in  particular 
occupational  groups. 

It  is  largely  because  directories  give  these  necessary  data  that 
they  are  especially  useful  to  an  historical  study  such  as  this. 
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Through  their  analysis,  the  continuous  adjustment  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  changing  demands  of  the  local  economy  through  the 
process  of  occupational  change  can  be  determined,  as  well  as  how 
the  community  as  a  whole  makes  such  an  adjustment  by  both  the 
attraction  of  in-migrants  with  particular  occupations  and  the 
"expulsion"  of  those  members  of  the  community  who  fail  to 
adjust  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  local  economy.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  claimed  that  all  migration  can  be  explained  in  such  terms. 
None  the  less,  where  a  selective  process  of  in-  and  out-migration  is 
found  in  conjunction  with  a  process  of  occupational  mobility,  and 
where  economic  factors  have  been  shown  to  play  a  major  role  in 
stimulating  migration,  the  hypothesis  that  push  and  pull  factors 
are  operating  at  the  economic  level  seems  warranted.  An  analysis 
of  the  demographic  reaction  to  these  factors,  therefore,  provides  a 
good  index  to  the  type  of  adjustment  of  the  local  population  to 
their  changing  technological  environment. 

In  his  evaluation  of  social  security  data,  Donald  Bogue  notes 
that  such  data  "can  become  a  powerful  supplement  to  census  data 
for  the  study  of  the  processes  of  social  change."^  The  present  study 
indicates  that  for  cities  such  as  Norristown,  directory  data  are 
perhaps  an  even  more  "powerful"  supplement  and  can  serve  as 
accurate  and  valuable  sources  of  data  for  the  analysis  of  both 
occupational  mobility  and  migration  and  for  the  estimate  of  inter- 
censal  populations.  By  their  use,  in  conjunction  with  census  data, 
vital  statistics,  school  records,  and  social  security  data,  American 
demographers  may  have  at  their  disposal  valid  substitutes  for 
continuous  population  registration  systems. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  JOURNEY  TO  WORK 

Sidney  Goldstein 

The  preceding  study  of  the  dynamics  of  population  change 
in  Norristown  in  the  period   1910-1950  has  suggested  that  a 

^  Donald  Bogue,  An  Exploratory  Study  of  Migration  and  Labor 
Mobility  Using  Social  Security  Data  (Miami,  Ohio:  Scripps  Foundation 
for  Research  in  Population  Problems,  June,  1950),  p.  13. 
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complementary  relationship  exists  between  the  processes  of  migra- 
tion and  occupational  mobility^  as  the  labor  force  needs  of  Norris- 
town  have  changed  with  regard  to  the  number  and  types  of 
workers  employed  in  the  local  economy,  the  relative  importance 
of  migration  and  occupational  mobility  in  effecting  changes  in  the 
labor  force  structure  has  been  altered  significantly.  Although 
migration  continues  to  "adapt  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
population  to  the  changing  needs  of  industrial  development,"^ 
the  Norristown  data  suggest  that  occupational  mobility  has  had 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  bringing  about  adjustment  to 
changing  needs  without  necessitating  a  high  rate  of  geographical 
mobility.  These  two  processes  of  population  change  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, fully  account  for  the  changing  labor  force  structure  of  a 
given  community.  Historically,  the  availability  of  improved  modes 
of  transportation,  making  possible  ever  increasing  distance  be- 
tween place  of  work  and  place  of  residence,  has  introduced  still 
greater  flexibility  into  the  ways  in  which  the  local  labor  force 
needs  are  met. 

Among  the  respondents  in  the  Norristown  Household  Survey, 
only  1 7  per  cent  indicated  that  they  walked  to  work  compared  to 
83  per  cent  who  relied  upon  some  form  of  mechanical  trans- 
portation. Furthermore,  the  fact  that  62  per  cent  of  all  respondents 
used  private  automobiles  to  get  to  work  emphasizes  the  flexibility 
which  has  been  given  the  individual  worker  in  choosing  the 
particular  locality  in  which  he  takes  a  job.  This  widening  of  the 
labor  market  has  made  it  possible  for  various  earning  members  of 
the  family  to  work  in  different  localities  while  maintaining  a 
unified  home  life. 

For  purposes  of  the  Norristown  study,  the  hypothesized  flexi- 
bility introduced  into  the  labor  force  market  by  the  possible 
increase  in  the  distance  between  place  of  work  and  place  of  resi- 
dence raises  two  questions:  (1)  the  extent  to  which  this  distance 

1  Kate  E.  Liepman,  The  Journey  to  fVork  (London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  and  Company,  1945),  p.  10. 
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has  actually  increased,  that  is,  how  many  more  people  are 
travelling  greater  distance  to  work  now  than  in  earlier  times,  and 
(2)  assuming  the  distance  has  increased,  the  relationship  this 
bears  to  the  changing  patterns  of  migration  and  occupational 
mobility  as  described  earlier. 

Among  the  questions  included  in  the  Norristown  Household 
Survey  were  those  devoted  to  the  occupational  histories  of  those 
persons  in  the  sample  who  were  either  in  1 952  or  at  some  earlier 
time  members  of  the  labor  force.  This  particular  area  of  interroga- 
tion sought  data  on  such  points  as  (a)  all  jobs  held  from  the  time  of 
first  entrance  into  the  labor  force  until  1952^  (b)  the  length  of 
time  each  job  was  held;  (c)  the  name  of  the  employer  and  place 
of  work;  (d)  reasons  for  leaving  each  job  and  for  taking  a  new 
position.  Another  section  of  the  schedule  covered  the  migration 
history  of  the  respondent;  it  sought  data  on  such  points  as  (a)  all 
places  of  residence  (cities  and  towns  if  outside  of  Norristown  and 
different  street  addresses  if  in  Norristown);  (b)  the  length  of  time 
at  each  residence;  and  (c)  reasons  for  migrating  from  one  city 
to  another  or  for  moving  from  one  house  to  another.  Joint  use 
of  the  occupational  and  migration  history  data  thus  made  possible 
the  determination  of  place  of  residence  in  relation  to  place  of  work 
for  any  given  time  in  the  life  history  of  the  respondents.  These 
data,  therefore,  lent  themselves  to  testing  the  hypothesis  that 
distance  between  place  of  work  and  place  of  residence  was 
greater  in  1952  than  at  earlier  times  in  the  twentieth  century. 

For  purposes  of  measuring  these  relationships  over  time,  the 
following  procedure  was  adopted:  All  the  respondents  in  the 
Survey  resided  in  Norristown  in  1952.  The  type  of  job  and  place 
of  work  of  all  those  in  the  labor  force  at  that  time  was  next 
determined;  with  these  data,  the  labor  force  participants  were 
cross-classified  by  age,  occupational  group,  and  by  place  of  w^ork. 
For  purposes  of  occupational  analysis,  two  major  categories  were 
used — (1)  white  collar  workers  composed  of  professionals,  mana- 
gers, clerical  and  sales  personnel,  and  (2)  blue  collar  workers 
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composed  of  skilled,  semi-skilled,  unskilled,  and  service  workers. 
For  purposes  of  place  of  work  analysis  four  geographical  areas  were 
delineated:  (1)  the  borough  of  Norristown^  (2)  the  rest  of  the 
Norristown  area  which  includes  all  the  townships  adjoining 
Norristown  and  the  additional  townships  of  Conshohocken  and 
Lower  Providence  where  two  large  industrial  plants  are  located  j 
(5)  Philadelphia^  (4)  all  other  places.  The  first  three  of  these  areas 
correspond  roughly  to  the  following  distances  in  miles,  measuring 
from  the  center  of  Norristown:  (1)  two  miles 5  (2)  two  to  ten  miles; 
(5)  10  to  20  miles.  Because  the  fourth  category  includes  few  cases 
and  involves  diverse  places  of  work,  some  quite  distant  from 
Norristown,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  a  mileage  index  to  the 
distance  between  it  and  Norristown. 

The  introduction  of  historical  perspective  into  the  analysis  was 
accomplished  through  a  comparable  examination  of  the  work 
patterns  of  those  members  of  the  1952  survey  who  were  resident 
in  Norristown  twenty-five  years  earlier  and  who  at  that  time  were 
labor  force  participants.  Utilizing  the  1927  work  patterns  of  the 
1 952  residents  of  Norristown  presents  several  serious  limitations : 
The  data  for  1927  are  representative  only  of  that  segment  of  the 
1 927  population  which  had  the  two-fold  characteristic  of  surviving 
through  to  1952  and  of  still  living  in  Norristown  25  years  later. 
If  the  work  patterns  of  those  in  the  1927  population  who  either 
died  or  moved  away  in  the  interval  between  1927  and  1952  differ 
significantly  from  those  of  the  persons  included  in  the  analysis, 
then  these  data  do  not  properly  reflect  the  patterns  of  1927. 

A  second  limitation  introduced  by  the  method  revolves  about 
the  age  composition  of  the  two  samples.  The  1952  sample  em- 
braces all  age  groups  from  a  low  of  1 8-1 9  to  a  high  of  75  and  over. 
The  1927  sample  consists  of  those  members  of  the  1952  group  who 
were  working  in  Norristown  25  years  earlier.  What  is  being 
studied  here,  therefore,  are  the  work  patterns  of  selected  members 
of  the  1952  labor  force  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  work  careers. 
The  question  must  therefore  be  raised  as  to  whether  any  differ- 
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ences  found  between  these  two  time  periods  reflect  differences  in 
the  work  patterns  of  the  1927  and  1952  labor  forces  or  whether 
instead  they  merely  reflect  differences  in  the  work  patterns  of  the 
same  individuals  at  two  very  different  stages  of  their  occupational 
histories.  The  data  make  possible  an  answer  to  this  question.  From 
the  socio-demographic  information  obtained  in  the  interview,  it 
was  possible  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  respondents  in  1 952  and 
1927.  Utihzation  of  these  data  permits  control  for  age  differences 
between  the  1952  and  the  1927  population  groups.  Introduction 
of  such  age  controls  makes  possible  the  determination  of  those 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  journey  to  work  that  occurred  indepen- 
dently of  the  different  life  cycle  stages  at  which  the  members  of 
the  two  groups  were  in  the  two  periods  under  investigation. 

A  third  limitation  is  imposed  by  the  fact  that  the  data  are 
restricted  to  the  population  resident  in  the  community  and  do  not 
include  those  persons  who  work  in  Norristown  but  live  elsewhere. 
In  order  to  test  the  full  relationship  among  the  patterns  of 
migration,  occupational  mobility,  and  distance  travelled  to  work, 
data  on  both  those  going  out  of  Norristown  to  work  and  those 
coming  into  the  borough  for  employment  would  have  been 
desirable.  Since  the  data  are  restricted  to  the  Norristown  popula- 
tion, only  the  possible  relationship  among  migration,  occupational 
mobihty,  and  distance  travelled  to  work  by  Norristown  residents 
can  be  examined. 

Of  the  total  1952  labor  force  of  Norristown,  57.3  per  cent 
worked  in  the  borough  itself,  34.1  per  cent  in  the  adjoining  town- 
ships, 7.2  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  1.4  per  cent  in  other 
places.  By  contrast,  of  the  1927  groups,  73.8  per  cent  worked  in 
Norristown,  18,9  per  cent  in  the  adjoining  townships,  6.3  per  cent 
in  Philadelphia,  and  1.0  per  cent  in  other  places.^  Theoretically, 

^  The  low  level  of  participation  of  Norristown  residents  in  the  labor 
force  of  Philadelphia  and  their  high  level  of  participation  in  the  labor 
force  of  their  own  immediate  area  suggest  the  high  degree  of  indepen- 
dence which  Norristown  has  in  relation  to  Philadelphia. 
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the  more  efficient  and  more  numerous  means  of  transportation 
available  to  the  worker  at  mid-century  make  possible  greater 
economic  opportunities  through  increasing  the  potential  distance 
between  place  of  residence  and  place  of  employment.  Despite  this 
expectation,  the  Norristown  data  indicate  only  a  very  small 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  workers  travelhng  more  than  ten 
miles  to  get  from  home  to  work.  Within  the  limits  of  the  ten  mile 
radius,  however,  there  has  been  a  significant  shift  away  from 

Table  1 

PLACE  OF  WORK  OF  NORRISTOWN  RESmENTS,  1952  AND  1927, 
BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION 


Place  of  Work 
Year         Norris-        Norris-         Phila-        Else-  Total  Total 

town       town  Area     delphia      where        Per  Cent    Number 


Total  Labor  Force 

1952 

57.3 

34.1 

7.2            1.4 

100.0 

532 

1927 

73.8 

18.9 

6.3            1.0 

Total  Males 

100.0 

206 

1952 

51.9 

38.9 

7.8             1.4 

100.0 

516 

1927 

67.4 

24.8 

6.4            1.4 
Total  Females 

100.0 

141 

1952 

69.1 

23.8 

5.9            1.2 

100.0 

186 

1927 

87.6 

6.2 

6.2             — 

White  Collar  Males 

100.0 

65 

1952 

64.3 

20.8 

13.0            1.9 

100.0 

108 

1927 

73.6 

15.1 

9.4            1.9 
White  Collar  Females 

100.0 

53 

1952 

67.8 

16.8 

12.9             2.5 

100.0 

84 

1927 

85.7 

~— 

14.3             — 
Blue  Collar  Males 

100.0 

28 

1952 

47.0 

46.8 

5.5             0.7 

100.0 

238 

1927 

63.6 

30.7 

4.6            1.1 
Blue  Collar  Females 

100.0 

88 

1952 

70.3 

29.7 

—                — 

100.0 

102 

1927 

89.2 

10.8 

—                — 

100.0 

37 
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employment  near  home  to  employment  at  greater  distemces. 
Whether  this  is  directly  attributable  to  the  greater  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry  in  recent  years  and  the  need  for  increased 
distance  of  travel  to  work^  or  whether  it  is  a  direct  product  of  the 
improved  means  of  transportation  and  the  greater  range  of  em- 
ployment which  this  has  made  possible  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained  here.  In  all  probability,  it  is  a  function  of  both.  The 
pattern  of  change  for  the  total  labor  force  suggests  the  hypothesis 
that  in  the  adjustment  of  labor  force  supply  to  economic  opportu- 
nity there  tends  to  be  an  upper  limit  on  the  distance  from  home 
at  which  a  person  is  wiUing  to  take  a  new  job 5  beyond  that  limit 
occupational  change  is  accompanied  generally  by  residential 
change  as  well.  The  current  Norristown  data  do  not  permit  testing 
of  such  a  relation  between  distance  and  mobihty. 

In  general,  the  changes  in  patterns  of  work  of  all  sub-segments 
of  the  population  closely  parallel  those  of  the  labor  force  as  a 
whole.  For  males  and  females  and  for  blue  collar  and  white 
collar  segments  of  both  sex  groups,  the  percentage  of  labor 
force  participants  who  both  lived  and  worked  in  Norristown 
has  decreased  in  this  25-year  span:  conversely,  the  percent- 
age of  workers  holding  jobs  in  adjacent  areas  increased.  The 
percentage  going  to  work  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  changed 
little.  The  average  distance  between  place  of  residence  and  place 
of  work  has  therefore  increased,  but  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
increased  proportion  of  workers  taking  employment  in  the  town- 
ships close  to  Norristown,  rather  than  to  any  change  in  the 
relative  number  of  Norristonians  going  to  Philadelphia  or  else- 
where. 

The  period  most  closely  corresponding  to  1 927  in  the  migration 
and  occupational  mobihty  analysis  was  the  decade  ending  in  1930. 

1  In  1930,  65.3  per  cent  of  the  industrial  plants  and  37.3  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  employees  in  the  Norristown  area  were  in  Norristown 
proper;  by  1951,  the  corresponding  percentages  were  down  to  50.3  and 
22.7,  respectively. 
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At  that  time,  net  migration  was  119  per  1,000  population  and  29 
per  cent  of  the  resident  population  was  occupationally  mobile.  In 
1927,  74  per  cent  of  the  resident  population  worked  in  Norris- 
town,  1 9  per  cent  in  the  adjoining  townships,  and  seven  per  cent 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  The  period  most  closely  corres- 
ponding to  1952  in  the  earlier  analyses  was  the  decade  ending  in 
1950.  Then  net  migration  was  only  35  per  1,000  population  and 
the  percentage  of  occupationally  mobile  persons  was  up  to  35.  In 
1952,  only  57  per  cent  of  the  resident  population  worked  in 
Norristown,  34  per  cent  in  the  adjoining  townships,  and  seven 
per  cent  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  net  rates  of  migration  were  decreasing,  the  percentage  of 
persons  experiencing  occupational  mobility  and  the  percentage  of 
persons  travelling  greater  distances  between  place  of  residence 
and  place  of  work  increased. 

Although  not  conclusive,  these  data  suggest  that  both  decentra- 
lization of  industry  and  improvement  in  transportation  facihties 
have  served  to  increase  the  geographical  range  of  potential 
employment^  in  so  doing,  they  have  reduced  the  importance  of 
migration  in  effecting  changes  in  the  labor  force  structure  of  the 
community  and  have  correspondingly  increased  the  importance  of 
travelling  greater  distances  between  home  and  work.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  both  increased  occupational  mobility  within 
the  local  community  and  increased  commutation  to  and  from 
employment  in  areas  outside  the  immediate  town  of  residence 
have  assumed  greater  importance  in  adjusting  the  local  labor  force 
supply  to  the  needs  of  the  local  and  the  more  extended  economic 
area.  As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  people  in  the  area  can  adjust  in 
either  of  these  two  ways,  less  need  exists  for  other  people  to  be 
brought  in  from  outside  areas  or  for  Norristonians  to  leave  the 
area  in  search  of  work  elsewhere.  The  data  suggest,  too,  that 
there  are  definite  limits  on  the  distance  that  most  people  are 
willing  to  commute  to  work,  for  there  has  been  no  significcint 
increase  in  these  25  years  in  the  percentage  of  persons  commuting 
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more  than  1 0  miles  on  the  average.  It  is  probably  in  large  measure 
for  persons  seeking  economic  as  well  as  other  opportunities  beyond 
these  limits  that  migration  continues  to  serve  as  the  important 
mode  of  adjustment  of  labor  force  supply  and  demand. 

SOME    FACTORS    IN   INTERGENERATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL 

MOBILITY 

William  Dorfman 

Utilizing  the  data  obtained  in  the  Norristown  Household 
Survey,  this  study  attempts  to  ascertain  the  patterns  of  inter- 
generational  occupational  mobility  of  a  sample  of  544  adult  white 
males  in  Norristown.  First,  the  direction  and  extent  of  mobility 
are  investigated  and  compared  with  findings  for  other  twentieth- 
century  urban  communities.  Then,  certain  characteristics  of  the 
subjects  are  tested  to  determine  if  they  are  correlates  of  occupa- 
tional mobility.  Tentative  interpretations  and  explanations  are 
offered  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  relations,  but  it  must  be 
stressed  that  these  explanations  must  necessarily  be  incomplete 
because  of  the  complex  interaction  between  variables.  Though  the 
presence  of  association  between  variables  in  the  sample  gives  clues 
to  operating  forces,  no  causal  connection  between  those  variables 
and  occupational  mobility  is  explicitly  demonstrated. 

The  Norristown  Household  Survey  obtained  varied  amounts  of 
data  on  thousands  of  people  who  were  members  of  the  827 
households  from  whom  information  was  successfully  solicited.  It 
was  from  among  these  family  members  that  the  subjects  for  this 
study  of  intergenerational  occupational  mobility  were  selected  by 
the  author.  Certain  minimum  requirements  were  established  for 
such  purposes: 

1.  The  analysis  was  restricted  to  males.  Most  females  were 
not  employed  at  the  time  of  the  interview  5  in  fact,  many  had 
never  held  a  regular  job.  As  a  result,  no  occupational  basis  was 
available  for  measuring  mobility  among  a  large  segment  of  the 
female  population.  In  addition,  no  information  was  available  on 

N.S.-E 
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the  occupations  of  most  of  the  females'  mothers 5  the  father's 
occupation  could  not  be  regarded  as  comparable  -with  the  daugh- 
ter's since  the  prestige,  income,  and  significance  of  a  given 
occupation  may  be  different  for  men  and  women.  The  presence  of 
all  of  these  factors  led  to  the  decision  to  exclude  females  from  the 
analysis.  This  decision  was  reenforced  by  the  fact  that  other  studies 
of  intergenerational  occupational  mobility,  which  could  provide 
perspective  for  this  study,  were  limited  to  males. 

2.  Only  men  over  25  years  of  age  were  regarded  as  appropriate 
subjects j  younger  men  were  frequently  in  the  experimental  trial 
period  of  their  occupational  careers,  and  had  not  yet  found  their 
true  occupational  level.  The  cutoff  point  at  25  years  of  age  was 
selected  after  examination  of  the  occupational  distribution  in  the 
United  States  by  age.  According  to  the  1950  Census  of  Population, 
the  occupational  distribution  of  males  20-24  years  of  age,  but 
not  of  males  25—29,  differs  sharply  from  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion for  all  males. 

3.  The  present  occupation  of  subject  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
corded and  must  be  potentially  assignable  within  an  occupational 
scale.  All  members  of  the  armed  forces  were  excluded  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  placement. 

4.  In  order  to  measure  intergenerational  mobility  by  com- 
parison of  father's  and  son's  occupations,  father's  usual  occupation 
must  be  known  and  be  potentially  assignable  within  an  occupa- 
tional scale.  Subjects  with  farmer  fathers  were  rejected  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  properly  assessing  this  occupational  designation, 
which  at  one  extreme  may  represent  tenant  farmer  and  at  the 
other  extreme  a  large  landowner.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  no 
occupation  of  subject's  father  could  be  determined  from  the 
interview  data,  this  information  was  successfully  obtained  by 
further  contacts  made  by  the  author. 

5.  Only  white  subjects  were  utilized  in  this  study.  Negro 
subjects  were  disregarded  for  a  combination  of  reasons:  Only  bl 
of  the  household  Schedules  represented  Negro  units^  tliis  small 
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number  of  cases  precluded  any  extensive  analysis  of  mobility 
with  controls  for  the  relevant  variables.  In  addition,  most  fathers 
of  potential  Negro  subjects  were  either  farmers  or  had  no  occupa- 
tion given  for  them,  thereby  further  reducing  the  number  of 
available  cases.  Finally,  since  most  Negroes  migrated  to  Norris- 
town  from  the  South  as  adults,  a  clear  picture  of  occupational 
mobiUty  in  Norristown  proper  would  not  be  obtainable. 

6.  As  a  final  step  in  the  selection  process,  only  one  adult  white 
male  subject  over  25  years  of  age  was  drawn  from  each  household. 
This  was  done  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  each  case  would  be 
independent  of  all  others.  Only  20  subjects  who  qualified  on  all 
other  counts  were  ehminated  by  this  rule.  In  determining  which 
individual  among  the  qualified  ones  in  a  household  was  to  be 
selected,  the  major  criterion  used  was  that  of  choosing  subjects 
about  whom  the  most  information  had  been  gathered.  Therefore, 
it  was  decided  to  first  select  those  men  who  had  filled  out  the  very 
detailed  Personal  Schedule.  Since  approximately  half  of  all  Per- 
sonal Schedules  were  administered  to  women,  and  some  to  men 
who  were  either  Negro,  under  25  years  of  age,  or  with  farmer 
fathers,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  men  were  selected  in 
this  way.  Second  preference  went  to  heads  of  households.  In  only 
a  few  cases  was  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  subjects  who  were 
neither  chosen  for  the  Personal  Schedule  nor  were  heads  of 
households. 

The  final  sample  of  544  white  males  over  25  years  of  age 
represents  5.7  per  cent  of  all  white  males  over  25  years  of  age 
enumerated  in  the  1950  decennial  census  of  Norristown.  The 
attrition  from  an  original  1 0  per  cent  sample  of  dwelling  units  is 
not  excessive,  given  the  imposed  restrictions.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  1950  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  classification  of 
occupations  was  used  to  form  a  six-level  hierarchical  scale  of 
occupational  status  consisting  of  professionals,  proprietors,  clerical 
and  sales  workers,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  laborers. 
Subjects  were  categorized  as  upwardly  mobile,  immobile,  and 
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downwardly  mobile  on  the  basis  of  comparison  between  their 
father's  usual  occupation  and  their  own  occupation  at  the  time 
of  the  Norristown  Survey,  that  is,  1952.  In  measuring  the  extent 
of  mobility,  the  effect  of  change  in  occupational  distribution  from 
father's  generation  to  son's  generation  was  eliminated  by  using 
ratios  of  observed  frequency  to  those  expected  if  the  two  occupa- 
tional levels  are  independent.  This  technique  has  been  employed 
under  different  names  by  NataHe  Rogoff,^  David  Glass,^  Marcel 
Bresard,  and^  Livio  Livi.* 

The  overall  patterns  of  intergenerational  occupational  mobihty 
in  Norristown  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  found  in  other 
studies,  including  some  foreign  ones.  As  the  data  contained  in 
Table  1  show,  except  for  the  absence  of  unskilled  sons  with  fathers 
who  were  professionals,  sons  on  all  occupational  levels  have  fathers 
on  all  occupational  levels.  Even  though  fathers  on  all  occupational 
levels  contribute  sons  to  all  occupational  levels,  each  son  has  a 
greater  probability  of  being  on  his  father's  level  or  on  an  adjacent 
one  than  on  any  other.  Of  the  total  of  544  respondents  included  in 
this  analysis,  32.5  per  cent  belonged  to  the  same  occupational 
category  as  their  fathers  and  an  additional  34.6  per  cent  were  in 
occupational  categories  either  next  higher  or  next  lower  on  the 
occupational  hierarchy. 

Despite  this  tendency,  the  fact  remains  that  most  subjects  are 
occupationally  mobile,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  In  all,  67.5 
per  cent  of  the  subjects  were  occupationally  mobile.  This  mobility 
ranged  from  a  high  of  86  per  cent  of  the  sons  of  skilled  laborers  to 
a  low  of  53.8  per  cent  of  the  sons  of  proprietors.  In  varjdng 

^  Natalie  Rogoff,  Recent  Trends  in  Occupational  Mobility  (Glencoe, 
Illinois:  The  Free  Press,  1953). 

2  David  V.  Glass,  ed.,  Social  Mobility  in  Britain  (London:  Routledge 
and  Paul,  1954). 

2  Marcel  Bresard,  "Mobilite  sociale  et  dimension  de  la  famille," 
Population,  5  (July— September,  1950),  pp.  555-566. 

*  Livio  Livi,  "Sur  la  mesure  de  la  mobilite  sociale,"  Population, 
5  (January-March  1950),  pp.  65-76. 
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degrees,  this  same  pattern,  whereby  a  majority  of  sons  were  in 
different  occupational  levels  than  that  of  their  fathers,  character- 
ized the  other  occupational  groups  as  well. 

There  is  more  upward  mobility  than  downward  mobility.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  comparison  of  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  sons  and  fathers  shows  the  sons  to  be  much  more 
concentrated  in  the  white  collar  groups  than  are  the  fathers. 
Most  marked  in  this  comparison  of  fathers  and  sons  is  the  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  sons  in  the  unskilled  labor  groups  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  the  skilled  group  and  the  corresponding  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  sons  who  were  either  professionals  or  clerical 
workers. 

Slightly  more  than  41  per  cent  of  the  sons  were  upwardly 
mobile  in  comparison  to  the  occupational  level  to  which  their 
fathers  belonged.  By  comparison,  only  26.1  per  cent  were  dowTi- 
wardly  mobile.  The  rate  of  upward  and  downward  mobility 
differed,  of  course,  depending  on  the  occupational  level  of  the 
fathers.  The  higher  such  level,  the  greater  was  the  probability 
that  sons  who  were  mobile  would  move  downward  rather  than 
upward.  Conversely,  among  fathers  in  low  occupational  levels, 
sons  who  were  mobile  were  more  likely  to  move  up  rather  than 
down  the  occupational  ladder.  The  data  bear  out  such  an  ex- 
pectation 5  the  percentage  of  downwardly  mobile  sons  tends  to 
vary  directly  with  occupational  level  of  father  from  a  high  of 
71.2  per  cent  of  the  sons  of  professionals  to  a  low  of  5.8  per  cent 
of  the  sons  of  semi-skilled  laborers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
centage of  upwardly  mobile  sons  decreased  from  a  high  of  86  per 
cent  of  the  sons  of  unskilled  laborers  to  only  eight  per  cent  of  the 
sons  of  proprietors.  Whether  upwardly  or  downwardly  mobile, 
for  most  occupational  levels  the  mobility  which  occurred  involved 
movement  from  the  occupational  level  of  father  to  adjacent  levels 
of  the  occupational  hierarchy. 

Since  most  intergenerational  occupational  mobility  in  the 
Norristown  sample  is  short  range,  it  seems  likely  that  only  mod- 
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erate  changes  in  behavior  resuh  from  most  of  the  occupational 
movement  that  takes  place.  Rather,  cultural  continuity  between 
generations  is  most  likely  maintained  to  a  great  extent  and  the 
disorganizing  consequences  of  vertical  mobility,  especially  down- 
ward, are  minimized.  Moreover,  much  of  the  mobility  may  be 
spurious  because  of  the  overlap  between  occupational  levels,  so 
that  the  stresses  and  strains  resultant  from  occupational  mobility 
may  be  even  less  pronounced. 

Another  way  of  measuring  changes  through  time  in  intergen- 
erational  occupational  mobility  is  to  compare  mobility  from 
grandfather  to  father  with  mobility  from  father  to  son.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  the  occupational  mobility  directly  from  grand- 
father to  grandson  indicates  the  persistence  of  mobility  or  immo- 
bility tendencies.  A  word  of  caution  must  be  inserted  here  about 
the  methodological  difficulties  in  applying  this  technique  to  the 
Norristown  sample.  Just  as  errors  in  reporting  father's  occupation 
are  greater  than  in  reporting  subject's  occupation,  errors  in 
reporting  grandfather's  occupation  are  probably  still  greater. 
Grandfathers  whose  occupations  are  remembered  are  more  likely 
to  have  held  high  status  occupations  than  grandfathers  whose 
occupations  are  not  remembered.  The  high  point  of  a  varied 
career  is  more  likely  to  be  remembered  than  one  of  the  low  points, 
particularly  since  most  of  the  grandfather's  occupational  data  in 
the  Norristown  sample  were  derived  from  the  Household  Schedule 
which  could  be  filled  out  by  any  adult  member  of  the  household. 
The  large  number  of  discarded  cases  made  the  data  less  signifi- 
cant and  their  interpretation  more  difficult. 

The  aforementioned  limitations  accomit  perhaps  for  the  findings, 
based  on  the  analysis  of  son's  and  father's  occupations  in  relation 
to  grandfather's,  that  the  three  generational  pattern  of  occupa- 
tional mobility  is  highly  irregiilar.  Beneath  the  overall  irregu- 
larity, however,  certain  tendencies  seem  to  exist.  For  example, 
paternal  grandfather's  occupational  level  seems  to  be  a  better 
predictor  than  maternal  grandfather's  occupational  level  of  sub- 
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ject's  occupational  level;  the  combination  of  both  grandfathers' 
occupational  levels  tends  to  be  a  still  better  predictor.  Another 
relation  that  these  data  suggest  is  that  there  is  more  upward  than 
downward  mobility  over  three  generations.  Blue  collar  subjects 
are  less  likely  to  have  white  collar  grandfathers  than  white  collar 
subjects  are  to  have  blue  collar  grandfathers.  Finally,  comparison 
of  the  occupational  mobility  occurring  between  the  grandfathers' 
and  fathers'  generations  with  that  taking  place  between  the 
fathers'  and  the  sons'  generations  shows  that  there  is  less  mobility 
from  grandfather  to  father  than  from  father  to  son.  This  may 
mean  that  occupational  mobility  has  increased  in  recent  years. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  overall  patterns  of  mobility,  this 
study  attempted  to  ascertain  how  such  factors  as  marriage,  educa- 
tion, occupational  career,  and  aspirations  for  success  may  have 
influenced  the  occupational  mobility  patterns  of  the  subject.  For 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  only  the  highlights  of  each  of  these 
analyses  will  be  presented. 

The  investigation  of  the  relation  between  intergenerational 
mobility  and  a  number  of  factors  associated  with  marriage  yielded 
several  interesting  points.  A  very  slight  tendency  was  shown  for 
upwardly  mobile  individuals  to  have  a  higher  probability  of  ever 
getting  married  than  non-upwardly  mobile  men,  but  this  was  not 
a  statistically  significant  relation.  Among  those  who  marry,  a 
fairly  close  association  existed  between  occupational  level  of 
subject  and  that  of  father-in-law;  however,  the  association  was 
not  as  close  as  between  father  and  subject.  As  just  suggested, 
occupational  level  of  father-in-law  corresponds  fairly  closely  to 
occupational  level  of  father;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  homogamous 
tendency.  Such  homogamy  is  most  prevalent  at  the  highest 
occupational  levels  and  least  prevalent  at  middle  levels.  This  fits 
in  with  the  pattern  of  occupational  inheritance  discussed  earlier. 

The  data  indicate  that  there  is  no  relation  between  age  at 
marriage  and  occupational  mobility.  However,  there  is  a  positive 
association  between  older  age  at  first  child  and  upward  mobility, 
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and  similarly,  there  is  a  positive  association  between  upward 
mobility  and  greater  time  interval  between  marriage  and  birth 
of  first  child.  Finally,  the  data  of  this  analysis  indicate  that  up- 
wardly mobile  men  have  fewer  children  than  non-upwardly 
mobile  men  from  the  same  origin. 

The  relation  between  mobility  and  educational  level  of  both 
the  subject  and  his  wife  was  also  investigated.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, much  correspondence  exists  between  occupational  level 
and  educational  level  of  both  subject  and  wife.  With  the 
recent  increase  in  general  educational  level,  there  seems  to 
be  little  tendency  for  a  decrease  in  this  correspondence.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  strong  positive  association  between  upward 
occupational  mobility  and  the  subject's  and  wife's  amount  of 
educational  attainment.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
subjects  with  high  occupational  attainment  have  more  education 
than  their  wives,  and  subjects  with  low  occupational  attainment 
have  less  education  than  their  wives.  The  failure  to  find  any 
relation  between  occupational  mobility  and  parent's  education 
may  result  from  the  poor  quality  of  the  data  on  parent's  education. 

A  few  aspects  of  the  occupational  career  of  the  subjects  were 
investigated  and  the  results  related  to  intergenerational  mobility. 
These  included  occupational  level  of  first  job,  the  difference 
between  this  job  level  and  that  held  at  time  of  marriage  and  at 
time  of  the  Norristown  Survey  in  1952,  and  the  total  number  of 
jobs  ever  held.  These  comparisons  showed  that  upwardly  mobile 
subjects  more  frequently  start  their  occupational  career  higher 
than  non-upwardly  mobile  ones,  more  frequently  advance  (that 
is,  move  to  a  higher  occupational  level)  by  the  time  of  marriage, 
and  more  frequently  advance  again  after  marriage.  On  the  other 
hand,  downwardly  mobile  subjects  more  frequently  start  their 
occupational  careers  lower  than  immobile  ones,  more  frequently 
regress  by  the  time  of  marriage,  and  more  frequently  regress 
again  after  marriage.  Further  analysis  indicates  that  though 
upwardly  mobile  individuals  more  frequently  show  net  change 
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in  occupational  level  from  beginning,  to  marriage,  to  the  present, 
this  change  of  level  is  frequently  carried  out  with  fewer  changes 
of  occupation  and  jobs  than  for  immobile  subjects.  This  association 
of  mobility  with  number  of  occupations  is  shghtly  more  noticeable 
than  the  association  of  mobility  with  number  of  jobs. 

A  final  set  of  variables  in  terms  of  which  intergenerational 
occupational  mobility  can  be  evaluated  is  that  based  on  data 
taken  from  the  Personal  Schedule  of  the  Norristown  Siirvey. 
These  include  (a)  definition  of  success;  (b)  change  in  ease  of 
success;  (c)  means  of  getting  ahead;  (d)  initial  occupational  aspira- 
tion; (e)  present  occupational  aspirations  if  given  another  chance; 
(f  )  occupational  advice  to  son.  This  analysis  found  that  definition 
of  success  is  related  to  occupational  mobility.  Upward  mobihty  is 
associated  with  definitions  in  terms  of  work  and  prestige;  down- 
ward mobility  is  associated  with  definitions  in  terms  of  security. 
Although  most  subjects  believe  that  success  is  easier  today  than  in 
the  past,  there  is  no  relation  between  occupational  mobility  and 
the  belief  that  it  is  either  easier  or  more  difficiilt  to  be  successful 
today  than  at  the  beginning  of  one's  career.  Neither  was  any 
relation  found  between  occupational  mobility  and  perceived 
means  of  getting  ahead.  All  mobility  and  origin  groups  agree  that 
education,  ambition,  hard  work,  and  personality,  in  that  sequence, 
are  the  most  important  factors. 

Upward  mobility  is  not  associated  with  desire  for  liigh  level 
occupation  at  beginning  of  career,  but  downward  mobihty  is 
associated  with  failure  to  desire  high  level  occupation  initially. 
This  may  be  a  "sour  grapes"  rationalization  of  the  failure  to  live 
up  to  expectations.  There  is  some  positive  association  between 
upward  mobility  and  present  desire  for  high  level  occupation  and 
negative  association  between  downward  mobility  and  present 
desire  for  high  level  occupation.  However,  no  relation  is  found 
between  upward  mobility  and  desired  occupation  for  son,  Avith 
the  exception  of  a  tendency  for  upwardly  mobile  subjects  to 
permit  sons  to  make  their  own  occupational  choices. 
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Consistently  through  this  study,  there  appeared  a  tendency  for 
the  differences  in  characteristics  between  upwardly  and  non- 
upwardly  mobile  subjects  to  be  most  pronounced  for  those  from 
low  status  backgrounds.  This  suggests  that  social  mobility  for  the 
low  status  individual  may  require  greater  behavioral  and  value 
changes  than  for  those  who  begin  their  mobility  from  a  higher 
rung  on  the  social  ladder. 

CHANGING  PATTERNS  OF  FERTILITY,  1920-1950* 

Sidney  Goldstein 

The  availability  in  Norristown  of  the  birth  records  of  all  per- 
sons born  in  the  borough  from  1906  to  the  present  provides  the 
basis  for  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  changing  fertility  patterns  of 
the  Norristown  population  through  the  course  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  value  of  these  records  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
wide  array  of  information  contained  in  them  concerning  the 
socio-demographic  characteristics  of  both  the  child  and  its  parents. 
Since  comparable  data  were  recorded  for  the  entire  period,  the 
records  offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  determining  (1)  how  the 
reproductive  behavior  of  the  total  population  had  changed  over 
time,  (2)  what  differentials  existed  in  the  fertility  behavior  of 
the  various  socio-economic  segments  of  the  population  in  the  past, 
and  (3)  in  what  way  these  differentials  have  changed  and  thereby 
altered  the  contributions  that  these  different  groups  are  making 
to  the  population  growth  of  the  community.  For  purposes  of  this 
analysis,  four  3-year  periods  have  been  used,  each  centered  on  a 
census  year:  1919-1921,  1929-1931,  1939-1941,  and  1949-1951. 

The  average  number  of  children  born  to  Norristown  residents 
has  decreased  significantly  between  the  period  1919-1921  and 
1949-1951,^  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 

*  This  selection  represents  a  slightly  revised  version  of  an  article 
published  in  Social  Forces,  34  (October,  1955),  pp.  72—76. 

^  Since  the  data  to  be  analyzed  are  based  on  birth  records,  they  refer 
to  those  women  who  not  only  are  still  of  child  bearing  age,  but  who 
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children  ever  born  to  those  Norristown  women  who  had  a  child 
during  the  period  1919-1921  was  3.4  compared  to  the  2.4  average 
number  ever  born  to  those  having  a  child  during  1949—1951.  In 
this  respect  the  data  suggest  that  the  Norristown  women  of  today- 
are  having  on  the  average  one  less  child  than  did  the  Norristown 
women  of  one  generation  ago. 

All  of  the  segments  of  the  Norristown  population  contributed 
to  this  reduction  in  fertility,  but  the  extent  of  the  decrease  varied 
significantly  anong  the  socio-economic  groups.  The  data  for  the 
period  1919—1921  show  that  there  were  significant  differentials 
between  the  fertility  of  the  native-born  whites  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  foreign-born  whites  and  the  Negroes  on  the  other.  The 
wife  of  the  native  white  couple  was  bearing  on  the  average  her 
2.7th  child  in  this  period  whereas  the  foreign-born  wife  was 
bearing  on  the  average  her  4.4th,  the  Negro  wife  her  4.5th,  and 
the  wife  of  a  mixed  ethnic  marriage  her  3rd  child.  By  1949-1951 
the  differences  among  the  groups  were  greatly  reduced.  The 
childbearing  experiences  of  the  native  whites,  the  foreign-born, 
and  the  mixed  couples  were  almost  identical,  with  the  average 
number  of  children  ever  born  to  women  in  these  three  groups 
ranging  between  2.0  and  2.3.  There  continued  to  be  a  significant 
difference  between  the  fertility  of  these  three  white  groups  and 
the  child-bearing  Negro  women  of  this  period  who  were  on  the 
average  producing  their  3.8th  child. 


were  actually  engaged  in  producing  a  child.  This  report  does  not,  therefore, 
cover  the  entire  population  of  Norristown,  bvit  only  those  who  were 
having  children  in  any  of  the  four  periods  under  investigation.  Since 
these  women  were  still  bearing  children,  the  data  on  number  of  children 
born  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  size  of  completed  families,  but  rather  to 
the  number  of  children  born  up  to  the  time  of  and  including  the  last 
recorded  birth.  Since  all  the  data  have  been  standardized  for  age  of 
mother,  differences  found  to  exist  among  the  different  socio-economic 
groups  or  within  the  same  group  at  different  points  in  time  are  attribu- 
table to  changes  in  reproductive  behavior  rather  than  to  differences  in 
age  composition. 
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In  Norristown,  as  elsewhere,  the  members  of  the  different 
ethnic  and  racial  groups  are  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  economic  scale,  but  tend  instead  to  be  concentrated  in  parti- 
cular categories.  These  points  of  concentration  differ  for  the 
different  groups  with  more  Negroes  and  foreign-born  whites  in 
the  manual  labor  and  especially  the  unskilled  positions  and  more 
of  the  native  whites  in  the  white  collar  and  the  skilled  labor 
categories.^  Since  such  a  relation  exists,  the  question  must  be 
raised  of  whether  the  differences  in  fertility  among  the  different 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  are  a  direct  function  of  race  and  ethnic 
identification,  or  whether  instead  they  are  a  function  of  economic 
differentials  existing  among  these  different  groups.  The  fact  that 
the  Norristown  records  contain  data  on  both  race  and  ethnic 
identification  and  occupation  of  father  makes  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine (1)  the  extent  to  which  differences  in  fertihty  exist  among 
the  different  economic  levels  of  the  Norristown  community  and 
how  these  have  changed  with  time,  and  (2)  whether  differences 
continue  to  persist  among  members  of  different  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  who  are  in  the  same  economic  category. 

The  average  number  of  children  ever  born  to  Norristo^vn 
women  varied  inversely  with  the  economic  class  to  wliich  the 
women  belonged  on  the  basis  of  their  husbands'  occupations.  This 
was  true  of  all  periods  from  1919-1921  through  1949-1951. 
(The  managerial  class  deviated  from  this  inverse  pattern  in  1919- 
1921  and  1929-1931.)  Thus  in  1919-1921  child-bearing  wives  of 
professional  persons  were  on  the  average  having  their  2.+th  child 
while  wives  of  unskilled  laborers  at  the  other  extreme  of  the 

^  In  1950,  for  example,  42.1  per  cent  of  the  native  born  whites  were 
white  collar  workers,  and  57.9  per  cent  were  mannal  laborers.  Of  the 
foreign-born  whites  only  14.3  per  cent  were  in  white  collar  jobs  and  the 
remaining  85.7  per  cent  were  in  manual  jobs.  Only  7.5  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  were  white  collar  workers  and  92.5  per  cent  were  manual 
laborers.  Of  all  those  native-born  whites  who  were  manual  laborers, 
25.7  per  cent  were  in  the  skilled  category.  The  comparable  distributions 
for  the  foreign-born  and  the  Negroes  were  only  16.7  and  8.2  per  cent. 
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occupational  hierarchy  were  on  the  average  having  their  4.2nd 
child,  a  difference  of  almost  two  children.  The  data  in  Table  1 
show  that  wives  whose,  husbands  belonged  to  occupations  inter- 
mediary between  these  extremes  were  experiencing  child  births 
whose  order  was  in  inverse  relation  to  their  husbands'  positions  on 
the  scale.  By  1949—1951  this  same  inverse  relationship  persisted, 
but  the  differentials  among  the  various  groups  had  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  wives  of  professionals  were  having  on  the  average 
their  1.9th  child,  whereas  those  of  unskilled  laborers  were  having 
their  2.8th  child,  a  difference  of  almost  one  child  more  for  the 
laborers.  This  compared  to  a  difference  of  almost  two  children  in 
the  period  1919-1921.  Wives  in  all  economic  groups  in  1949- 
1951  were  bearing  a  lower  average  number  of  children  than  were 
wives  in  similar  categories  in  1919-1921.  In  general,  the  reduc- 
tions were  greater  for  the  wives  whose  husbands  belong  to  the 
laboring  classes  than  they  were  for  those  who  belonged  to  the 
white-collar  categories.  It  is  this  greater  reduction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  having  the  greatest  average  number  of  children 
that  has  resulted  in  a  narrowing  of  the  differentials  existing  among 
the  different  classes. 

In  general,  the  inverse  relationship  between  fertility  and 
occupation  that  characterized  the  total  group  under  analysis  here 
was  also  characteristic  of  the  different  ethnic  and  racial  groups. 
For  native  white  women  bearing  children  in  1919-1921,  the 
average  number  of  children  ever  born  ranged  from  a  low  of  1.9 
for  wives  of  professionals  to  a  high  of  3.5  for  wives  of  unskilled 
laborers,  a  difference  of  almost  1.5  children.  Statistically  signifi- 
cant data  for  foreign-born  mothers  were  available  only  for  wives 
of  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  laborers.  Among  these  the 
differences  were  very  small.  In  all  instances,  however,  the  average 
number  of  children  born  to  foreign-born  wives  was  significantly 
greater  than  the  average  number  born  to  native  white  women  in 
comparable  occupational  categories,  e.g.,  2.7  for  native  white 
skilled  laborers,  and  4.3  for  foreign-born  skilled  laborers.  The 
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data  for  the  Negroes  were  limited  to  the  wives  of  the  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers,  and  these  showed  a  direct  relation  between 
fertility  and  occupation  for  this  period.  For  both  these  occupational 
groups,  however,  the  Negro  women  were  bearing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  children  than  were  the  native  and  foreign-born  whites. 
These  data  for  all  groups  suggest  then  that  differentials  based  on 
occupation  do  exist  within  the  various  racial  and  ethnic  groups, 
but  that  at  the  same  time,  differentials  based  on  race  and  ethnic 
background  also  exist  among  members  of  the  same  occupa- 
tional group.  Therefore,  the  differences  in  fertility  among  the 
different  races  and  ethnic  groups  are  not  solely  attributable  to  the 
different  occupational  distribution  that  these  groups  have,  but  in 
part,  at  least,  are  also  a  function  of  other  factors  associated  with 
race  and  ethnic  background. 

A  comparable  analysis  of  the  average  number  of  children  ever 
born  to  child-bearing  women  of  the  period  1 949-1 95 1  showed  that 
for  native  whites  the  differentials  among  wives  of  husbands  in 
the  various  occupational  categories  persisted,  but  at  a  lower  level 
than  was  true  in  1919-1921.  On  the  average,  the  wives  of 
professionals  were  bearing  their  1.9th  child  in  this  period,  the 
same  as  in  1919-1921.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  wives  of  un- 
skilled laborers  were  on  the  average  bearing  their  2.4th  cliild,  a 
reduction  of  approximately  one  child  in  this  50-year  period.  Thus 
in  this  more  recent  period  the  differentials  between  native  wliite 
professionals  and  unskilled  laborers  in  average  number  of  children 
ever  born  was  only  0.5  as  compared  to  1.5  in  1919-1921.  All 
groups,  except  professionals,  experienced  reductions  in  fertility, 
but  these  were  greater  for  manual  laborers  than  for  white  collar 
workers. 

In  this  period  the  fertility  of  Negro  manual  laborers  was  in 
inverse  relation  to  economic  position  of  husband.  For  all  groups, 
the  level  of  fertility  was  lower  in  1949-1951  than  in  1919-1921, 
but  still  was  significantly  greater  than  that  of  the  native  whites  in 
comparable  occupational  categories.  On  the  average,  for  all  three 
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laboring  groups,  Negro  women  were  bearing  one  more  child  than 
were  the  native  white  women  of  the  same  economic  class.  Again, 
therefore,  the  higher  fertility  of  the  total  Negro  group  is  in  part 
a  function  of  their  selective  occupational  distribution,  and  in 
part,  a  function  of  other  factors  associated  with  racial  difference. 
No  analysis  by  occupation  is  possible  of  the  foreign-born  whites  of 
this  period  because  of  the  limited  number  of  cases. 

The  Norristown  data  suggest  the  following:  (1)  the  number  of 
children  ever  born  to  all  ethnic,  racial,  and  occupational  segments 
of  the  population  was  less  in  1949-1951  than  in  1919-1921;  (2) 
the  reduction  has  been  greatest  for  those  groups  who  were  pro- 
ducing the  highest  number  in  the  earlier  period,  that  is,  the 
Negroes,  the  foreign-born,  and  the  native-born  whites  of  low 
economic  status;  (3)  in  the  earlier  periods  significant  differences 
existed  in  the  fertility  behavior  of  the  different  ethnic  and  racial 
groups,  and  within  these  groups  among  persons  in  different 
economic  segments  of  the  population;  (4)  these  differences  have 
been  greatly  reduced  so  that  in  recent  years  the  patterns  among 
all  white  ethnic  groups  have  become  very  similar,  and  the 
differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  and  among  persons  in 
different  economic  classes,  though  still  persisting  and  great,  are 
less  than  what  they  formerly  were;  (5)  the  over-all  reduction  in 
the  average  number  of  children  ever  born  to  all  Norristown 
mothers  from  a  high  of  3.4  in  1919-1921  to  a  low  of  2.4  in  1949- 
1951  is  therefore  largely  attributable  to  a  greater  adoption  of  the 
child-bearing  patterns  of  the  higher  economic  segment  of  the 
native  white  group  by  the  other  ethnic,  racial,  and  economic 
groups  in  the  Norristown  population. 

DIFFERENTIAL  FERTILITY  IN  NORRISTOWN,  1952 
Anne  S.  Lee 

During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  growing  interest 
not  only  in  the  number  of  children  being  born  but  also  in  the 
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effects  of  socio-economic  factors  on  fertility. ^  In  general,  these 
studies  of  fertility  differentials  have  established  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  for  a  number  of  areas  within  the  country 
the  existence  of  an  inverse  relationship  between  fertility  and 
socio-economic  status.  Using  data  derived  from  the  Norristown 
Household  Survey,  this  study  attempts  to  test  these  relationships 
further  in  Norristown. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  4  of  this  volume,  the  entire  Norris- 
town sample  was  composed  of  four  separate  2^  per  cent  sub- 
samples,  making  in  all  a  ten  per  cent  sample  of  households. 
Information  on  date  of  marriage,  an  item  necessary  for  this  study 
of  fertility,  was  collected  for  only  two  of  the  four  samples.  The 
data  of  this  study  are,  therefore,  based  upon  a  five  per  cent  sample 
composed  of  408  households.  Of  these,  twenty  cases  were  excluded 
because  the  head  of  the  household  was  single.  Sixteen  more  cases 
were  eliminated  because  data  regarded  as  essential  for  this  study 
of  fertility  were  not  available.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
cases  were  therefore  available  for  analysis.  These  cases  include  64 
units  in  which  the  head  of  the  household  was  a  widow  or  widower 
or  was  separated  or  divorced.  Where  information  was  available 
about  the  missing  spouse,  the  cases  were  included.  Almost  all  of 
these  units,  56,  were  concentrated  in  households  in  which  the 
wife  was  45  years  old  and  over. 

For  the  usable  372  cases,  information  available  for  analyses 
included  data  on  the  race,  age,  place  of  birth,  marital  history, 
years  of  school  completed,  religion,  occupation,  and  income  of 
both  the  wife  and  the  husband.  In  addition,  for  the  couple,  the 
survey  data  showed  the  home  tenure  status,  number  and  ages  of 

^  See  Clyde  V.  Riser,  "Fertility  Trends  and  Differentials  in  the 
United  States,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  47 
(March,  1952),  pp.  25-48;  Charles  F.  Westoff,  "Differential  Fertility  in 
the  United  States:  1900-1952,"  American  Sociological  Revicw,19  (Octo- 
ber, 1954),  pp.  549-561;  Wilson  H.  Grabill,  Clyde  V.  Riser,  and  Pascal 
R.  Whelpton,  The  Fertility  of  American  ffomen  (New  York:  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1958)11  pp.  113-281. 
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living  children,  number  and  date  of  birth  of  deceased  children, 
and  date  of  marriage.  The  socio-economic  factors  which  will  be 
examined  in  this  report  are  race,  nativity,  religion,  education  of 
each  spouse,  occupation  of  husband,  and  tenure  of  home. 

Since  the  372  women  in  the  sample  were  in  different  phases  of 
their  reproductive  life  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  some  age  con- 
trols were  necessary.  To  achieve  such  age  control,  all  women  were 
divided  into  four  approximately  equal  groups  on  the  basis  of  the 
age  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  These  four  groups  were  large 
enough  to  permit  sub-classification  by  factors  other  than  age  and 
were  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  women  at  the  same  stage  of 
their  reproductive  life.  These  groups  were  as  follows: 


Women  aged  18-34 

87  cases 

35-44 

93  cases 

45-59 

103  cases 

60  and  over 

89  cases 

Women  aged  18—34  would  have  the  least  likelihood  of  having 
completed  their  families  and  are  in  the  ages  of  greatest  fertility. 
Women  aged  35-44,  although  still  in  the  reproductive  period, 
have  passed  their  peak  period  of  fertility  and  many  have  already 
completed  their  families.  Those  women  in  the  age  group  45—59 
probably  have  completed  their  families  and  the  composition  of 
this  group  has  probably  not  yet  been  seriously  affected  by  mor- 
tality. The  group  of  women  aged  60  and  over,  although  it  has 
completed  childbearing,  has  been  most  affected  by  mortality ^  if 
that  mortality  has  been  selective  of  either  the  most  or  the  least 
fertile  women,  the  figures  obtained  for  this  group  may  not  be 
representative  of  the  actual  fertility  of  women  originally  com- 
posing this  group. 

Separate  analysis  was  made  for  each  of  these  groups  for  all 
differentials.  Although  each  of  these  age  groups  reflects  fertility 
trends  for  a  slightly  different  period,  differences  between  age 
groups    are   not   necessarily  indicative   of  the   historical  trend 
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of  fertility  in  Norristown  because  migration  both  into  and  out  of 
Norristown  has  affected  the  original  composition  of  these  groups. 
It  is  possible  to  say  only  that  these  figures  represent  the  past 
fertility  of  married  couples,  at  least  one  of  whose  spouses  was 
living  in  Norristown  in  1952.  Comparison  can  be  made  within 
socio-economic  classes  by  age  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent 
different  classes  differ  in  their  pattern  of  fertility  by  age.^ 

Various  measures  of  fertility  were  used  in  the  analysis.  The 
mean  number  of  children  ever  born  was  computed  for  each  age 
and  socio-economic  group.  For  those  who  have  passed  the  child- 
bearing  period  this  measure  is  a  record  of  past  performance  and 
shows  the  size  of  completed  family.  For  those  still  in  the  child- 
bearing  ages  this  measure  reflects  fertility  to  date.  However,  if 
social  groups  differ  with  respect  to  age  at  marriage  or  child- 
spacing,  the  mean  number  of  children  ever  born  to  women  in 
these  groups  may  not  reflect  the  position  of  these  groups  with 
respect  to  each  other  when  fertility  is  completed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  class  differences  in  marital 
fertility  were  the  result  of  differences  in  the  amount  of  child- 
lessness in  each  group,  the  per  cent  of  couples  having  no  children 
was  computed  for  each  socio-economic  class.  Class  differences  are 
also  affected  by  the  number  of  women  having  large  families,  and 
for  this  reason  the  number  of  women  having  five  or  more  children 
was  computed  for  each  socio-economic  group  in  the  three  upper 
age  groups  5  no  white  woman  in  age  group  18—34  had  more  than 
four  children. 

Two  of  the  basic  demographic  characteristics  are  race  and 

nativity.  For  all  age  groups  except  the  oldest,  the  mean  number 

^  Negro  couples  were  concentrated  in  the  lower  educational  and 
occupational  categories  and  were  predominantly  Protestant.  For  that 
reason,  they  were  excluded  from  all  tabulations  except  race  and  nativity 
because  it  was  felt  that  their  inclusion  might  bias  comparisons  between 
socio-economic  groups;  observed  differentials  by  religion,  for  example, 
might  be  the  result  of  differences  in  the  racial  composition  of  religious 
groups  rather  than  the  differences  in  religion  alone. 
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Table  i 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  EVER  BORN,  BY  AGE  OF  MOTHER  AND 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS* 


Age  of  Mother 

Characteristic 

18- 

-34 

35-44 

45- 

-59 

60  an 

d  over 

Number 

Mean 

Number 

Mean 

Number 

Mean 

Number 

Mean 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

Women 

of 
Children 

Women 

of 
Children 

Women 

of 
Children 

Women 

of 
Children 

Race  &  Nativity 

Negro 

10 

2.4 

8 

3.0 

10 

4.1 

8 

3.4 

Total  White 

77 

1.4 

85 

2.3 

93 

3.0 

81 

3.2 

Native-born 

74 

1.4 

67 

2.2 

50 

2.4 

53 

2.4 

Mixed 

3 



10 

2.9 

16 

4.6 

5 

5.6 

Foreign-bom 

0 

— 

5 

1.8 

18 

3.9 

18 

4.5 

Religion 

Both  Jewish 

2 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Both  Catholic 

42 

1.6 

38 

2.6 

42 

3.9 

19 

5.8 

Foreign-bom 

4 

— 

16 

4.1 

14 

5.9 

Mixed 

9 

3.2 

13 

5.0 

2 

— 

Native  Born 

25 

2.4 

13 

2.5 

3 



Mixed  Catholic 

10 

0.8 

11 

2.0 

8 

3.4 

3 



Both  Protestant 

23 

1.4 

30 

2.2 

34 

2.1 

51 

2.3 

Mother's  Education 

7  years  or  less 

3 



17 

2.3 

34 

4.3 

28 

4.2 

8  years 

5 

1.6 

18 

2.6 

15 

3.0 

14 

3.9 

High  School,  1-3 

23 

1.6 

26 

2.9 

15 

2.6 

14 

2.2 

High  School,  4 

40 

1.3 

20 

1.3 

23 

2.0 

16 

1.7 

College,  1  or  more 

6 

1.0 

4 

— 

5 

1.4 

7 

2.4 

Husband's  Occupation 

White  Collar 

23 

1.2 

24 

1.3 

29 

2.0 

30 

2.8 

Professional 

4 



4 



10 

1.8 

11 

3.8 

Managerial 

9 

0.8 

11 

1.4 

15 

2.3 

12 

2.7 

Clerical  &  Sales 

10 

1.4 

9 

1.3 

4 

— 

7 

1.4 

Blue  Collar 

52 

1.5 

52 

2.7 

57 

3.6 

44 

3.4 

Skilled 

22 

1.4 

16 

2.8 

28 

3.0 

17 

2.5 

Semi-skilled 

25 

1.7 

30 

2.2 

21 

3.6 

16 

3.0 

Unskilled 

5 

2.4 

6 

4.7 

8 

6.0 

11 

5.3 

Home  Tenure 

Home  owned 

36 

1.7 

55 

2.4 

69 

3.2 

65 

3.2 

Home  rented 

41 

1.2 

30 

2.1 

24 

2.6 

16 

3.2 

five. 


* —  indicates  that  no  average  was  computed  because  the  number  of  cases  in  the  cell  was  below 


of  children  ever  born  to  Negro  couples  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  mean  for  white  couples.  If  Negroes  are  compared  with 
white  couples  in  which  both  the  husband  and  wife  were  native- 
born,  the  difference  becomes  even  greater  for  the  three  older  age 
groups.  Within  the  white  group,  there  were  fairly  large  differ- 
ences between  the  native-born,  the  foreign-born,  and  the  mixed 
(one  native-born  and  one  foreign-born)  couples.  In  all  three  age 
groups  which  had  sufficient  numbers  of  mixed  and  foreign-born 
couples,  the  couples  in  which  one  spouse  was  native-born  and 
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Table  2 

PERCENT  OF  CHILDLESS  COUPLES,  BY  AGE  OF  WIFE  AND  SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS* 


Age  of  Wife 

Characteristic 

18- 

-34 

35-44 

45- 

-59 

60  and 

1  over 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of 

Child- 

of 

Child- 

of 

Child- 

of 

Child- 

Women 

less 

Women 

less 

Women 

less 

Women 

less 

Race  &  Nativity 

Negro 

10 

30.0 

8 

37.5 

10 

30.0 

8 

12.5 

Total  White 

77 

26.0 

85 

15.3 

93 

14.0 

81 

22.2 

Native-born 

74 

25.7 

67 

14.9 

50 

20.0 

53 

28.3 

Mixed 

3 

. — . 

10 

10.0 

16 

6.3 

5 

0.0 

Foreign-born 

0 

— 

5 

20.0 

18 

0.0 

18 

5.6 

Religion 

Both  Jewish 

2 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Both  Catholic 

42 

11.9 

38 

5.3 

42 

14.3 

19 

0.0 

Mixed  Catholic 

10 

50.0 

11 

18.2 

8 

0.0 

3 



Both  Protestant 

23 

34.8 

30 

20.0 

34 

17.7 

51 

31.4 

Wife's  Education 

7  years  or  less 

3 

— 

17 

23.5 

34 

5.9 

28 

10.7 

8  years 

5 

20.0 

18 

11.1 

15 

20.0 

14 

14.3 

High  School,  1-3 

23 

26.1 

26 

0.0 

15 

20.0 

14 

35.7 

High  School,  4 

40 

25.0 

20 

35.0 

23 

21.7 

16 

37.5 

College,  1  or  more 

6 

50.0 

4 

— 

5 

0.0 

^ 

28.6 

Husband's  Occupation 

White  Collar 

23 

30.4 

24 

29.2 

29 

13.8 

30 

26.7 

Professional 

4 

. — 

4 

— 

10 

10.0 

11 

9.1 

Managerial 

9 

44.4 

11 

36.4 

15 

6.7 

12 

41.7 

Clerical  &  Sales 

10 

20.0 

9 

33.3 

4 



7 

28.6 

Blue  Collar 

52 

21.2 

52 

7.7 

57 

14.0 

44 

20.5 

Skilled 

22 

18.2 

16 

12.5 

28 

17.9 

17 

29.4 

Semi-skilled 

25 

24.0 

30 

6.7 

21 

14.3 

16 

25.0 

Unskilled 

5 

20.0 

6 

0.0 

8 

0.0 

11 

0.0 

Home  Tenure 

Home  owned 

36 

16.7 

55 

10.9 

69 

13.0 

65 

26.2 

Home  rented 

41 

34.1 

30 

23.3 

24 

16.7 

16 

6.3 

*  — indicates  that  no  percentage  has  been  computed  because  the  number  of  cases  in  the  cell  was 
below  five;  0.0  indicates  no  cases  of  childless  couples  in  the  cell. 


the  other  foreign-born  had  the  highest  mean  number  of  children 
and  in  the  last  two  age  groups  the  mean  for  mixed  white  couples 
was  higher  than  the  mean  for  Negroes.  In  the  last  two  age  groups, 
the  lowest  mean  was  for  couples  in  which  both  partners  were 
native-born  white  but  in  the  age  group  55—44  foreign-born  white 
couples  had  a  mean  somewhat  lower  than  native-born  white 
couples. 

In  view  of  their  higher  mean  number  of  children  ever  born, 
it  would  be  expected  that  Negro  couples  would  have  a  lower  per- 
centage of  childlessness  than  white  couples.  Except  in  the  oldest 
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Table  3 

PERCENT  OF  COUPLES  HAVING  FIVE  OR  MORE  CHILDREN,  BY  AGE  OF 
MOTHER*  AND  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 
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Age  of  Mother 

Characteristic 

35- 

-44 

45- 

-59 

60  and  over 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of 

Having 

of 

Having 

of 

Having 

Women 

5  or  more 
Children 

Women 

5  or  more 
Children 

Women 

5  or  more 
Children 

Race  &  Nativity 

Negro 

8 

25.0 

10 

40.0 

8 

25.0 

Total  White 

85 

9.4 

93 

23.7 

81 

24.7 

Native-born 

67 

10.4 

50 

4.0 

53 

18.9 

Mixed 

10 

10.0 

16 

50.0 

5 

40.0 

Foreign-born 

5 

0.0 

18 

33.3 

18 

38.9 

Religion 

Both  Jewish 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Both  Catholic 

38 

7.9 

42 

35.7 

19 

52.6 

Mixed  Catholic 

11 

18.2 

8 

37.5 

3 



Both  Protestant 

30 

10.0 

34 

8.8 

51 

15.7 

Mother's  Education 

7  years  or  less 

17 

5.9 

34 

44.1 

28 

32.1 

8  years 

18 

16.7 

15 

26.7 

14 

35.7 

High  School,  1-3 

26 

15.4 

15 

13.3 

14 

14.3 

High  School,  4 

20 

0.0 

23 

4.3 

16 

12.5 

College,  1  or  more 

4 

— 

5 

0.0 

7 

14.3 

Husband's  Occupation 

White  Collar 

24 

0.0 

29 

0.0 

30 

20.0 

Professional 

4 



10 

0.0 

11 

36.4 

Managerial 

11 

0.0 

15 

0.0 

12 

16.7 

Clerical  &  Sales 

9 

0.0 

4 



7 

0.0 

Blue  Collar 

52 

13.5 

57 

36.8 

44 

27.3 

Skilled 

16 

12.5 

28 

25.0 

17 

29.4 

Semi-Skilled 

30 

6.7 

21 

38.1 

16 

12.5 

Unskilled 

6 

50.0 

8 

75.0 

11 

45.5 

Home  Tenure 

Home  owned 

55 

7.3 

69 

26.1 

65 

23.1 

Home  rented 

30 

13.3 

24 

16.7 

16 

31.3 

*  Of  the  87  women  in  the  18-34  age  groups,  only  3  had  5  or  more  children.  This  age  group  has 
therefore  been  omitted  from  these  tabulations.  — •  indicates  that  no  percentage  has  been  computed 
because  the  number  of  cases  in  the  cell  was  below  five;  0.0  indicates  no  case  of  couples  with  five  or 
more  children. 

age  group,  however,  this  was  not  the  case 5  in  fact,  for  the  age 
groups  35—44  and  45—59  Negroes  had  more  than  twice  as  many 
childless  couples  as  total  whites.  In  these  two  groups,  38  and  30 
per  cent  of  the  Negroes  were  childless,  compared  to  only  1 5  and 
14  per  cent  of  the  whites.  The  higher  average  number  of  children 
born  to  Negro  couples  despite  the  higher  rate  of  childlessness 
results  from  the  greater  incidence  of  higher  order  births  among 
Negroes.  In  the  three  younger  age  groups,  the  percentage  of 
couples  having  five  or  more  children  was  decidedly  higher  for 
Negroes  than  for  total  whites.  For  example,  among  the  77  white 
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women  1 8-34  years  old,  none  had  given  birth  to  a  fifth  child}  by 
contrast,  3  of  the  1 0  Negro  women  in  this  category  had  already 
had  five  or  more  children.  In  the  oldest  age  group,  however,  there 
was  virtually  no  difference  between  the  two.  Since  almost  no 
differences  in  the  age  of  the  woman  at  current  marriage  for  these 
groups  is  evident  from  the  data,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  fer- 
tility differences  among  the  various  race  and  nativity  groups  were 
seriously  affected  by  this  factor. 

Few  studies  have  been  made  which  compare  the  fertility  of 
different  religious  groups,  largely  because  information  relating  to 
religious  affiliation  is  not  available  from  official  sources. ^  In  view 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  position  with  respect  to  birth 
control,  however,  religious  groups  might  be  expected  to  differ 
widely  in  their  fertility  patterns.  The  availability  in  the  survey 
data  of  information  on  the  religious  identification  of  respondents 
and  their  spouses  makes  these  data  particularly  valuable  for 
purposes  of  analyzing  religious  differentials  in  fertility.  In  all  four 
age  groups,  couples  in  which  both  partners  were  Roman  Catholics 
had  the  highest  average  fertility,  the  differences  between  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  couples  becoming  quite  large  for  the  last  two 
age  groups.  For  mixed  Catholic  non-Catholic  marriages  the 
average  number  of  children  ever  born  was  lower  than  for  Pro- 
testant couples  in  the  two  youngest  age  groups  j  but  for  women 
aged  45-59,  the  average  for  mixed  couples  was  higher  than  for 
Protestant  couples  but  lower  than  for  couples  in  which  both 
partners  were  Catholics. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  figures  on  mean  number  of 
children  ever  born,  with  the  exception  of  age  group  45-59, 
Catholic  couples  had  the  lowest  proportion  of  childless  couples. 
Protestant  couples,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  highest  proportion 
of  childless  couples  in  all  except  the  youngest  age  group.  The 
position  of  the  mixed  Catholic  couples  fluctuated  from  the 
highest  proportion  childless  in  the  youngest  age  group  to  the 

^  See  Grabill,  Riser,  and  Whelpton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  279-281. 
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lowest  proportion  in  the  age  group  45-59.  Similarly,  the  per- 
centage of  couples  having  five  or  more  children  differed  among 
the  various  religious  groups.  For  women  aged  35—44  the  propor- 
tion of  couples  having  five  or  more  children  was  slightly  lower 
for  Catholic  couples  than  for  Protestant  couples  while  mixed 
Catholic  couples  had  a  much  larger  proportion  of  couples  with 
five  or  more  children.  In  the  age  group  45-59,  there  was  little 
difference  between  Catholic  and  mixed  Catholic  couples,  among 
both  of  whom  more  than  one  third  of  the  couples  had  five  or  more 
children^  however,  the  figure  for  Catholic  couples  was  four  times 
as  large  as  the  figure  for  Protestant  couples,  and  in  the  last  age 
group,  in  which  more  than  half  the  Catholic  couples  had  five 
or  more  children,  Catholic  couples  had  proportionately  three 
times  as  many  couples  with  five  or  more  children  as  Protestant 
couples. 

The  Norristown  foreign-born  were  predominantly  Catholic.  In 
view  of  the  differences  observed  in  the  fertility  patterns  of  native- 
born  and  foreign-born  couples  the  differences  observed  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  couples  might  be  the  result  of  differences  in 
the  proportion  of  foreign-born  in  each  group  rather  than  of  religion 
alone.  For  this  reason.  Catholic  couples  in  the  three  upper  age 
groups  were  cross-classified  by  nativity  and  the  mean  number  of 
children  ever  born  to  these  groups  was  ascertained.  These  data 
showed  some  marked  differentials  in  fertility  within  the  Catholic 
group.  For  women  aged  45—59,  the  only  age  group  for  which  there 
were  enough  cases  in  all  nativity  classes,  native-born  Catholic 
couples  had  half  as  many  children  on  the  average  as  mixed  couples 
and  roughly  three-fifths  as  many  as  foreign-born  Catholic  couples. 
For  women  aged  35-44  the  mean  for  native-born  Catholic  couples 
was  considerably  lower  than  the  mean  for  mixed  couples.  In  the 
last  age  group  the  mean  for  foreign-born  Catholic  couples  was 
very  slightly  higher  than  the  mean  for  all  CathoHc  couples.  In 
both  age  categories  in  which  there  were  sufficient  native-born 
Catholic  couples,   the  mean  for  native-born   Catholic  couples. 
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although  lower  than  the  mean  for  all  Cathohc  couples,  was  still 
higher  than  the  mean  for  all  Protestant  couples. 

Another  basic  socio-economic  characteristic  is  education^  studies 
relating  fertility  and  education  have  generally  found  the  two  to 
be  inversely  related.^  For  Norristown  women  aged  18-54  and 
45-59,  there  was  an  inverse  relationship  between  fertihty  and 
years  of  school  completed  by  the  women,  and  for  women  aged  60 
and  over  the  mean  number  of  children  ever  born  decreased  as 
education  increased  up  to  four  years  of  high  school  completed, 
but  the  mean  for  women  with  some  college  training  in  that  age 
group  was  higher  than  the  mean  for  both  high  school  categories. 
For  women  aged  55—44,  however,  the  average  number  of  children 
ever  born  increased  with  increasing  education  up  to  and  including 
those  with  one  to  three  years  of  high  school  but  the  figure  for 
those  completing  high  school  was  lower  than  that  for  any  of  the 
other  three  classes.  There  were  too  few  cases  to  allow  the  com- 
putation of  a  mean  for  college  trained  woman  in  that  age  group. 

If  year  of  school  completed  by  husband  is  used  as  an  index  of 
education,  only  the  age  group  55—44  shows  an  inverse  relation 
between  fertility  and  educational  level ^  it  was  this  age  group 
which  tended  to  show  a  direct  relation  between  fertility  and 
education  for  years  of  school  completed  by  the  wife.  In  all  other 
age  groups,  the  relation  between  fertility  and  husband's  education 
is  more  irregular  and  inconsistent. 

Data  on  the  percentage  of  childless  couples  indicate  that  in  no 
age  group  was  there  any  clearcut  pattern  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing childlessness  with  increasing  years  of  school  completed  by 
either  husband  or  wife.  In  selected  groups,  however,  the  data 
suggest  a  tendency  for  higher  education  to  be  associated  with  a 
higher  rate  of  childlessness.  Just  as  there  was  no  definite  direct 
or  indirect  relationship  between  years  of  school  completed  and  the 
per  cent  childless,  there  was  no  clearcut  relationship  between 
education  and  the  per  cent  of  couples  in  the  three  older  age  groups 

1  Charles  F.  Westoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  554-556. 
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having  five  or  more  children.  Only  for  women  aged  45-59,  by- 
years  of  school  completed  by  the  wife,  was  there  an  inverse 
relationship  between  education  and  fertility. 

All  occupations  reported  for  husbands  were  coded  on  the  basis 
of  the  1950  Census  classification  of  occupations  into  six  broad 
groups — Professional,  Managerial,  Clerical  and  Sales,  Craftsmen 
(skilled),  Operatives  (semi-skilled),  and  Laborers  (unskilled). 
Furthermore,  the  first  three  of  these  occupational  groups  were 
combined  to  form  a  "white  collar"  group  and  the  last  three  were 
combined  to  form  a  "blue  collar"  group. 

In  all  age  groups  the  mean  number  of  children  ever  born  to 
wives  of  blue  collar  workers  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
number  born  to  wives  of  white  collar  workers. ^  When  all  six 
occupational  categories  are  arranged  in  the  standard  occupational 
status  order,  however,  fertility  increased  with  decreasing  occupa- 
tional status  only  for  the  age  groups  18-34  and  45-59.  For  women 
aged  35—44,  wives  of  clerical  and  sales  workers  had  an  average 
number  of  children  ever  born  slightly  lower  than  the  managerial 
workers  and  the  figure  for  skilled  workers  was  slightly  higher 
than  that  for  the  semi-skilled.  For  the  age  group  60  and  over, 
fertility  declined  with  decreasing  occupational  status  within  the 
white  collar  group.  Futhermore,  in  this  age  group,  professional 
workers  had  average  families  larger  than  either  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers.  In  all  age  groups,  nevertheless,  unskilled  laborers 
had  decidedly  more  children  than  those  in  any  other  occupational 
group. 

In  three  age  groups,  white  collar  workers  had  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  childless  couples  than  blue  collar  workers,  but  for  women 
aged  45—59  there  was  almost  no  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  workers.  For  the  most  part,  however,  when  the  detailed 
occupational  breakdown  is  examined  there  seemed  to  be  no 
relationship  between  childlessness  and  occupation.  For  women  in 

^  See  Robert  M.  Dinkel,  "Occupation  and  Fertility  in  the  United 
States/'  American  Sociological  Review,  17  (April,  1952),  pp.  178—183. 
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the  three  upper  age  groups,  there  was  also  httle  connection  be- 
tween occupation  and  the  proportion  of  wives  having  five  or  more 
children  except  for  those  in  the  age  group  45-59.  In  every  age 
group,  however,  when  only  the  broad  occupational  categories  are 
considered,  white  collar  workers  had  a  smaller  proportion  of 
couples  having  five  or  more  children  than  blue  collar  workers,  the 
difference  between  the  two  being  quite  large  in  all  but  the  last 
age  group.  Within  the  detailed  occupational  breakdown,  un- 
skilled laborers  in  all  age  groups  had  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  couples  with  five  or  more  children. 

In  addition  to  occupation  as  a  measure  of  economic  status, 
information  was  available  as  to  whether  the  home  was  rented  or 
owned.  The  mean  number  of  children  ever  born  to  all  married 
women  was  higher  for  home  owners  than  for  home  renters  in  all 
except  the  oldest  age  group.  In  the  three  younger  age  groups 
home  renters  had  higher  proportions  of  childless  couples  than 
owners,  the  renters  having  proportionately  more  than  twice  as 
many  childless  couples  as  the  owners  in  the  two  youngest  age 
groups.  In  the  last  age  group,  however,  home  owners  had  more 
than  four  times  as  many  couples  with  no  children  as  renters. 
While  home  renters  had  proportionately  far  more  couples  with 
five  or  more  children  in  two  of  the  three  age  groups,  the  reverse 
was  true  for  women  aged  45—59. 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  shown  that  the  most  striking  fer- 
tility differentials  in  Norristown  in  1952  existed  for  race,  natiNdty, 
and  religion.  In  general,  Negro  fertility  was  higher  than  white 
fertility  for  all  measures  of  fertility  used  except  childlessness. 
Within  the  white  group,  native-born  couples  tended  to  have  the 
lowest  fertility  in  the  two  oldest  age  groups  while  for  all  age 
groups  mixed  native-born— foreign-born  couples  tended  to  have 
higher  fertility  than  foreign-born  couples.  Furthermore,  the 
fertility  of  the  mixed  and  foreign-born  couples  in  the  oldest  age 
groups  tended  to  exceed  even  that  of  Negroes. 
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When  religion  alone  was  held  constant,  Roman  Catholic 
couples  exhibited  much  greater  fertility  than  either  Protestant  or 
mixed  Catholic  couples.  Furthermore,  when  education  of  husband, 
education  of  wife,  occupation  of  husband  or  nativity  class  were 
held  constant,  Roman  Catholic  couples  were  still  more  fertile 
than  Protestant  couples,  especially  in  the  age  groups  over  45 
years  of  age.  To  what  extent  these  marked  differences  were  the 
result  of  religious  differences  alone  cannot  be  evaluated.  Norris- 
town  Roman  Catholics  were  heavily  concentrated  in  the  lower 
socio-economic  categories  and  were  also  proportionately  less 
native-born  than  the  Protestant  couples 5  it  may  be  the  interaction 
of  all  these  factors  which  led  to  the  high  fertility  of  Catholic 
couples. 

With  regard  to  the  other  socio-economic  factors  measured 
(education  of  husband,  education  of  wife,  occupation  of  husband, 
and  tenure  of  home)  the  results  were  less  clearcut.  While  there 
was  some  tendency  for  fertility  and  education  to  vary  inversely 
in  some  age  groups,  it  was  impossible  to  conclude  that  this  was 
an  invariable  relationships  in  some  cases  evidence  was  even 
found  of  a  direct  relationship  between  fertility  and  education. 
Although  there  was  conclusive  evidence  that  white  collar  workers 
exhibited  lesser  fertility  than  blue  collar  workers,  there  was  little 
evidence  of  an  indirect  relationship  between  occupational  status 
and  fertility  when  a  more  detailed  occupational  classification  was 
used.  With  respect  to  tenure  of  home,  owners  tended  to  be  more 
fertile  than  home  renters. 
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Studies  of  the  Impact  of  Change  on  the 
Economic  Structure 


From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Norristown  Seminar,  the 
discussions  and  the  research  experience  of  the  Seminar  members 
demonstrated  that  no  substantial  progess  could  be  made  in  study- 
ing technological  change  and  social  adjustment  in  Norristown 
without  an  understanding  of  both  the  economic  history  of  the 
community  and  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  particular 
groups  under  observation.  The  economic  element  was  omni- 
present in  the  behavioral  problems  under  investigation.  Stem- 
ming from  this  realization,  a  number  of  investigations  under- 
taken by  the  Seminar  members  combined  research  on  economics 
and  other  social  science  topics.  As  a  result,  a  considerable  body  of 
data  has  been  assembled  on  economic  change  and  development 
and  on  social  trends  and  differentials  related  to  economic  factors. 
This  chapter  and  the  next  will  present  summaries  of  the  results  of 
some  of  the  studies  which  have  been  completed  to  date.  As  with 
the  studies  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  those  presented  here 
have  drawn  their  data  from  varied  sources.  Each  study  in  itself 
and,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  different  ones  taken  together 
illustrate  the  ways  in  which  different  data  collecting  techniques 
can  be  used  to  complement  each  other  to  shed  greater  light  on  the 
various  economic  aspects  of  the  Norristown  community. 

In  this  chapter,  three  studies  will  be  summarized  in  which  the 
authors  attempt  to  ascertain  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
overall  economic  structure  of  the  Norristown  community.  The 
following  chapter  will  present  some  of  the  results  of  those  investi- 
gations which  have  focussed  on  identifying  the  impact  which 

134 
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technological  and  economic  changes  have  had  on  the  behavior  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  workers  who  make  up  the  Norristown  labor 
force. 

Because  of  the  historical  orientation  of  the  Norristown  study, 
one  of  the  research  problems  encountered  was  how  to  reconstruct 
the  industrial  and  business  structure  of  the  community  and  the 
changes  that  had  occurred  in  it  since  1900.  This  problem  was 
resolved  through  use  of  the  listings  of  individual  businesses  in  the 
business  section  of  the  city  directory.  These  data  provided  the 
basis  for  enumeration  of  the  number  and  types  of  business  in 
Norristown  between  1900  and  1950,  and  for  analyzing  how  the 
business  structure  had  changed  in  these  fifty  years.  The  results  of 
this  analysis  were  presented  as  part  of  the  chapter  on  the  Norris- 
town community.  As  a  by-product  of  this  analysis,  information 
became  available  on  the  number  and  type  of  businesses  both 
entering  and  leaving  the  Norristown  economy,  and  on  the  sur- 
vival patterns  of  these  different  classes  of  business  over  an 
extended  time  period.  These  data  provide  the  basis  for  the  first 
study  presented  in  this  chapter,  that  on  "Patterns  of  Business 
Growth  and  Survival."  It  demonstrates  the  close  relationship 
that  exists  on  the  community  level  between  population  growth 
and  economic  development. 

The  second  study  reviewed  here,  "Manufacturing  in  Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania,  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  examines  more 
intensively  the  development  of  one  segment  of  the  Norristown 
economic  structure.  The  author,  James  Soltow,  uses  data  derived 
from  official  state  records,  mail  questionnaires,  and  personal  inter- 
views to  measure  both  the  development  of  manufacturing  activities 
in  the  Norristown  area  and  to  determine  the  character  of  in- 
dustrial entries  and  terminations  of  Norristown  industries. 

The  industrial  structure  represents  one  facet  of  economic 
change.  Manpower  represents  still  another.  Recognizing  that  one 
of  the  major  adjustments  that  has  been  made  to  the  changing 
technological  basis  of  industry  is  the  development  of  the  union, 
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William  Calderhead  undertook  the  writing  of  the  "History  of  the 
Labor  Movement  in  Norristown,  1900-1950."  His  analysis,  which 
relied  heavily  both  on  interviews  with  labor  and  industry  leaders 
and  on  newspapers  and  company  records,  shows  how,  in  small 
cities  like  Norristown  and  its  surrounding  industrial  area,  the 
labor  movement  of  the  twentieth  century  made  a  large  portion 
of  its  gains.  A  summary  of  this  research  constitutes  the  final 
selection  in  this  chapter. 

PATTERNS  OF  BUSINESS  GROWTH  AND  SURVIVAL* 

Sidney  Goldstein  and  Kurt  Mayer 

The  processes  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  in  the 
twentieth  century  have  operated  dynamically  to  bring  about 
changes  in  many  aspects  of  the  social  and  economic  structure  of 
the  Norristown  community.  The  identification  of  such  changes 
was  the  goal  of  many  of  the  studies  that  composed  the  Norris- 
town Seminar.  One  such  study,  using  city  directories  as  the  source 
of  its  data,  was  designed  to  reconstruct  the  industrial  and  business 
structure  of  the  community  and  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  this  structure  since  1900.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  informa- 
tion became  available  on  the  number  and  type  of  businesses  both 
entering  and  leaving  the  Norristown  economy,  and  on  the 
survival  patterns  of  these  different  classes  of  business  over  an 
extended  time  period.  These  data  provide  the  basis  for  the  analysis 
to  be  made  here. 

Through  the  nineteenth  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Norristown  grew  in  population  and  in 
commercial,  financial,  and  industrial  activities.  In  the  fifty  years 
between  1850  and  1900,  the  population  more  than  tripled,  in- 
creasing from  6,000  to  over  22,000.  Since  then,  however,  the  rate 

*  This  selection  represents  a  slightly  revised  version  of  an  article 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Economic  History,  17  (June,  1957),  pp. 
193-206. 
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of  growth  has  slowed  considerably,  so  that  between  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  1950,  when  the  census  enumerated  38,126 
persons,  the  population  did  not  even  double.  In  fact  since  1910  the 
rate  of  growth  in  each  decade  has  been  less  than  that  of  the 
previous  decade,  and  between  1940  and  1950  the  population 
actually  decreased  by  55.  Just  as  its  pattern  of  population  growth 
has  slowed  significantly  in  the  twentieth  century,  so,  too,  has  the 
rate  of  expansion  in  the  number  of  establishments  that  comprise 
the  business  structure  of  the  community.  Between  1900  and  1950, 
the  number  of  business  establishments  in  Norristown  increased 
from  712  to  1,341,  However,  almost  90  per  cent  of  this  increase 
occurred  before  1930.  With  respect  to  the  size  of  both  its  popula- 
tion and  its  business  structure,  Norristown  has  thus  become  a 
highly  stabilized  community.  Such  stability  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  indicate  complete  "dormancy" 5  for  just  as  analysis 
of  the  population  has  shown  that  the  stable  size  is  maintained  in 
spite  of  very  high  rates  of  population  turnover  resulting  from 
opposing  streams  of  in-  and  out-migration  which  approximately 
balance  each  other,  so,  too,  this  analysis  of  the  business  structure 
will  show  that  stability  in  recent  years  has  been  maintained  in 
spite  of  high  rates  of  business  turnover  resulting  from  large 
numbers  of  entries  to  and  exits  from  the  business  structure  which 
approximately  balance  each  other. 

City  directories  probably  represent  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
data  for  purposes  of  analyzing  business  survival  patterns  on  the 
community  level  over  an  extended  time  period.^  For  Norristown, 
such  directories  have  been  published  continuously  since  1860. 
Compiled  biennially  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  provide  a  detailed 
census  of  both  the  adult  population  of  the  community  and  its 
business  structure.  These  data  may  be  used  to  analyze  changes  in 

1  For  other  studies  of  business  survival  using  city  directories,  see 
Problems  of  Small  Business,  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
Monograph  No.  17  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1941). 

N.S.-F 
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both  the  popiolation  and  business  structure  for  periods  ranging 
from  two  to  ninety  years. 

The  data  on  the  business  structure  generally  contain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  name,  ownership,  and  address  of  the  concern.  All 
these  enterprises  are  classified  according  to  the  economic  service 
that  they  perform  or  the  goods  that  they  manufacture  or  sell. 
The  method  of  using  these  data  to  measure  business  survival  is 
fairly  simple.  For  the  long-range  study  of  changes  in  the  business 
structure  from  1900  to  1950,  a  complete  file  was  made  of  each 
enterprise  in  Norristown  about  the  time  of  the  decennial  years 
1900,  1910,  1920,  1930,  1940,  and  1950.  Using  the  United  States 
Census'  Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries  for 
1950,  each  enterprise  was  classified  in  the  appropriate  industrial 
category.  Use  of  the  1950  classification  system  for  all  the  years 
analyzed  here  insured  comparability  of  categories  over  the  entire 
fifty-year  span.  Through  tabulation  of  the  number  of  enterprises 
in  each  category,  a  complete  decennial  census  of  business  was 
obtained,  and  comparisons  of  the  structure  of  each  decennial  year 
could  be  made  to  ascertain  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  last  fifty  years. 

Basing  the  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  change  in  the  business 
structure  on  decennial  periods  has  one  major  limitation.  Since  the 
"infant  mortality  rate"  (the  death  of  businesses  at  early  stages, 
and  especially  in  their  first  year)  is  so  high,  an  analysis  based  on 
ten-year  intervals  does  not  provide  the  basis  for  accurately 
determining  the  dynamics  of  business  survival  patterns.  For  such 
purposes,  the  survival  patterns  of  business  must  be  ascertained  for 
periods  of  much  shorter  diu*ation  and  especially  for  those  years 
immediately  following  the  opening  of  the  enterprise. 

To  obtain  this  type  of  data,  the  business  structure  of  Norris- 
town during  the  three  decades  from  1920  to  1950,  a  period 
selected  because  it  covers  all  phases  of  the  business  cycle,  was 
subjected  to  a  much  more  intensive  analysis.  A  complete  card  file 
was  made  of  each  enterprise  in  the  business  structure  for  every 
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year  of  this  thirty-year  period  in  which  a  directory  was  pubhshed.^ 
Interest  here,  however,  lay  not  so  much  in  what  changes  took 
place  in  the  business  structure  between  the  different  years  of  this 
period,  but  in  what  the  components  of  these  changes  were,  that 
is,  how  many  and  what  kind  of  new  businesses  were  "born"  and 
how  long  they  lasted,  as  well  as  how  many  and  what  kinds  of 
existing  businesses  "died"  and  how  long  they  had  survived.  Such 
information  was  obtained  through  a  process  of  matching  the  cards 
of  the  sixteen  directories  under  study.  This  matching  process 
involved  cross-checks  for  name  of  enterprise,  name  of  owner,  and 
address  of  location  to  ascertain  fully  whether  a  business  in  exis- 
tence in  1920,  for  example,  was  still  operating  in  1923,  1925,  and 
succeeding  years.  Changes  in  ownership  and  changes  in  location 
within  Norristown  were  not  regarded  as  constituting  either  the 
"birth"  of  a  new  business  or  the  "death"  of  an  old  one  as  long  as 
the  business  itself  remained  essentially  the  same.  Only  a  business 
that  completely  disappeared  from  the  Norristown  scene  was 
regarded  as  a  "death"  and  only  a  completely  new  one  was 
regarded  as  a  "birth".  This  matching  and  tracing  process  thus 
made  it  possible  to  ascertain,  except  for  those  businesses  already 
in  existence  in  1920,  when  a  business  was  born  and  what  its 
survival  pattern  was.  Of  course,  the  businesses  that  were  born  and 
that  died  before  they  could  be  listed  in  a  directory  census  are  not 
included  in  this  analysis,  and  for  this  reason  the  rates  of  mortality, 
and  especially  infant  mortality,  represent  minimum  figures. 

Table  1  shows  the  relative  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
Norristown  business  population  by  major  industry  groups  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  striking  fact  in  this  classification  is 
the  over-all  stabiHty  of  the  total  size  and  the  industrial  distribu- 
tion, expecially  since  1930.  To  be  sure,  there  occurred  continuous 
shifts  from  decade  to  decade  in  the  proportion  of  firms  operating 
in  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy.   One  can  also  discern 

1  These  years  were  1920,  1923,  1925,  1927,  1931,  1933,  1935,  1937, 
1939, 1941,  1943,  1944,  1947,  1949,  and  1951. 
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several  long-term  trends  extending  over  the  entire  fifty-year 
period.  Thus  the  proportion  of  manufacturing  enterprises  has 
declined  by  more  than  one-half:  from  nearly  12  per  cent  of  all 
enterprises  in  1900  to  less  than  6  per  cent  in  1950.  This  develop- 
ment resulted  not  from  any  absolute  decline  in  the  importance  of 
manufacturing  activities — the  labor  force  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  the  Norristown  area  had  grown  from  4,500  in  1899  to 
17,000  in  1951 — but  from  sharp  changes  in  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  the  different  branches  of  manufacturing,  accompanied 
by  increases  in  the  size  of  the  average  manufacturing  estabhsh- 
ment.  The  textile  industry,  w^hich  supplied  more  than  half  of  the 
manufacturing  opportunities  at  the  turn  of  the  century  dechned 
greatly  in  importance,  and  cigar  manufacturing,  an  important 
industry  in  1900,  disappeared  from  the  Norristown  area  in  the 
1920's.  These  industries  have  been  replaced  by  new  firms  in  the 

Table  1 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BUSINESS  FIRMS  IN  OPERATION, 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,   1900-1950 


Industry  Group 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

Agriculture 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

Construction 

6.6 

8.1 

8.2 

8.1 

9.5 

8.7 

Manufacturing 

11.7 

12.2 

9.1 

6.9 

5.4 

5.8 

Transportation 

2.8 

3.2 

2.4 

3.5 

4.5 

4.7 

Trade 

52.4 

47.6 

51.9 

49.4 

47.4 

47.5 

Finance 

4.4 

4.9 

5.8 

9.1 

8.8 

9.9 

Business  and 

Repair  Services 

5.7 

5.7 

3.5 

6.4 

5.2 

6.0 

Personal  Services 

17.7 

19.2 

17.8 

15.6 

18.0 

16.5 

Entertainment 

0.4 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

712 

788 

916 

1,259 

1,280 

1,541 

Per  1,000 

Population 

32 

28 

28 

55 

54 

:>D 
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manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  metal  fabricating,  stone  and  clay, 
plastics,  and  rubber.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  changes  occurred 
before  1930  accounts  for  the  rapid  dechne  of  the  proportion  of 
manufacturing  establishments  from  1900  to  1930,  followed  by 
stabilization  in  the  last  two  decades. 

While  the  proportion  of  manufacturing  concerns  has  declined, 
several  other  major  industry  groups  have  expanded  significantly 
since  1900.  Financial  enterprises  have  increased  from  4.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1900  to  9.9  per  cent  in  1950,  construction  firms 
have  grown  from  6.6  per  cent  in  1900  to  8.7  per  cent  in  1950, 
business  and  repair  services  from  3.7  per  cent  in  1900  to  6.0  per 
cent  in  1950,  and  transportation  concerns  have  increased  from 
2.8  per  cent  in  1900  to  4.7  per  cent  in  1950.  Yet,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  transportation  firms,  the  major  expansion  of  all 
these  industries  occurred  before  or  during  the  1920's.  From  1930 
on,  the  composition  of  the  Norristown  business  population  has 
been  remarkably  stable.  Since  these  last  two  decades  included 
both  a  severe  depression  and  a  major  war,  the  inference  seems 
justified  that  the  long-term  development  of  the  business  popula- 
tion depends  more  closely  on  human  population  growth  than  on 
the  short-term  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle. 

Although  in  broad  perspective  the  relative  changes  in  the 
major  divisions  of  the  Norristown  business  structure  appear 
minor,  this  does  not  mean  an  absence  of  movement  and  change  on 
the  part  of  individual  businesses.  As  several  studies  of  American 
business  enterprise  have  shown,  the  stability  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  business  concerns  does  not  imply  stability  of  the 
individual  enterprise.^  The  small  net  changes  of  aggregate  num- 
bers may  be  the  result  of  offsetting  high  annual  birth  and  death 
rates. 

^  Kurt  Mayer,  "Small  Business  as  a  Social  Institution,"  Social 
Research,  14  (September,  1947),  pp.  332—49,  and  "Business  Enterprise: 
Traditional  Symbol  of  Opportunity,"  The  British  Journal  of  Sociology, 
4  (June,  1953),  pp.  160-80, 
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The  Norristown  data  illustrate  this  process  clearly:  while  the 
total  number  of  business  enterprises  listed  in  the  city  directory 
rose  from  712  in  1900  to  1,541  in  1950,  no  less  than  2,997  new 
firms  made  their  appearance  and  2,368  firms  discontinued  opera- 
tions during  this  fifty-year  period.  Only  60  of  the  firms  hsted  in 
the  1900  directory  were  still  in  existence  when  the  1950  directory 
was  published.  Underlying  the  slow  growth  and  small  net  changes 
of  aggregate  numbers  is  a  persistent  succession  of  business  entries 
and  discontinuances  and  a  struggle  for  individual  survival. 

The  turnover^  is  highlighted  in  Table  2,  which  shows  annual 
average  rates  of  business  births  and  deaths  for  each  decade  since 
1920  and  for  each  major  industry  group.  These  data  lead  to 
several  observations: 

1.  In  all  industries,  turnover  is  considerable  at  all  times.  The 
lowest  annual  turnover  rate  in  any  division  was  115  per  1,000 
businesses  in  that  division,  but  most  rates  were  much  higher, 
many  in  excess  of  200  per  1,000  businesses,  and  one  as  high  as 
338.  The  over-all  annual  birth  rate  for  all  enterprises  for  the 
three  decades  combined  was  almost  100  per  1,000^  the  death  rate 
close  to  90  per  1,000. 

2.  Some  industry  groups  have  had  consistently  liigher  turn- 
over rates  than  others.  Business  and  repair  services,  construction 
firms,  and  transportation  enterprises  have  been  most  volatile, 
having  exhibited  above  average  birth  and  death  rates  in  every 
decade,  while  manufacturing  and  trade  concerns  have  had  lower 
than  average  rates.  Financial  and  personal  service  enterprises 
show  the  least  consistent  patterns,  having  had  both  above  and 
below  average  turnover  rates  at  different  times. 

3.  In  all  industry  groups,  the  birth  rates  are  subject  to  wider 
fluctuations  than  the  death  rates.  This  indicates  that  gro^^'th  in 
the  total  number  of  firms  in  operation  depends  more  upon  entries 

^  Turnover  rate  is  defined  here  as  the  combined  birth  and  death 
rates,  i.e.,  the  total  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  a  given  year  per 
1,000  businesses  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
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Table  2 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL    BIRTH    AND    DEATH    RATES,    BY    MAJOR    INDUSTRY 

GROUPS,  1920-1950  (Per  1,000  Firms  in  Operation)* 


Industry  Group 

1920- 
1930 

1930- 
1940 

1940- 
1950 

Total 

1920- 

1950 

Total 

Birth 
Death 

Net 

123.0 
93.1 
29.9 

95.9 
93.9 

2.0 

72.9 
78.0 
-5.1 

97.3 

88.4 

8.9 

Construction 

Birth 
Death 

Net 

123.9 
93.3 
30.6 

119.4 
98.4 
21.0 

118.5 

127.4 

-8.9 

120.6 

106.4 

14.2 

Manufacturing 

Birth 
Death 

Net 

99.1 

97.0 

2.1 

69.0 

90.1 

-21.1 

74.5 

89.1 

-14.6 

80.8 

92.1 

-11.3 

Transportation 

Birth 
Death 

Net 

136.3 
72.4 
63.9 

114.1 
80.6 
33.5 

79.8 

79.5 

0.3 

110.0 
77.5 
32.5 

Trade 

Birth 
Death 

Net 

118.6 
92.6 
26.0 

92.9 
94.9 
-2.0 

66.5 
71.0 

-4.5 

92.7 

86.2 

6.5 

Finance 

Birth 

Death 

Net 

148.0 
74.3 
73.3 

86.4 
87.7 
-1.3 

63.7 

56.9 

6.8 

99.4 
72.9 
16.5 

Business  and 
Repair  Services 

Birth 
Death 

Net 

214.5 

123.6 

90.9 

102.0 
121.4 
-19.4 

137.8 

129.0 

8.8 

151.4 

124.7 

26.7 

Personal  Services 

Birth 
Death 

Net 

111.9 
93.7 
18.2 

102.5 
84.6 
17.9 

50.9 

65.0 

-14.1 

88.4 

81.1 

7.3 

*  As  pointed  out  in  the  text,  most  directories  were  published  bienni- 
ally and  several  triennially.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  Avas  desirable 
to  express  the  data  for  these  periods  of  different  length  in  terms  of 
single  years.  To  arrive  at  annual  rates,  the  rates  for  the  data  derived 
from  biennial  and  triennial  directory  publications  were  divided  by  2 
and  3  respectively.  The  average  annual  birth,  death,  and  net  rates  in- 
cluded in  this  table  represent  the  average  of  the  five  annual  rates  of  the 
decade  arrived  at  by  the  foregoing  adjustment. 
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of  new  firms  than  upon  discontinuances  of  existing  business  units. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  persistent 
narrowing  down  of  the  business  turnover  rates  since  1950.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  all  birth  and  death  rates  have  declined  from 
the  level  exhibited  during  the  1920's.  As  the  gro^vth  of  both 
human  and  business  populations  has  slowed,  the  turnover  within 
the  business  sector  has  also  subsided.  In  fact,  during  the  1940's 
the  Norristown  business  turnover  rates  were  substantially  below 
those  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole:  Compared  to  annual 
national  average  rates  of  107.3  business  births  and  95.7  discon- 
tinuances per  1,000  firms  in  operation  from  1940-1950,^  Norris- 
town had  only  72.9  births  and  78.0  discontinuances  per  1,000 
during  this  decade,  a  net  decrease  of  5.1  per  1,000,  which  again 
parallels  the  small  population  decrease  in  the  community  in  this 
decade. 

To  be  sure,  over  shorter  periods  of  time,  birth  and  death  rates 
in  all  industry  groups  show  wider  fluctuations  in  response  to 
changing  business  conditions.  However,  a  careful  examination 
of  more  detailed  data  (which  cannot  be  presented  here  for  lack 
of  space)  failed  to  show  any  clear-cut  cycUcal  patterns.  As  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  business  turnover  in  Norristown  is 
not  primarily  a  function  of  the  business  cycle.  Its  short-term 
variations  show  no  consistent  pattern,  while  long-term  changes 
seem  to  be  related  mainly  to  the  growth  or  decrease  of  the  city's 
human  population. 

The  level  of  turnover  rates  provides  a  rough  indication  of  the 
chances   for   survival:   high  turnover  rates   usually  mean  that 

1  Kurt  Mayer,  "Business  Enterprise:  Traditional  S\Tnbol  of  Oppor- 
tunity," p.  172.  Business  turnover  data  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
are  not  available  prior  to  1940.  Since  1940,  the  Business  Structure 
Division,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  been  undertaking  a  series  of  studies  of  current  business 
growth,  turnover,  and  survival  patterns  in  the  United  States.  These 
have  been  reported  in  the  Department's  monthly  publication.  Survey 
of  Current  Business, 
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individual  enterprises  face  severe  difficulties  in  the  struggle  for 
survival,  low  rates  indicate  that  the  struggle  is  less  arduous.  How- 
ever, since  turnover  rates  are  calculated  by  relating  the  number 
of  business  entries  and  discontinuances  occurring  in  a  given  year 
to  the  total  number  of  all  firms  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
that  same  year,  they  provide  only  an  indirect  index  of  survival 
chances.  Direct  measurement  of  the  average  length  of  life  of 
individual  business  enterprises  necessitates  following  all  enter- 
prises established  during  a  given  year  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  By  tracing  new  establishments  in  successive  directories 
average  survival  rates^  can  be  calculated.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  compare  (1)  the  relative  length  of  life  of  different  t}^es  of 
business  enterprises,  and  (2)  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  same 
type  of  business  at  different  periods  of  time. 

Table  3  shows  the  survival  experience  of  business  firms  newly 
established  in  Norristown  between  1920  and  1950.  The  over- 
riding impression  derived  from  these  data  is  one  of  remarkable 
constancy  of  the  survival  rates.  Despite  some  variations  in  the 
different  industries  and  time  periods,  during  the  thirty-year 
period  under  consideration  roughly  one  third  of  all  new  estab- 
lishments did  not  survive  the  first  two  years,  another  third  lasted 
from  three  to  ten  years,  while  the  remaining  third  survived 
longer  than  ten  years.  Compared  to  this  over-all  picture,  the 
differences  among  industry  groups  appear  relatively  minor  and 
their  variations  in  time  show  little  consistency.  The  transporta- 
tion concerns  have  the  best  record  for  longevity^  the  business 
and  repair  services  have  the  poorest  one. 

Since  the  classification  by  major  industry  groups  combines 
rather  heterogeneous  types  of  enterprises,  length  of  life  has  also 
been  calculated  for  twelve  selected  lines  of  business.  The  results, 
presented  in  Table  4,  show  rather  wide  variations  in  survival 
patterns.  The  life  span  of  confectionery  stores  and  automobile 

^  Survival  rate  is  defined  here  as  the  percentage  of  businesses  sur- 
viving a  given  number  of  years.  See  Tables  5  and  4. 
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dealers  appears  well  below  the  average  throughout  the  period, 
while  barber  shops,  express  and  trucking  concerns,  and  grocery- 
stores  have  above  average  survival  records.  Barber  shops  have  the 
highest  proportion  of  concerns  surviving  over  ten  years.  The 
experience  of  other  business  lines  has  been  less  consistent.  Gas 
stations  opened  during  the  1920's,  for  instance,  had  low  mortality 
rates,  but  those  opened  during  the  1930's  survived  less  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  beauty  shops  estabhshed  during  the  I920's  had  a 
spotty  record,  but  those  opened  later  have  done  much  better. 

Turning  next  to  a  comparison  of  average  length  of  life  in 
different  decades,  the  data  in  both  Tables  3  and  4  point  toward  a 
decline  of  "infant  mortality"  in  the  most  recent  decade.  In  most 
industry  groups  and  in  most  of  the  specific  fields  of  business,  the 
proportion  of  concerns  that  did  not  survive  the  first  two  years  of 
existence  was  significantly  lower  in  the  1940's  than  in  the  two 
preceding  decades.  As  the  collection  of  data  ended  with  the  1951 
city  directory,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  this 
tendency  for  higher  survival  rates  would  continue  beyond  the 
first  two  years,  but  considering  the  trend  toward  stabilization  and 
levelling  off  of  the  growth  rates  and  turnover  rates  pointed  out 
earlier,  such  a  development  would  cause  little  surprise. 

The  Norristown  infant  mortality  rates,  as  well  as  the  rates  for 
longer  periods,  show  greater  longevity  than  those  found  by  other 
studies  of  business  survival  patterns.  The  most  closely  comparable 
of  these  studies,  also  using  city  directories  as  the  source  of  data, 
calculated  the  length  of  life  of  business  enterprises  in  Pough- 
keepsie  in  three  thirty-year  periods  from  1844--1933.-^  The  pro- 
portion of  all  new  establishments  in  Poughkeepsie  which  did  not 
survive  beyond  the  first  two  years  was  50  per  cent  in  1844- 

^  R.  G.  Hutchinson,  A.  R.  Hiitchinson,  and  Mabel  Newcomer,  "A 
Study  in  Business  Mortality,"  American  Economic  Ret-iew,  28  (Sep- 
tember, 1938),  pp.  497-514.  See  also  Problems  of  Small  Business, 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  Monograph  No.  17  (Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office,  1941)  for  a  summary  and  dis- 
cussion of  numerous  other  studies  of  business  mortality. 
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1875,  40  per  cent  in  1874-1903,  and  44  per  cent  in  1904-1933. 
The  percentage  of  Norristown  enterprises  that  failed  to  survive 
the  first  two  years  was  31 .3  for  the  period  1920-1950. 

This  difference  is  probably  due  to  several  factors.  With  the 
exception  of  seven  scattered  years,  the  Poughkeepsie  directories 
were  published  every  year,  while  most  of  the  Norristown  direc- 
tories were  issued  every  two  years.  Thus  the  number  of  enter- 
prises that  were  established  after  the  information  for  one  directory 
had  been  collected  but  disappeared  before  the  canvass  for  the  next 
directory  was  begun,  and  which  are  therefore  not  included  in  the 
basic  data  of  the  studies,  is  larger  in  Norristown  than  in  Pough- 
keepsie. For  this  reason,  the  Norristown  figures  understate  the 
true  mortality  more  than  do  the  Poughkeepsie  figures. 

It  appears  quite  unlikely,  however,  that  this  is  the  only  ex- 
planation. The  annual  survival  rates  for  1943-1944,  the  years  in 
which  the  Norristown  directory  was  published  annually,  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  the  rates  based  on  biennial  directories. 
Apparently,  therefore,  other  factors  also  play  a  role.  First,  the 
time  period  covered  by  the  Norristown  study  is  much  more  recent 
than  that  of  the  Poughkeepsie  study.  Second,  specific  local  con- 
ditions are  also  important  factors  in  influencing  longevity.  As  has 
been  emphasized,  Norristown  entered  a  period  of  slowing  growth 
and  general  stabilization  in  the  1920's,  which  is  most  likely 
reflected  in  a  longer  life  span  of  Norristown  business  enterprises. 
In  fact,  corroboration  for  this  conclusion  comes  from  the  authors 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  study,  who  attribute  the  lower  mortality 
rate  of  the  middle  period  to  slower  population  growth  and  point 
out  that  "the  length  of  life  [of  business  enterprises]  is  in  fact 
related  to  local  changes  in  population  growth."^ 

Like  all  other  investigations  of  patterns  of  business  growth  and 
survival,  the  Norristown  study  reveals  that  business  mortality 
is  high  and  the  struggle  of  individual  enterprises  for  survival  is 
precarious.  One  out  of  every  three  new  establishments  fails  to 

1  R.  G.  Hutchinson  et  al.,  "A  Study  in  Business  Mortality,"  p.  511. 
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reach  its  third  birthday,  a  second  lasts  from  three  to  ten  years, 
and  only  one  persists  more  than  ten  years.  Consequently,  the 
annual  turnover  rates  are  high.  Moreover,  no  consistent  differences 
appear  among  the  various  fields  of  business  activity  with  regard 
either  to  the  length  of  survival  or  the  annual  turnover  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Norristown  data  seem  to  indicate  the 
close  connection  on  the  local  level  between  the  development  of 
human  populations  and  business  populations.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising since  in  cities  of  medium  size  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  business  concerns  are  small,  and  therefore  the  fate  of  business 
concerns  is  closely  related  to  that  of  their  individual  owners  and 
clients,  most  of  whom  constitute  the  human  population  of  the 
community.  In  this  regard,  it  was  found  that  the  stabilization  of 
the  Norristown  population  reflected  itself  in  increased  stability  in 
both  the  growth  and  the  composition  of  the  business  structure. 
Although  turnover  rates  are  high  and  the  life  span  of  most 
enterprises  short,  the  Norristown  survival  patterns  exhibit 
greater  longevity  than  those  found  in  other  local  studies,  in- 
creasingly so  in  recent  decades,  when  both  business  turnover  and 
"infant  mortality"  have  declined  as  the  human  population  of  the 
city  has  become  more  stable. 

Without  further  research,  the  underlying  reasons  for  this 
relationship  between  population  growth  and  business  survival 
patterns  cannot  be  conclusively  ascertained.  The  hypothesis 
suggested  by  the  authors  of  the  Poughkeepsie  study,^  however, 
would  seem  to  offer  the  most  reasonable  explanation  for  Norris- 
town, too.  Continued  increases  in  population  on  the  local  level 
serve  to  stimulate  a  too  rapid  growth  of  business  enterprises. 
Because  the  local  economy  cannot  support  the  excessive  number  of 
businesses,  the  rate  of  business  infant  mortality  is  very  high  and 
the  average  length  of  business  longevity  is  lowered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  economic  atmosphere  resulting  from  a  stable  population 
discourages  the  excessive  creation  of  new  businesses,  and,  there- 

^  Ibid., -p.  511. 
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fore,  the  number  of  new  enterprises  conforms  more  closely  to  the 
number  that  the  stable  population  can  support.  As  a  result,  in 
cities  with  stable  populations  the  rates  of  business  infant  mortality 
and  turnover,  while  still  high,  are  lower  than  those  characteristic 
of  more  rapidly  growing  cities  or  those  characteristic  of  the  same 
city  at  a  different  stage  of  its  economic  and  demographic  develop- 
ment. 

THE  SMALL  CITY  INDUSTRIALIST,  1900-1950* 
James  H.  Soltow 

Small  business  in  America  has  been  characterized  traditionally 
as  "a  symbol  of  opportunity,  enterprise,  innovation,  and  achieve- 
ment."^ Indeed,  many  regard  small  business  as  the  very  core  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Although  large-scale  enterprise  has 
assumed  increasing  importance  in  the  twentieth  century,  the 
total  number  of  business  firms  over  the  long  run  has  kept  pace 
with  population  growth. ^ 

While  the  total  number  of  business  establishments,  either  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole  or  in  any  specific  community,  may  not  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  all  indications  point  to  a  fairly  high  rate 
of  turnover  of  individual  firms.  Data  for  the  United  States  show 
annual  birth  rates  of  new  concerns  which  varied  from  1 52  to  252 
per  1,000  firms  over  the  period  1900-1941.  Likewise,  annual 
death  rates  ran  from  115  to  250  per  1,000  concerns  during  these 
four  decades.^ 
.  Significant  statistical  studies  of  births  and  deaths  of  enterprises 

*  This  selection  represents  a  slightly  revised  version  of  an  article 
published  in  Business  History  Review,  32  (Spring,  1958),  pp.  102—115. 

^  A.  D.  H.  Kaplan,  Small  Business:  Its  Place  and  Problems  (New 
York:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1948),  p.  vii. 

^  The  number  of  establishments  was  22  per  1,000  population  in 
1900  and  reached  26  per  1,000  population  in  1950.  See  Melville  J. 
Ulmer,  "Industrial  Patterns  of  the  Business  Population,"  Survey-  of 
Current  Business,  28  (May,  1948),  pp.  10-15;  and  Betty  C.  Churchill, 
"Recent  Business  Population  Movements,"  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
34  (January,  1954),  pp.  11-16. 

^  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 
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have  been  made,  including  Goldstein  and  Mayer's,  the  results  of 
which  are  presented  in  the  previous  selection.^  There  exists, 
however,  little  specific  information  about  the  character  of  indivi- 
dual entries  and  terminations  of  small  business.  As  one  writer  has 
said,  entrepreneurship  is  chosen  not  only  by  "men  of  superior 
ability  and  adequate  financial  resources  as  the  most  satisfying 
outlet  for  their  talents  and  initiative,"  but  it  is  imposed  on 
"people  who  do  not  find  employment  opportunities  with  estab- 
lished companies  because  of  peculiarities  of  personality,  education, 
or  background."^  However,  we  know  little  more  than  this  about 
these  entrepreneurs  and  their  decisions  to  initiate,  dissolve,  sell, 
purchase,  or  merge  enterprises,  which  "taken  collectively  rep- 
resent one  of  the  important  processes  by  which  adjustment  to 
changing  conditions  is  achieved,  innovation  is  introduced,  and 
personnel  is  selected  for  business  leadership. "^  The  research 
reported  here,  based  upon  a  case  study  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  Norristown,  since  1900,  focuses  attention  on  the  ways 
in  which  new  business  units  have  been  established  in  the  com- 
munity and  on  the  reasons  for  discontinuance  of  operations  of 
industrial  concerns. 

Through  the  use  of  personal  interviews  with  present  executives 
and  older  members  of  the  business  community,  answers  to  letters 
sent  to  other  local  executives  and  to  firms  no  longer  located  in 
Norristown,  and  articles  in  local  newspapers,  data  were  secured  on 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  origins  of  seventy-six  com- 

^  See  also  R.  G.  Hutchinson  A.  R.  Hutchinson,  and  Mabel  New- 
comer, "A  Study  in  Business  Mortality:  Length  of  Life  of  Business 
Enterprises  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  1843-1956,"  American  Econo- 
mic Review,  28  (1938),  pp.  497—514.  Data  shoAving  niimbers  of  new  and 
discontinued  businesses  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  appear  in 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.) 

2  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

'Howard  R.  Bowen,  TJie  Business  Enterprise  as  a  Subject  for  Re- 
search, Social  Science  Research  Coimcil,  Pamphlet  11  (New  York: 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  1955),  p.  48. 
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panies  and  the  discontinuances  of  sixty-five.  Complete  details 
were  not  available  in  all  cases,  and  both  sets  of  data  were  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  more  important  enterprises  that  have  left  some 
record  of  their  existence.  However,  all  of  the  important  industries 
in  the  community  were  represented.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  data  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  yield  a  statistically 
valid  sample  of  the  period  under  consideration  j  rather,  the  analysis 
summarizes  a  number  of  case  studies. 

Although  wage  earners  were  able  to  start  their  own  firms  and 
handworkers  in  home  shops  were  able  to  expand  to  factory 
industry,  men  with  previous  executive  or  managerial  experience 
were  more  likely  to  create  the  important  new  enterprises  in 
Norristown  after  1900.  Of  the  seventy-six  companies  whose 
origins  were  traced,  thirty-five  were  locally  founded.  Fifteen  of 
these  firms  were  started  by  men  who  previously  were  executives 
or  managers  in  other  local  companies  in  the  same  or  a  closely 
related  type  of  industry.  This  category  includes  five  men  who 
served  in  other  firms  as  presidents,  three  as  vice  presidents,  one 
as  treasurer,  two  as  secretaries,  and  four  as  general  managers  or 
superintendents.  Length  of  managerial  experience  varied  from 
four  to  thirty  years,  with  the  average  at  about  sixteen  years  in  the 
cases  of  eleven  enterpreneurs  for  whom  data  on  this  point  were 
available. 

Six  of  the  group  held  ownership  interests  in  the  companies  with 
which  they  were  associated  previously,  but  they  relinquished 
these  holdings  prior  to  starting  the  new  enterprises.  The  other 
nine  were  salaried  managers,  five  of  whom  organized  new  firms 
to  purchase  plants  in  which  they  had  been  employed  as  managers. 

Data  on  sources  of  original  capital  were  available  for  eight  firms 
started  by  executives  and  managers  of  local  companies.  Three 
used  personal  savings,  but  to  supplement  this  source  one  entre- 
preneur received  backing  from  family  and  personal  friends  and 
another  was  extended  lenient  terms  of  sale  by  previous  plant 
owners.  Investment  of  profits  from  pervious  business  operations 
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satisfied  capital  requirements  for  two  enterprises.  One  company 
was  backed  by  Philadelphia  investors,  one  by  Norristown  and 
Philadelphia  banks,  and  one  by  local  investors  and  local  banks. 

Not  only  were  executives  and  managers  most  numerous  as 
original  entrepreneurs  in  Norristown  industry  since  1900,  but 
they  generally  were  successful  in  business.  Only  one  case  of 
definite  failure  was  recorded.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the 
most  important  enterprises  in  the  area  were  started  by  men  with 
previous  experience  as  executives  or  managers  of  other  local 
companies.  A  leading  local  industrialist  today,  who  had  been  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  a  producer  of  synthetic  fibers 
for  fourteen  years  before  starting  his  own  company  to  manufac- 
ture laminated  plastics  in  1928,  was  "able  to  design  and  build  new 
process  equipment  with  a  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  ideas 
tried  out  over  the  formative  years  of  the  industry."^  On  the 
basis  of  previous  experience,  this  entrepreneur  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  the  manufacture  of  quality  laminated  plastics  for 
industrial  applications,  particularly  for  electronics  devices  and 
automotive  parts,  rather  than  to  aim  for  volume  tonnage  of 
diverse  kinds  and  grades  of  plastics. ^  In  a  similar  case,  the  founder 

1  Synthane  Corporation,  Synthane,  1929—1939  (Oaks,  Pennsylvania: 
The  Company,  1939). 

2  As  Philip  Andrews  points  out,  where  special  factors  such  as  low 
labor  costs  "do  not  apply  and  where,  nevertheless,  the  smaller  busi- 
nesses are  surviving  relatively  profitably,  the  reason  vdW  usually  be 
found  to  be  the  fact  of  the  smaller  business  being  able  to  specialize  more 
effectively  than  the  bigger  business  is  able  to  do,  in  effect  concentrating 
more  upon  the  sections  of  the  market  which  are  relatively  more  profi- 
table for  it.  In  this  connexion,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  what  is 
ordinarily  and  conveniently  thought  of  as  a  single  industry  is  usually 
producing  a  group  of  products,  which  are  alike  in  that  they  emerge  from 
the  same  sort  of  technical  processes,  but  yet  differ  significantly  in 
quality.  .  .  .  The  smaller  business  is  frequently  a  lot  freer  to  'go  for' 
a  particular  section  of  the  common  market  than  is  the  big  business, 
whose  very  position  will  make  it  necessary  for  it  to  sell  to  the  market  as 
a  whole,  taking  what  orders  come  its  way."  See,  P.  W.  S.  Andrews, 
Manufacturing  Business  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1949), 
pp. 277-278. 
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of  a  seamless  steel  tubing  company,  who  had  been  president  and 
chief  stockholder  of  his  firm  for  thirteen  years  before  losing  con- 
trol of  the  company  to  out-of-town  creditors  in  1932,  decided  that 
his  new  mill,  started  in  1934,  would  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
small  sizes  of  tubing  used  in  electronics  and  instruments  instead 
of  the  variety  of  sizes  of  tubing  produced  by  his  previous  plant. ^ 

Successful  local  entrepreneurs  from  other  fields  of  business 
were  responsible  for  the  founding  of  six  manufacturing  companies. 
All  of  the  entrepreneurs  in  this  category  continued  their  interests 
in  other  types  of  business  in  the  community  and  left  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  manufacturing  establishments  to  hired  managers. 

John  T.  Dyer,  Norristown's  leading  businessman  in  1900,  best 
represents  this  type  of  entrepreneur,  although  his  business  interests 
were  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  others.  After  several  years 
as  superintendent  of  railroad  construction  crews,  Dyer  achieved 
his  initial  business  success  in  the  1880's  when  he  formed  his  own 
firm  to  construct  railroad  lines  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  He  then 
settled  in  Norristown  in  the  late  1880's  to  operate  a  quarry  and 
stone-crushing  plant.  Between  1890  and  his  death  in  1908,  Dyer 
organized  or  took  over  control  of  an  ice  plant  and  slaughter  house, 
a  shoe-manufacturing  plant,  a  cotton  mill,  the  town's  leading 
dry- goods  store,  and  a  steam-heating  project  which  utilized  the 
steam  produced  at  the  municipally  owned  electric  plant  (which 
was  managed  by  Dyer)  to  heat  buildings  in  the  center  of  town. 
The  local  press  reported  that  "almost  every  important  enterprise 
that  had  its  inception  in  Norristown  in  the  1890's  and  opening 
years  of  the  present  century  had  Dyer  as  an  officer."  Even  in 
companies  where  his  financial  interests  were  of  little  significance, 
as  in  a  local  hosiery  firm.  Dyer  assumed  a  place  on  the  board  of 
directors  because  of  his  prestige  in  the  business  community.  ^ 

^  James  P.  Boore,  The  Seamless  Story  (Los  Angeles:  Common- 
wealth Press  1951),  pp.  205-206. 

2  Norristown  Daily  Register,  Dec.  5,  1908.  Norristown  Times 
Herald,  Nov.  14,  1951.  Minute  Book,  Board  of  Directors,  Rambo  and 
Regar,  Inc. 
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As  might  be  expected,  profits  from  previous  business  operations 
supplied  original  capital  in  most  cases.  In  at  least  four  instances, 
though,  entrepreneurs  also  offered  stock  for  sale  to  local  investors. 
Personal  savings  seem  to  have  been  used  by  one  entrepreneur 
who  was  an  officer  of  a  local  bank. 

Except  for  Dyer,  local  entrepreneurs  from  other  types  of 
business  were  not  particularly  successful  in  operating  manufactur- 
ing plants.  Two  of  the  companies  shut  down  operations  within 
two  years.  In  three  others,  ownership  was  transferred  gradually  to 
managers.  Even  in  the  case  of  Dyer's  cotton  mill  (the  enterprise 
counted  here),  the  company  went  out  of  existence  shortly  after 
Dyer's  death. 

All  six  of  the  enterprises  started  by  successful  local  entrepre- 
neurs enlarging  their  business  interests  were  founded  in  the  first 
three  years  of  the  century.  Since  Dyer's  time,  there  has  been  no 
figure  in  Norristown  business  comparable  in  terms  of  the  broad 
scope  of  interests.  One  explanation  of  this  may  be  that  in  the 
community's  growing  industries,  such  as  plastics,  characterized 
by  complex  technical  processes  and  continual  changes  in  types  of 
products,  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  industry  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  general  business  sense.  As  Professor  Cole  has  pointed 
out  in  an  article  on  the  institutional  setting  of  entrepreneursliip, 
the  long-run  increase  in  America  in  the  quantity  of  information 
available  to  businesses  may  have  put  a  greater  premium  on  "men 
with  analytical  power,"  than  on  the  "drive"  or  "audacity"  which 
seems  to  have  characterized  men  like  Dyer.^ 

Seven  of  the  locally  founded  companies  were  formed  by  men 
with  experience  as  wage  earners  in  other  local  plants  in  the  same 
or  a  closely  related  type  of  industry.  One  entreprenem',  for  ex- 
ample, started  his  own  hosiery  company  in  1 939  after  the  knitting 

1  Arthur  H.  Cole,  "Entrepreneurship  and  Entrepreneurial  History: 
The  Institutional  Setting,"  in  Harvard  University  Research  Center  in 
Entrepreneurial  History,  Change  and  Kntrepeneur  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1949),  p.  101. 
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plant  in  which  he  had  worked  for  eighteen  years  closed  down.  In 
another  case,  an  employee  of  a  local  knitting  machinery  plant 
formed  his  own  hosiery  company  in  1904  to  use  improved 
machinery  which  he  had  developed.  Of  the  three  entrepreneurs 
here  for  whom  sources  of  original  capital  could  be  determined, 
two  received  backing  from  local  investors  and  one  used  personal 
savings.  While  the  companies  founded  by  workers  usually  re- 
mained small,  they  were  generally  successful  in  surviving. 

Similar  to  the  wage  earners  were  the  three  handworkers  who 
expanded  operations  from  home  industry  to  factory  enterprise. 
In  one  instance,  a  machinist  began  on  a  small  scale  on  his  father's 
farm  in  the  early  1920's  the  manufacture  of  concrete  fence  posts 
similar  to  those  which  he  had  observed  in  use  in  the  Middle  West 
and  which  were  not  then  sold  in  the  Norristown  area 5  after  this 
start,  he  undertook  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  concrete 
products.  This  entrepreneur,  the  only  handworker  for  whom  data 
on  capital  were  available,  obtained  a  loan  from  a  local  bank  to 
purchase  his  original  equipment.  The  original  entrepreneurs  are 
still  operating  two  of  the  three  small  companies,  while  one  sold 
his  plant  after  eight  years  in  business. 

Thus  far,  all  of  the  enterprises  considered  were  started  by 
Norristown  residents.  However,  in  four  cases,  out-of-town  men 
moved  to  Norristown  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  enter- 
prises. Two  came  from  Philadelphia,  one  from  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  one  from  upstate  New  York.  Two  of  the  out-of-town 
entrepreneurs  were  previously  operators  of  independent  busi- 
nesses of  a  similar  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  owner  of  a  small 
insulation  concern  in  Philadelphia  who  organized  a  company  to 
manufacture  magnesia  insulation  in  1905,  the  year  of  expiration 
of  basic  patents  in  the  field.  Two  other  entrepreneurs  were 
employees  of  companies  in  a  similar  line  of  business.  Availability 
of  natural  resources  determined  the  location  of  the  magnesia 
company,  availability  of  buildings  the  location  of  the  other  three. 
For  capital  to  start  operations,  one  out-of-town  entrepreneur  used 
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profits  from  previous  business  ventures,  one  personal  savings  and 
a  loan  from  a  Philadelphia  bank,  and  one  personal  savings  and 
backing  from  friends.  Three  of  the  entrepreneurs  successfully 
launched  their  new  firms,  but  the  fourth,  who  purchased  in  1903 
a  glass  works  unsuccessfully  operated  by  local  owners,  failed 
within  six  months. 

In  addition  to  the  firms  started  in  Norristown,  in  most  cases  by 
residents  of  the  community,  industry  in  the  area  has  grown  over 
the  half-century  by  migration  of  established  companies  and  by  the 
location  of  branch  plants.  Of  the  seventy-six  companies  studied, 
eighteen  were  migrants  and  twenty-three  were  branch  plants. 

The  community,  however,  has  exerted  little  organized  effort 
to  attract  industry.  While  the  Trades  League,  an  organization  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  founded  in  the  1890's,  endeavored 
to  promote  Norristown  industry  in  the  first  few  years  of  the 
century,  its  specific  efforts  noted  in  the  local  press  usually  were 
not  successful. 1  Since  the  demise  of  the  League  before  World 
War  I,  neither  the  Norristown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organized 
in  1910,  nor  the  Manufacturers  Association  of  Montgomery 
County,  founded  in  1908,  has  been  concerned  with  attracting 
new  industries  to  the  community. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  Bridgeport  borough 
council  attempted  to  attract  industry  by  a  law  exempting  new 
manufacturers  from  local  taxes  for  ten  years  if  they  did  not  com- 
pete with  existing  plants  in  the  borough.  None  of  the  other 
governmental  units  within  the  Norristown  area  appears  to  have 
extended  any  tax  inducements  at  any  time. 

Of  the  eighteen  independent  migration  companies  for  which 

information  was  available,  fourteen  were  located  previously  in 

1  For  example,  in  1907  local  investors  contributed  $20,000  toward 
a  proposed  fund  of  $50,000  to  erect  a  factory  building  for  an  out-of-town 
automobile  manufacturer  who  proposed  moving  to  Norristown,  but  the 
company  ultimately  decided  to  remain  at  its  Bryn  INIawr  location, 
Norristown  Register,  March  20,  March  21,  April  5,  1907. 
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industrial  sections  of  Philadelphia,  three  in  other  communities 
within  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  and  one  in  central 
New  Jersey. 

Usually",  more  than  one  reason  accounted  for  the  decision  to 
relocate  in  Norristown.  For  the  companies  previously  located  in 
Philadelphia,  need  for  a  larger  plant  to  expand  and  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  plant  in  the  city  were  the  reasons  most 
frequently  indicated  for  moving  from  the  city.  Thus,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  among  the  factors  accounting  for  movement  to 
Norristown,  rather  than  to  some  other  community,  availability  of 
suitable  buildings  and  plant  sites  was  the  most  important.  This 
was  indicated  in  fourteen  of  the  cases.  More  specifically,  low  cost 
of  the  Norristown  buildings,  either  on  a  rental  or  purchase  basis, 
seems  to  have  been  the  impelling  reason  for  at  least  seven  of  these 
enterprises,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Philadelphia  pretzel-maker  who 
purchased  and  remodeled  an  old  car  barn  in  Norristown  in  1937. 
Opportunity  to  obtain  plants  with  railroad  sidings  was  indicated 
for  three  companies.  In  another  case,  a  local  factory  was  the  only 
suitable  building  immediately  available  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area  to  replace  a  plant  destroyed  by  fire. 

Personal  factors,  such  as  preference  for  Norristown  as  a  place  of 
residence,  played  a  part  in  the  decisions  of  at  least  five  Philadel- 
phia companies  to  relocate  in  Norristown.  Executives  of  four  of 
these  firms  had  lived  previously  in  Norristown,  and  they  and  their 
families  desired  to  return  to  the  community^. 
-  The  community's  railroad  facilities  attracted  four  companies,  a 
favorable  local  labor  supply  two  others.  However,  one  executive, 
who  moved  his  metal  fabricating  firm  to  Norristown  from  Phila- 
delphia in  1941,  maintained  that  transportation  problems  and  the 

^  Melvin  L.  Greenhut,  Plant  Location  in  Theory  and  Practice 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1956),  p.  277,  points 
out  the  importance  of  personal  considerations  in  location  decisions  of  a 
group  of  Alabama  manufacturers.  In  some  cases,  "the  personal  con- 
siderations were  unrelated  to  cost  or  sales  advantages;  they  expressed 
themselves  mainly  in  the  sense  of  offering  psychic  income," 
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lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor  in  the  Norristown  area 
in  comparison  with  Philadelphia  were  offset  only  by  the  availa- 
bility of  a  cheap  plant  site. 

Branch  plants  operated  by  out-of-town  companies  have  grown 
in  importance  in  Norristown  industry.  In  1900,  almost  all  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  area  were  operated  by  local  owner- 
managers.  By  1950,  branch  plants  accounted  for  almost  a  fifth  of 
the  industrial  establishments  in  the  Norristown  area  and  over  a 
quarter  of  the  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing. 

Of  the  twenty-three  branch  plants  for  which  data  were  available 
seven  were  established  by  Philadelphia  companies  and  six  by  New 
York  City  firms.  Main  plants  or  offices  of  the  others  included 
three  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Delaware,  two  in 
upstate  New  York,  one  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Ohio,  and  one  in 
Illinois. 

Acquisition  of  an  existing  local  enterprise  was  the  method  used 
by  fourteen  of  the  twenty-three  out-of-town  companies  to  estab- 
lish branch  plants.  Usually  operations  in  the  local  plants  were 
expanded.  Specific  reasons  for  acquisition  varied.  For  example, 
purchase  of  local  bakeries  provided  a  foothold  in  the  area  for 
three  baking  companies  which  expanded  operations  ^vith  branch 
plants  in  the  1920's.  Three  out-of-town  companies  vnth  invest- 
ments in  local  enterprises  gained  control  when  the  local  firms 
experienced  financial  difficulties.  In  another  case,  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  going  concern  with  a  good  name  in  the  trade  was 
indicated  by  a  Philadelphia  apparel  manufacturer  who  in  1945 
purchased  a  local  shirt  company. 

Companies  establishing  branch  plants  in  five  cases  purchased  or 
leased  older  factory  structures  previously  used  for  other  industrial 
purposes.  For  example,  a  large  paper  company  purchased  in  1947 
a  building  which  previously  housed  a  manufacturer  of  lighting 
fixtures. 
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Proximity  of  Norristown  to  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 
market  was  indicated  as  the  reason  for  location  of  nine  plants. 
For  five  of  the  companies  locating  in  Norristown  to  serve  the 
Philadelphia  area,  three  bakers  and  two  producers  of  commercial 
gases,  the  nature  of  the  product  limited  the  size  of  the  market 
area  which  could  be  served  from  one  plant. ^  Four  other  companies 
established  Norristown  plants  to  serve  a  somewhat  vsdder  eastern 
market,  although  the  large  Philadelphia  market  nearby  was  a 
factor  of  consideration,  as  in  the  case  of  a  national  rubber  manu- 
facturer that  established  a  tire  plant  in  the  Norristown  area  in  1 956. 

In  four  instances,  out-of-town  companies  acquired  Norristown 
area  plants  to  obtain  a  source  of  supply  of  goods  which  they 
wholesaled.  This  was  true  of  the  H.B.  Claflin  Company,  New 
York  wholesaler,  which  acquired  a  local  woolen  goods  producer  in 
1910  as  part  of  a  wholesaling-manufacturing-retailing  organiza- 
tion.^  A  need  for  enlarged  supplies  of  semifinished  materials  used 
in  later  stages  of  production  accounted  for  the  decisions  of  two 
Philadelphia  companies  to  establish  branch  plants  in  Norristown, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  container  producer  who  purchased  a  Bridgeport 
paper  mill  in  1950  to  obtain  a  source  of  paper  board  for  its 
Philadelphia  plants. 

A  trained  labor  supply  attracted  four  companies.  Availability 
of  natural  resources  accounted  for  establishment  of  plants  by  three 
manufacturers  of  insulation  and  refractory  materials.  Bridge- 
port's offer  of  local  tax  exemption  for  ten  years  for  new  manu- 
facturers may  have  constituted  an  inducement  for  one  company 
in  1901. 

Thus  far  attention  has  been  centered  on  how  and  why  new 

^  Bread  and  bakery  products  are  distributed  daily  or  more  frequently 
to  retailers.  Commercial  gases  are  shipped  in  heavy  cylinders  by  truck 
to  industrial  users. 

2  For  a  brief  history  of  the  Claflin  Company,  see  Norman  S.  B.  Gras, 
Business  and  Capitalism:  An  Introduction  to  Business  History  (New 
York:  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  1939),  pp.  201-206. 
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industry  was  created  in  the  community.  Over  the  half  century, 
almost  as  many  firms  discontinued  as  entered  business  in  the 
Norristown  area.  Under  what  circumstances  and  for  what  reasons 
did  the  sixty-five  enterprises  for  which  data  were  available  go 
out  of  business  in  Norristown?^ 

As  might  be  expected,  change  of  ownership  accounted  for  a 
substantial  number  of  the  discontinuances.  In  twenty-seven  cases, 
the  enterprises  were  sold  as  going  concerns  to  new  owners.^ 
Lack  of  a  successor  to  manage  the  company  figured  in  nine  of  the 
transfers  of  ownership,  in  five  of  which  the  sale  was  made  by 
heirs  after  the  death  of  key  entrepreneurs  and  in  four  by  owners 
desiring  to  retire  from  business.  Disagreement  between  two 
owners  then  running  an  enterprise  led  to  the  decision  to  sell  in 
another  case.  Seven  firms  were  consolidated  with  other  local 
companies,  while  three  were  purchased  by  out-of-town  companies 
which  established  branch  plants. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  the  enterprises  appear  to  have  been 
operated  with  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  success  prior  to  sale.  The 
transfers  were  made  usually  on  terms  favorable  to  previous 
owners.  For  example,  a  local  baker,  after  selling  his  plant  in  1924, 
assumed  an  executive  position  with  the  national  baking  concern 
and  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Likewise,  when 
an  area  steel  company  acquired  the  iron  furnaces  of  a  local  concern 
in  1911,  owner-managers  of  the  latter  firm  obtained  stock  and  top 
management  posts  in  the  former. 

However,  in  three  cases  transfer  of  ownership  averted  bank- 
ruptcy and  receivership  at  a  time  of  financial  difficulty  for  the 
company.  Ownership  of  a  seamless  steel  tubing  concern,  for 
example,  was  transferred  to  its  leading  creditor  when  depression 
difficulties  in   1952  threatened  financial  solvency.   Four  other 

^  Twenty  of  the  sixty-five  companies  are  enterprises  whose  origins 
or  location  were  considered  in  the  previous  sections. 

2  More  than  a  third  of  the  business  discontinuances  in  the  United 
States  in  the  period  before  World  War  II  were  attributed  to  change  of 
ownership,  according  to  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  56, 
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companies  took  advantage  of  opportunities  to  sell  what  appear  to 
have  been  run-down  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  a  radiator  plant 
which  was  characterized  by  present  owners  as  "non-competitive" 
under  the  old  management. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  establishments  which  ceased  operations, 
eleven  went  through  bankruptcy  proceedings.  In  three  cases, 
companies  failed  during  periods  of  general  business  depression, 
in  1908,  1930,  and  1933.  However,  in  one  case,  that  of  a  hosiery 
producer,  depression  difficulties  following  the  Panic  of  1907  seem 
to  have  brought  to  light  previous  mismanagement  by  executives, 
as  the  receivers  charged  in  1908  that  the  company  had  been 
insolvent  for  over  two  years.  In  the  other  two  cases  of  bankruptcy 
during  depression,  involving  a  woolen  goods  firm  and  a  meat 
packer,  operations  seem  to  have  been  characterized  by  unpro- 
gressive  management  which  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  adverse  economic  conditions.  Lack  of  sufficient  working  capital 
was  reported  to  be  the  cause  of  bankruptcy  of  three  other  firms, 
lack  of  experience  of  the  original  entrepreneur  in  one,  while  no 
specific  reason  could  be  found  for  failure  in  the  other  four  com- 
panies. 

Eight  other  companies  voluntarily  hquidated  and  closed  their 
plants.  Liquidation  occurred  after  the  death  of  key  entrepreneurs 
in  two  cases.  Desire  of  entrepreneurs  to  retire  resulted  in  dis- 
continuance of  two  others.  In  another  case,  a  small  local  miller 
discontinued  milling  in  1 920  and  concentrated  on  operation  of  a 
commission  merchant  warehouse.  In  three  instances,  Norristown 
enterprises  were  absorbed  by  out-of-town  companies  and  the  local 
plants  were  closed,  like  the  tin-plate  producer  who  entered  a 
national  tin-plate  trust  in  1901,  after  which  machinery  in  the 
local  plant  was  removed. 

Adverse  economic  conditions  in  the  1 930's  provided  the  occasion 
for  three  old  companies  to  discontinue  operations,  probably  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  However,  depression-created  difficulties 
merely  climaxed  long-term  decline  in  the  three  firms.  Change  in 
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fashion  affected  both  a  producer  of  cheap  ingrain  weaves  of 
carpets  and  a  manufacturer  of  a  type  of  tack  used  in  fastening 
floor  covering.^  Apparently  neither  company  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  shift  to  other  types  of  products.  A  woolen  cloth  manu- 
facturer, who  went  out  of  business  in  1937,  reportedly  was  using 
in  the  1930's  machinery  that  had  been  installed  in  the  1880's. 

Five  companies  relocated  in  plants  outside  of  the  Norristown 
area.  Four  of  the  firms,  operating  relatively  small  enterprises, 
moved  to  nearby  communities,  probably  for  personal  reasons.  The 
fifth  case  was  that  of  a  local  hosiery  company,  which  closed  its 
mill  in  1929  to  move  operations  to  a  new  plant  in  Alabama. 

The  closing  of  branch  plants  operated  by  out-of-town  companies 
accounted  for  eleven  discontinuances.  In  six  cases,  business  con- 
ducted in  the  Norristown  area  was  transferred  to  existing  plants 
operated  by  the  companies  elsewhere.  For  two  cigar  companies, 
for  example,  mechanization  of  the  industry  in  the  1920's  resulted 
in  consolidation  of  operations  in  a  few  plants.  Among  the  other 
reasons  for  closing  branch  plants  were:  failure  of  a  local  bakery 
plant  to  show  a  profit  in  the  face  of  cut-throat  competition  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  losses  incurred  under  absentee  management 
of  a  woolen  goods  plant,  bankruptcy  of  the  parent  concern  of 
another  woolen  goods  plant,  and  lack  of  need  for  products  of  the 
branch  plants  because  of  depression  conditions  in  the  cases  of  a 
rubber  reclaiming  plant  and  an  iron  foundry. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  useful  to  restate  what  seem  to 
be  the  most  significant  points  suggested  by  this  study  of  origins 
and  discontinuances  among  industrialists  of  Norristown: 

(1)  Men  with  previous  executive  or  managerial  experience 

in  the  same  or  a  closely  related  type  of  industry  were  the  most 

numerous  and  most  important  original  entrepreneurs  in  Norris- 

1  According  to  Victor  S.  Clark,  the  "displacement  of  cheaper  weaves 
like  ingrains  by  more  expensive  fabrics  and  the  substitution  of  rugs  for 
continuous  floor  coverings"  was  a  development  which  began  early  in 
the  century.  History  of  Manufactures  in  the  United  States  (New  York: 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  1929),  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  207-208. 
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town  manufacturing,  although  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  successful  local  entrepreneurs  from  other  fields  of  busi- 
ness were  active  in  forming  industrial  enterprises.  Personal 
savings,  profits  from  previous  business  operations,  and  backing  by 
local  investors  were  the  most  prevalent  sources  of  original  capital. 
However,  the  latter  two  types  of  sources  were  used  largely  by 
entrepreneurs  from  other  fields  of  business  and  thus  were  most 
important  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

(2)  For  estabhshed  companies  which  migrated  to  the  Norris- 
town  area,  the  reason  for  relocation  most  frequently  indicated  was 
availability  of  a  suitable  plant  needed  because  of  expansion  by  the 
company.  Access  to  area  or  regional  markets  played  a  more 
important  role  in  the  decisions  of  out-of-town  companies  to  locate 
branch  plants  in  Norristown;  however,  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  suitable  plant  was  also  a  significant  factor,  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  times  existing  local  companies  were  acquired. 

(5)  Sale  of  the  enterprise  as  a  going  concern  to  new  owners 
accounted  for  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  discontin- 
uances. Decisions  to  sell  or  shut  down  operations  resulted,  in 
about  one-third  of  the  cases,  from  the  death  or  retirement  of  key 
entrepreneurs. 

Although  the  ultimate  objective  of  "research  on  the  business 
enterprise  is  to  make  possible  the  construction  of  an  improved, 
i.e.,  more  useful,  theory  of  business  behavior,"^  many  empirical 
studies  of  entrepreneurs  and  enterprises  in  concrete  community 
and  industrial  situations  are  necessary  before  adequate  over-all 
generalizations  can  be  drawn. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN  NORRISTOWN, 

1900-1950 

William  L.  Calderhead 

Material  for  the  history  of  unionism  in  Norristown  was  derived 
from  several  sources.  A  large  amount  of  information  came  from 
^  Bowen,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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personal  interviews  with  leaders  in  local  unions  and  in  local 
industries.  Granting  that  such  evidence  represents  personal  evalu- 
ations rather  than  factual  reports,  it  nevertheless  was  essential, 
not  only  to  supplement,  substantiate,  or  correct  written  sources, 
but  also  to  add  a  personal  touch.  Frequently  opinions  of  what  labor 
"believed  was  true"  are  just  as  important  to  the  study  as  the 
facts  themselves.  Much  information  was  also  obtained  from  union 
records,  from  newspaper  articles  in  local  and  nearby  newspapers, 
and  from  the  records  of  local  industrial  concerns.  To  provide 
comparative  background  for  the  history  of  local  unionism,  trends 
and  events  were  also  noted  on  the  national  level. 

In  1900,  the  Norristown  area  contained  a  work  force  of 
approximately  5,000  people,  but  there  were  no  local  unions  and 
practically  no  union  members.  Of  17,000  workers  in  the  area  by 
1950,  nearly  12,000  were  union  members  The  history  of  this 
growth  may  be  divided  into  five  periods,  each  mirroring  changes 
on  the  national  level. 

In  the  first  period,  from  1899  to  1914,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  grew  nationally  from  350,000  to  over  2,000,000  mem- 
bers, most  of  them  in  non-factory  crafts  such  as  the  building 
trades.^  Locally  this  growth  was  matched  by  the  birth  and  rapid 
expansion  of  unions  in  the  skilled  crafts.  Organization  began  in 
Norristown  in  1901.  The  bricklayers  of  the  area  led  the  way  by 
setting  up  a  local  of  56  members.  Soon  an  undisclosed  number  of 
carpenters,  about  20  painters,  and  22  stone  masons  formed  three 
additional  locals.  No  exact  accounts  of  the  beginning  of  these 
locals  remain,  but  the  process  in  each  case  appears  to  have  been 
quite  similar.  Local  men  took  the  lead;  in  contrast  to  recent 
times,  no  outside  help  was  needed.  Since  the  men  in  a  craft  were 
drawn  together  by  friendship  and  a  common  occupation,  an  in- 
formal organization  existed.  It  was  from  such  association  that  the 
local  union  could  be  formed.  Affiliation  with  the  AFL  could  then 

^  Lewis  L.  Lorwin,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  (Washington: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1955),  pp.  474-484. 
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be  applied  for,  local  by-laws  drawn  up,  and  a  formal  organization 
established.  Once  the  building  trades  led  the  way,  a  number  of 
other  groups  organized.  These  included  cigar  makers,  granite 
cutters,  typographers,  bartenders,  store  clerks,  musicians,  plast- 
erers, sheet  metal  workers,  and  plumbers.  The  railroad  workers  in 
the  area  also  became  active  and  formed  three  local  chapters  of  the 
Railroad  Brotherhoods.  With  this  action  the  first  spurt  of  organiza- 
tion came  to  an  end.  By  the  close  of  1 904  sixteen  unions  had  come 
into  existence. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  national  unionism  grew  slowly  after 
1904.  Employer  organizations  campaigned  vigorously  for  the  open 
shop  and  weakened  the  hold  of  the  building  trades  in  small  and 
medium  sized  cities.  The  years  after  1907  were  a  period  of 
business  uncertainty  that  weakened  labor's  bargaining  power. 
And  perhaps  the  AFL  had  pretty  well  occupied  the  field  of  non- 
factory  skilled  trades.  To  open  new  areas  in  the  growing  mass 
production  industries  required  industrial  organization  which  the 
Federation  leadership  was  not  prepared  to  support.  The  national 
trends  were  reflected  in  Norristown.  Growth  of  new  unions  was 
for  several  years  at  a  standstill.  Not  until  the  eve  of  World  War 
I,  when  the  stagehands  and  electricians  organized,  were  there  any 
new  locals.  In  all,  between  1901  and  1914,  twenty  locals  started  in 
Norristown.  Five  of  these  disappeared  within  the  same  period. 
Because  of  rapid  growth  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  there 
were  850  organized  men  by  1914.  But  union  strength  was  very 
largely  confined  to  the  building  trades  and  railroad  brotherhoods 
which  had  about  400  men  each. 

Almost  no  progress  had  been  made  in  organizing  general 
factory  labor.  There  were  a  number  of  industries  that  could  have 
been  unionized,  particularly  metals  and  textiles,  but  manage- 
ment kept  a  firm  control  and  local  labor  lacked  external  support 
and  internal  unity.  Between  1900  and  1914  in  spite  of  14  strikes 
in  textiles,  10  in  the  metals  and  iron  industries,  and  nine 
in  miscellaneous  industrial   concerns   over  wages  and  working 
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conditions,  the  workers  failed  to  establish  any  lasting  organizations. 

The  second  period  of  American  labor  organization  fell  between 
the  years  1914  and  1920.  Nationally,  the  AFL,  aided  by  govern- 
mental pressures  for  collective  bargaining  in  war  plants,  expanded 
to  four  million  members  by  1920.  Locally  the  rate  of  union 
growth  slightly  exceeded  the  national  trend.  In  the  war  years, 
six  locals  appeared  in  the  textile,  metals  and  machinery  industries. 
The  first  of  these  brought  the  weavers  of  Norristown  into  a 
United  Textile  workers'  localj  the  second,  in  hosiery,  was  not  able 
to  maintain  itself.  In  the  metals  industry  an  iron  molders'  local 
was  formed  in  1916  at  the  Haines,  Jones,  and  Cadbury  plant.  A 
year  later  an  Allied  Metals  Trade  local  and  two  machinists'  locals 
were  formed.  During  the  peak  years  of  1919  and  1 920  member- 
ship in  all  of  these  factory  locals  totaled  perhaps  700. 

The  times  from  1920  to  1933  were  years  of  retreat  on  both  the 
national  and  Norristown  level.  National  union  membership  fell 
from  over  five  million  in  1 920  to  under  three  and  a  half  milhon 
in  1929,  and  then  to  under  three  million  in  1933.^  In  Norris- 
town the  local  crafts  did  not  exactly  follow  the  national  pattern. 
By  1924  all  the  new  wartime  unions  in  factory  industry  except 
one  organization  of  boilermakers  had  disappeared.  But  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twenties,  contrary  to  the  trend  of  the  AFL 
nationally,  Norristown  membership  showed  some  growth.  The 
rate  of  decline  after  1 929,  however,  was  much  sharper  than  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  bricklayers',  carpenters',  plasterers',  and 
stonemasons'  locals  had  suffered  a  70  per  cent  or  greater  drop  in 
membership  by  1933.  Two  locals,  the  electricians'  and  the  trolley 
operators,'  went  out  of  existence  completely  although  the  electri- 
cians' eventually  reorganized  and  had  a  nucleus  of  18  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  The  area's  rail  brotherhood  divisions  also  felt  the 
effects  of  hard  times.  By  1935  the  locomotive  engineers'  di^^sion 
had  relinquished  its  charter.  This  loss  was  partly  offset  earlier 

*  Leo  Wolman,  Bulletin  No.  68  (New  York:  National  Bureau  of 
Exonomic  Research,  1937). 
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when  the  section  hands  on  the  Reading  hne  formed  a  Norristown 
division.  But  by  1933  the  situation  was  bleak  for  craft  unionism. 
There  were  about  150  rail  union  men  left  and  235  or  less  AFL 
craftsmen,  a  67  per  cent  loss  for  this  latter  group. 

With  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal,  national  legislation  became 
a  major  influence  in  the  labor  movement.  Supported  by  favorable 
laws,  and  the  uptm-n  in  business  starting  in  1933,  the  AFL 
pressed  organizing  activity.  Between  1933  and  1941  the  AFL 
grew  nationally  from  2.1  to  4.5  million  members.  A  new  union, 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  entered  the  scene  in 
1937  and  in  five  years  of  organizing  efforts  reached  five  million. 
This  union  became  the  center  of  attention  both  nationally  and 
locally. 

A  chief  cause  for  this  general  growth  in  the  labor  movement 
lay  in  government  support,  first  in  section  7A  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  later  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  but  increasing  business  activity  also  played  an  important 
part.i  Locally  there  was  a  rebirth  of  factory  unionism.  The  first 
new  union  emerged  at  James  Lees  Mills  late  in  1933  when  a 
United  Textile  Workers  local  was  brought  into  being  and  soon 
included  nearly  3,000  workers.  The  union  was  not  long-lived.  The 
local  waged  a  sympathy  strike  in  September,  1934.  Violence 
occurred,  the  strike  failed,  and  the  local  union  broke  up.  By  1 941 , 
textile  organizers  had  recouped  part  of  the  loss  by  unionizing  six 
smaller  plants.  Once  textiles  had  led  the  way,  the  metals  industries 
followed.  A  union  was  set  up  at  Alan  Wood  Steel  in  1937  and 
grew  to  a  membership  of  1800  at  its  early  peak.  Later,  steel 
unions  were  also  organized  at  Allen  Iron  and  Steel,  W.A.  Case 
Company,  and  John  Wood  Company.  Further  attempts  were  made 
to  organize  CIO  locals  at  Philip  Carey  Company,  Superior,  and 
Summeril  Tubing  Companies,  but  the  CIO  lost  out  in  each  of 
these  plants  to  independent  unions.  In  three  companies,  Hamilton 

1  Wladimir  S.  Woytinsky,  Kmployment  and  Wages  in  the  United 
States  (New  York:  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1953),  pp.  236-239,  642. 
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Paper  Company,  Norristown  Box  Company,  and  Synthane  Cor- 
poration, union  organizers  were  successful  in  1941.  The  first  two 
of  these  were  CIO  and  the  third  was  an  independent  union.  From 
1934  on,  approximately  6,000  workers  had  been  unionized  in 
thirteen  national  and  five  independent  unions  of  an  industrial 
type.  Yet,  by  1941,  the  depression  of  1938-39  and  local  pressures 
left  only  2,100  members  in  eight  CIO,  three  AFL,  and  five 
independent  locals.  The  major  industrial  union  growth  was  to 
come  in  the  1940's  rather  than  the  1930's. 

Growth  in  the  older  areas  of  unionism  in  the  thirties  was  less 
rapid.  The  old  building  trades'  organizations  grew  slowly  during 
these  pre-war  yearsj  none  of  the  seven,  for  example,  gaining  more 
than  40  or  50  members.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  the  total  strength 
of  these  locals  was  around  340  men.  But  a  new  laborers'  local  in 
the  building  trades  gained  a  strength  of  250  by  1940.  Three  new 
unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL  were  organized.  The  first,  appearing 
in  1936,  was  a  small  typographical  workers'  local,  replacing  the 
earher  one  which  had  become  defunct  before  World  War  I.  A 
year  later  a  teamsters'  local  was  created.  Meemwhile,  a  barbers' 
local  of  70  men  appeared.  With  the  musicians  growing  to  250 
and  the  movie  operators  to  about  20  members,  the  AFL  crafts  had 
approximately  1,150  to  1,200  men  by  1941.  The  rail  brotherhoods 
added  very  httle  to  this  total  strength.  Only  two  divisions  re- 
mained after  the  Depression  had  taken  its  toll.  These  were  the 
firemen  and  brakemen  with  a  total  combined  strength  of  250 
members. 

In  the  forties  growth  was  more  rapid.  Among  the  AFL  locals, 
the  teamsters'  and  laborers'  locals  grew  to  1,000  and  700,  respec- 
tively. The  old  building  trades  locals  grew  to  over  500  members. 
The  remaining  craft  groups,  led  by  the  musicians,  added  another 
550,  and  four  new  AFL  unions  added  an  additional  1,200  in 
membersliip.  By  mid-century,  with  about  4,200  members  in 
good  standing,  a  remarkable  threefold  increase  had  come  in  AFL 
unionism.  The  two  remaining  Railroad  Brotherhood  locals,  al- 
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though  decreasing  in  size,  maintained  a  strength  of  about  170 
men. 

The  major  growth  of  Norristown  CIO  unionism  also  occurred 
in  the  1940's.  The  leading  local  industries  now  became  strongly 
organized.  The  first  was  steel  in  which  eight  new  locals  appeared. 
These  had  memberships  ranging  from  50  to  400  workers.  The 
earlier  established  steel  locals  also  grew  in  these  prosperous  years, 
led  by  Alan  Wood  Steel  which  had  2,500  men  by  1950.  Together, 
there  were  4,200  steel  union  workers  in  eleven  companies  in  the 
area  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Textiles,  by  comparison,  grew  only 
mildly.  Three  new  textile  locals  came  during  the  war  years  and 
by  1950  had  added  150  to  the  strength  of  400  organized  workers 
in  1 941 .  In  transportation  the  CIO  organized  one  union  of  1 00 
men  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Western  Railway.  The  estabhsh- 
ment  of  branch  plants  of  nationally  organized  rubber  companies 
produced  four  unions  during  the  war  years  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  2,200.  Attempts  were  also  made  at  the  Synthane  plant 
to  convert  the  established  independent  union  there  into  a  CIO 
rubber  local.  The  plant  workers  voted  strongly  against  this,  and 
the  organization  continued  its  independent  status.  By  1950  there 
were  approximately  7,000  CIO  and  700  independent  union 
members  in  the  Norristown  area,  more  than  half  of  these 
organized  after  1 941 . 

During  the  fifty-year  period,  as  a  whole,  Norristown  workers 
improved  wages,  hoiirs,  and  working  conditions.  The  clearest 
gains,  statistically  at  least,  came  in  wage  rates.  The  building  trades 
achieved  perhaps  the  greatest  success  here.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  creation  of  local  unions  early  in  the  century  was  the 
desire  to  bargain  collectively  for  better  pay  scales.  The  degree  of 
their  success  can  be  seen  in  a  comparison  with  the  national 
figures.  In  1901  the  national  hourly  average  in  the  building  trades 
was  37  cents  5^  only  two  of  the  local  trades'  groups,  the  brick- 

^  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Real  Wages  in  the  United  States  (Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1930),  p.  135. 
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layers  and  the  plasterers  with  a  40  cents  rate,  were  ahead  of  this 
national  rate.  A  generation  later,  in  1924  when  the  national 
average  had  climbed  to$1.04,  four  of  the  seven  locals  were  ahead 
of  this.  At  mid-century  all  but  one  of  the  skilled  crafts  had  out- 
stripped the  national  average  now  standing  at  $2.43.  Not  only 
had  they  gained  relatively  but  they  had  increased  their  scales 
from  eight  to  ten  times  the  original  figures  of  1901 .  To  judge  the 
real  gain,  comparison  must  be  made  with  the  changing  consumer 
price  index.  It  increased  by  two  and  one-half  times  between  1913 
and  1950j  using  1939  as  a  base,  the  index  was  71  in  1913,  rose 
to  126  by  1926,  and  then  after  falling  to  92  in  the  depression,  it 
moved  to  172  by  1950^.  Thus  the  real  wages  of  most  local  crafts 
at  least  doubled  in  this  fifty  year  period. 

Compared  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  local  industrial 
worker  did  not  fare  quite  as  will  in  making  wage  gains.  The 
national  worker  in  1900  had  an  annual  rate  33  per  cent  liigher 
than  that  in  Norristown.  Although  in  1941  the  local  worker  had 
nearly  closed  the  gap,  by  1950  the  adverse  wage  differential  had 
increased  to  about  20  per  cent.  These  lower  rates  for  the  Norris- 
town worker  were  brought  about  by  lower  scales  in  certain 
plants  in  the  area.  For  example,  the  leading  textile  plant,  em- 
ploying some  2,000  non-union  workers,  paid  an  hourly  rate  of 
only  $1.32  compared  with  the  national  rate  of  $1.47  in  1950. 
Yet  the  Norristown  industrial  worker  had  some  compensations. 
In  1945  the  union  at  Wildman's  Manufacturing  Corporation  had 
the  distinction  of  obtaining  the  first  guaranteed  annual  wage 
contract  in  the  steel  industry.  Just  a  year  later,  another  CIO  local 
obtained  one  of  the  first  pension  plans  in  the  post-war  period. 

Along  with  an  increase  in  wages,  significant  gains  were  made 

in  hours  and  working  conditions.  National  unionism  led  the  way 

^  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  1789-194J  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1949), 
p.  23;  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Continuation  to  1952  of  Histor-ical 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1789—1945  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1954),  p.  31. 
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in  securing  these  gains  while  the  local  area  struggled  to  catch 
up.  Thus,  in  working  hours  many  local  crafts  were  forced  to  fight 
for  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  early  1900's  while  the  national 
groups  were  already  enjoying  this  advantage.  During  World 
War  I  and  after,  Norristown  locals  sought  a  48 -hour  week  that 
areas  like  Philadelphia  had  already  obtained.  Finally  when  the 
40-hour  week  was  made  standard  in  most  types  of  work  in  the 
1930's,  local  unions  followed  the  national  pattern  of  getting 
special  rates  for  time  worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  or  40 
hours  a  week  or  on  holidays.  Gains  were  also  made  in  working 
conditions.  In  industrial  plants  there  were  many  instances  before 
the  First  World  War  where  workers  were  fired  when  they  pre- 
sented important  grievances  concerning  working  conditions  5  in 
better  organized  areas  like  Philadelphia,  unions  by  this  time  had 
special  grievance  machinery.  In  the  1920's  and  particularly  the 
1930's  this  situation  began  to  change  and  conditions  of  work 
became,  generally  speaking,  as  good  as  those  on  the  national  level. 
The  question  of  who  should  receive  the  credit  for  bringing  the 
gains  in  wages  and  working  conditions  must  remain  unanswered. 
Both  union  and  industrial  leaders  disagree  as  to  whether  these 
major  gains  came  through  unionism  or  merely  through  "pro- 
gress." All  that  both  groups  do  agree  upon  is  that  large-scale 
union  organization  represents  the  culmination  to  an  increasingly 
complex  industrial  situation. 


Studies  of  the  Impact  of  Change  on  the 
Individual  Worker 


The  introduction  to  the  previous  chapter  emphasized  the 
importance  which  the  Norristown  Seminar  attached  to  the  econo- 
mic aspects  of  both  technological  change  and  social  adjustment. 
As  suggested  then,  both  change  and  adjustment  could  occur  on 
two  levels — first,  the  more  abstract  level  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture as  represented  in  the  number,  tjrpes,  and  organization  of 
industrial  and  business  enterprises  in  the  community,  as  well  as 
the  organization  of  the  labor  force  itself^  and  second,  the  more 
tangible,  specific  level  of  the  individual  worker  and  the  problems 
he  faces  as  either  the  machines  with  which  he  works  or  the 
economic  structure  of  which  he  is  a  part  changes.  In  Chapter  6, 
we  have  presented  the  results  of  some  of  the  research  which 
focussed  on  the  first  of  these  economic  levels.  In  this  chapter, 
attention  centers  on  those  investigations  which  attempted  to 
ascertain  what  impact  technological  change,  either  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  the  modern  industrial  setting  which  it  has 
produced,  has  had  on  the  individual  workers  in  Norristown. 

In  the  first  selection,  "Technological  Change  and  Its  Effects  in 
Selected  Industries  of  Norristown,"  Harold  Sharlin  traces  the 
developments  in  the  two  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
community  and  tries  to  show,  through  use  of  data  obtained  from 
company  records  and  interviews,  what  effects,  if  any,  technologi- 
cal changes  within  these  plants  had  on  the  employees  and  on 
employment  opportunities. 

Using  extensive  interview  data  which  focussed  upon  individual 
work-life  histories  of  workers  in  a  hosiery  mill,  George  Huganir's 

174 
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Study,  "The  Hosiery  Worker  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  investi- 
gates the  work  processes  of  a  stable,  female  ethnic  occupational 
group,  its  family  structure  in  the  community,  and  the  factory's 
organizational  structure  through  the  changing  twentieth  century. 
It  attempts  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  extent  to  which  a 
work  group  within  a  factory  system  can  maintain  identification 
with  and  belief  in  its  social  norms  in  the  face  of  technological 
and  social  changes  in  the  community.  Through  its  analysis  of  the 
experience  of  hosiery  loopers,  this  study  suggests  some  of  the 
effects  which  social  and  technological  changes  have  upon  the 
behavior  of  workers  in  a  manufacturing  situation. 

The  close  relationship  between  work  and  family  is  also  explored 
in  "Industrial  Relocation  of  Displaced  Male  Factory  Workers." 
Here,  Michael  Lalli  reports  on  his  investigation  of  the  displaced 
textile  workers  at  the  James  Lees  Company.  These  workers, 
whose  loss  of  jobs  is  generally  attributed  to  the  decentralization 
program  necessitated  by  the  obsolete  plant  and  equipment  at 
Lees,  were  suddenly  faced  with  the  need  to  find  new  jobs. 
Through  use  of  interview  data,  Lalli  attempts  to  assess  the 
experiences  of  these  workers  in  attempting  to  remain  active 
members  of  the  labor  force.  The  special  attention  focussed  on 
the  functional  importance  of  kinship  relationships  in  assisting 
the  displaced  worker's  quest  for  new  employment  permits  ex- 
amination of  the  extent  to  which  industrialization  and  urbanism 
have  had  a  shattering  effect  on  the  traditional  family  unit. 

The  final  selection  in  this  chapter  presents  the  results  of  Pro- 
fessor Gladys  L.  Palmer's  analysis  of  selected  materials  derived 
from  the  Norristown  Household  Survey.  Utilizing  a  combination 
of  the  data  on  lifetime  work  histories  and  the  answers  to  a  variety 
of  attitude  questions.  Dr.  Palmer  analyzed  workers'  concepts  of 
success  and  their  attitudes  toward  jobs.  She  shows  in  this  study 
how  concepts  of  success,  especially  vsdth  regard  to  achievement 
in  a  work  career,  may  change  in  the  life  cycle,  and  how  work 
attitudes  may  depend  on  the  age  at  which  a  career  is  established. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  IN  SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES  OF  NORRISTOWN 

Harold  I.  Sharlin 

Whether  it  be  called  the  "Second  Industrial  Revolution"  or  a 
stage  in  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  means  of  producing 
goods,  a  very  distinctive  part  of  the  history  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  been  technological  change.  Through  investigation  of 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1900  in  two  large  indus- 
trial plants  in  the  Norristown  area,  this  study  attempts  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  understanding  of  the  problem  of  technologi- 
cal change  and  its  effects. 

The  major  danger  in  the  search  for  truth  in  this  field  is 
succumbing  to  the  temptation  of  too  broad  generalization  re- 
garding either  technological  change  or  its  effects.  Man's  progress 
towards  producing  a  pleasanter  environment  has  always  been 
associated  with  efforts  to  make  the  production  task  itself  easier 
and  more  efficient.  The  progress  has  not  been  at  a  constant 
pace  and  not  all  the  achievements  at  first  seemed  beneficial.  Man 
has  long  since  advanced  beyond  the  stage  where  he  produced  all 
he  needed  with  his  bare  hands  5  in  most  places  his  dependence  on 
animal  power  ceased  when  the  last  horse-drawn  trolley  car  and 
milk  wagon  disappeared.  Inanimate  power,  wind  and  steam,  dates 
back  hundreds  of  years,  but  its  wide  use  is  of  more  recent  date. 
The  improvement  in  energy  sources  has  advanced  from  steam  to 
electric  to  atomic.  Broadly  speaking,  that  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  utilization  of  power.  But  New  York  policemen  and  racing 
enthusiasts  are  still  very  dependent  on  the  horsey  steam  power  in 
the  mid-twentieth  century  is  very  much  in  evidence,  especially  in 
producing  electrical  power;  electricity  is  a  predominant  source  of 
power,  but  the  first  successful  application  of  atomic  power 
presages  a  new  era. 

Just  as  one  cannot  speak  in  universals  when  talking  of  power, 
so  the  description  of  the  machines  of  production  in  any  one 
period  escapes  an  all  encompassing  term  like  mechanization  or 
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automation.  Designing  the  machine  is  not  the  only  problem  to  be 
solved.  The  question  of  profitability  can  impede  technological 
advance.  With  the  experience  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  one  can  easily  imagine  that  "a  machine  can  be 
manufactured  to  special  order  to  perform  almost  any  series  of 
operations  when  the  need  becomes  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expense."^  But  the  need  has  not  been  sufficient  everywhere. 
Many  industries  still  require  workers  whose  jobs  are  essentially 
hand  rather  than  machine.  And  even  after  machines  have  been 
introduced  in  an  industry,  succeeding  progress  may  be  exceedingly 
slow.  For  example,  a  report  on  the  English  woolen  industry 
indicated  that  "some  machinery  in  use  is  over  eighty  years  old," 
others  "date  from  the  last  century,"  and  many  more  "have  been 
in  use  for  fifty  years  or  more."  Yet,  the  report  concludes:  "In 
most  branches  of  the  industry,  there  have  been  few  really  fun- 
damental improvements  for  at  least  a  generation. "^ 

It  is  also  misleading  to  generalize  too  much  on  the  effects  of 
technological  change.  Because  each  technological  advance  was  not 
made  at  the  same  time  in  all  places,  it  follows  that  each  succeeding 
innovation  was  made  in  a  society  that  had  an  increasing  amount 
of  experience.  For  example,  each  time  a  new  textile  mill  was 
built  it  had  pretty  much  the  same  machinery  but  far  better 
working  conditions.  One  cannot  adequately  assess  the  social 
effects  of  the  spinning  jenny  because  the  effects  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  the  first  and  the  millionth  jenny  were  different. 
The  same  machine  produces  different  effects  and  the  impact  of 
each  new  machine  depends  partly  on  the  experience  and  the 
attitude  of  society. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  technological  change  has  been 
defined  as  any  change  in  methods  of  operation,  associated  with 

^  Harry  Jerome,  Mechanization  in  Industry  (New  York:  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1934),  p.  329. 

2  E.  Lipson,  A  Short  History  of  Wool  and  its  Manufacture,  {Mainly 
in  England)  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1953),  p.  148. 
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the  introduction  or  improvement  of  machinery,  which  in  any 
way  effects  the  number  and  type  of  people  employed  and/or  their 
working  conditions.  Included,  then,  will  be  any  improvement  in 
the  machinery  or  an  improvement,  for  example,  in  such  things  as 
lighting.  Not  included  will  be  changes  that  make  for  a  better 
product  but  in  no  way  change  the  actual  conditions  of  work.  This 
definition  excludes  very  little  that  happened  since  1900  in  the 
plants  under  study. 

Two  aspects  of  the  effects  of  technological  change  will  be 
examined  in  this  study:  First,  how  the  changes  have  affected  the 
actual  working  conditions  of  the  people  employed  in  the  plant. 
Secondly,  what  effects  the  changes  in  the  plant  itself  have  had  on 
employment  opportunities  for  people  living  in  the  area.  This 
includes  whether  total  employment  has  increased  or  decreased, 
and  whether  the  skill  requirements  of  the  available  jobs  have 
changed. 

The  data  of  this  study  are  based  on  the  experience  of  the  two 
largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  area,  James  Lees  and  Sons 
and  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company.  Admittedly,  the  conclusions 
based  on  the  experience  of  these  selected  plants  cannot  be  general- 
ized either  to  the  entire  Norristown  community  or  to  other  t>^es 
of  industries,  particularly  since  the  study  itself  does  not  purport  to 
have  exhausted  all  the  relevant  information  about  the  particular 
plants  under  investigation.  The  fact  is  that  this  study  strongly 
indicates  that  quantitative  results  on  the  specific  effects  which 
technological  change  has  had  on  the  workers  are  almost  impossible 
to  obtain.  Despite  this,  some  insight  into  the  problem  has  been 
gained  through  the  use  of  company  records  and  through  obser- 
vations made  by  people  who  have  worked  in  these  plants  over  a 
period  of  time  and  who  have  been  most  affected  by  technological 
changes  which  were  instituted.^  Information  derived  in  this  way 

*  For  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  sources  of  data  used  for  this 
study,  see  pp.  44-47. 
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coupled  with  that  gained  first-hand  through  observations  of  the 
factories  in  operation  during  the  course  of  the  study  provides  the 
basis  for  the  analysis  made  here. 

James  Lees  and  Sons  Company  was  founded  by  James  Lees,  an 
English  immigrant  who,  with  Joseph  Schofield  a  partner,  had 
engaged  in  manufacturing  woolen  yarns  for  blankets  and  fabrics.^ 
In  1856  Lees  bought  out  Schofield  and  became  sole  owner  of  the 
business  located  in  Manayunk,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  Fire 
destroyed  this  Mill  Creek  plant  and  what  was  called  Building 
Number  Two  was  built  at  Bridgeport,  across  the  Schuylkill  River 
from  Norristown,  in  1869.  Here  the  company  prospered,  expanded, 
and  by  1 9 1 6  had  built  the  major  part  of  its  business  on  carpet  yarn. 
Building  Number  Eight,  the  worsted  yarn  building,  the  last  major 
addition  to  the  Bridgeport  plant,  was  completed  in  1 925. 

The  Company's  continued  vitality  has  been  due  to  its  willing- 
ness to  adjust  to  technological  advance.  When  the  demand  for 
carpet  yarn  shifted  from  worsted  to  woolen  in  1914,  Lees  intro- 
duced a  woolen  yarn  system  at  Bridgeport. ^  To  absorb  the 
worsted  yarn  output.  Lees  began  to  market  hand  knitting  yarns 
under  the  trade  name  of  Minerva  Knitting  Yarns.  Major  cus- 
tomers began  to  close  their  plants  in  the  1920's  when  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  buying  the  newly  invented  broadloom  machinery. 
Lees  purchased  the  Charles  P.  Cochrane  Company  in  1927  in 
order  to  insure  an  outlet  for  the  yarns  through  the  manufacture 
of  their  own  rugs  and  carpets.  Even  though  the  Company  was 
economically  conservative,  this  policy  has  not  prevented  it  from 
expanding  facilities  when  they  were  needed.  Such  a  need  became 
evident  in  1954  and  Lees  began  construction  of  a  plant  in 
Glasgow,    Virginia,   in   that   year.    At    Glasgow  the    Company 

^  This  brief  historical  background  is  based  on  data  furnished  to 
Michael  Lalli  by  Mr.  Wilmer  Cressman,  public  relations  officer  at  James 
Lees  and  Sons  Company. 

2  Interview  with  Mr.  Fred^'Smith. 
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boasted  that  it  built  the  most  modern  carpet  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  world.  The  introduction  of  tufted  carpet  manu- 
facturing at  the  Bridgeport  plant  in  1952  was  the  most  recent 
change  at  the  time  this  study  was  in  process. 

The  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company  had  plants  on  both  sides  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  between  Norristown  and  Conshohocken,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1956.  The  Company's  steel  mill  was  on  the  Norris- 
town side  of  the  River  at  Ivy  Rock  station.  The  coke  and  chemical 
department  and  the  blast  furnace  department  were  located  across 
the  River.  The  Company  also  owned  a  locker  manufacturing 
plant  in  Philadelphia  and  iron  mines  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
Since  these  last  two  locations  in  no  way  affected  the  people  of 
Norristown,  they  will  not  be  considered  here. 

Harleston  R.  Wood,  president  of  Alan  Wood  in  1956,  was 
continuing  a  long  family  history  of  conducting  iron  and  steel 
businesses  which  dated  back  to  1792.  In  that  year  James  Wood 
established  a  smithy  near  Hickorytown,  Pennsylvania.  Years 
later,  with  his  son,  Alan,  James  Wood  leased  a  water  mill  at 
Woodale,  Delaware,  for  rolling  purchased  iron  bar  into  plates. 
When  the  Company  moved  to  Conshohocken  in  1852,  the  em- 
ployees moved  with  it.  Alan  Wood  formed  a  partnership  called 
Alan  Wood  and  Company  in  1857  and  the  partnership  was 
incorporated  in  1885.  In  1901  the  Company  expanded  its  opera- 
tions to  include  steel  making  and  a  new  company  was  formed 
named  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  and  Steel  Company.^ 

With  the  extension  into  the  field  of  steel  making,  the  family 
entered  a  new  phase  in  its  gro^vth.  Until  1901  the  only  interest 
had  been  the  manufacturing  of  iron  products,  but  after  that  date 
the  Company  began  the  slow  consolidation  that  resulted  in  a 
totally  integrated  steel  mill.  That  is,  the  Company  became  a  self 

^  A.  JV.  Presents  Plants  and  Products  (Conshohocken,  Pa.:  Alan 
Wood  Steel  Company,  No  date),  p.  1.  This  is  a  pamphlet  pubUshed  by 
the  Company  for  the  information  of  visitors. 
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contained  unit  that  was  able  to  process  the  iron  from  mining  to 
rolling.  The  ultimate  step  in  this  growth  was  the  purchase  of  a 
locker  manufacturing  plant.  The  integration  of  the  Company  was 
actually  accomplished  in  reverse  order.  Starting  with  equipment 
for  rolhng  iron  and  steel,  the  Company  next  built  a  steel  making 
plant  in  1901,  then  purchased  a  pig  iron  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  1911,  and  finally  acquired  a  coke  manufacturing  plant  in 
1919. 

Not  enough  was  done  in  the  way  of  improvements  and  addition 
to  the  plant  in  the  50's  and  40's.  As  a  result,  the  Company  was 
reduced  to  an  unfavorable  competitive  position  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  steel  industry.  The  1950's  were  a  period  of  important 
improvements  in  many  of  the  steel  plants  throughout  the  country. 
Larger  and  more  efficient  open  hearth  furnaces  were  built; 
plants  were  mechanized  partly  through  the  more  widespread  use 
of  cranes;  all  operations  were  controlled  more  closely  through  the 
use  of  electrical  measuring  and  regulating  devices;  and  metallurgy 
generally  was  improved.^  An  estimated  $140,000,000  was  spent 
by  the  steel  industry  for  modernization  in  1935  and  an  additional 
$200,000,000  in  1936.  By  1936  there  were  21  continuous  sheet 
mills  in  operation  in  the  country.  Alan  Wood  spent  $14,000,000 
in  the  ten  years  between  1938  and  1947  for  additions,  improve- 
ments, and  replacements  of  plant  and  equipment;  included  in 
that  sum  was  the  cost  of  improving  the  iron  ore  mines  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  2  The  sum  was  much  too  little  to  enable  the  Company 
to  maintain  a  competitive  position  in  the  industry. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  Company  inaugurated  a  vast 
spending  program  that  anticipated  a  $57,000,000  expenditure  by 
1957.  The  major  part  of  that  money  was  to  be  spent  on  diversifi- 
cation and  expansion  and  the  remaining  amount  was  to  be  spent 

1  Douglas  A.  Fisher,  Steel  Serves  the  Nation,  1901-19 Jl,  The  Fifty 
Year  Story  of  United  States  Steel  (New  York:  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, 1951),  p.  118. 

2  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company,  Annual  Report,  1947. 
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on  the  replacement  of  worn  out  equipment.-^  The  money  was  to  be 
spent  for  the  modernization  of  the  plate  mill,  the  dieselization 
of  the  Upper  Merion  and  Plymouth  Railroad,  a  new  open  hearth 
furnace,  a  hot  strip  mill,  a  cold  strip  mill,  and  a  water  treatment 
plant.  Diversification  has  meant  that  the  Company  has  been  able 
to  keep  a  competitive  position  with  the  giants  of  the  industry 
because  a  substantial  portion  of  Alan  Wood's  orders  are  of  a 
quantity,  quality,  and  shape  not  attractive  to  the  large  com- 
panies since  they  depend  on  the  sales  of  large  tonnages  of  steel 
of  identical  size  and  shape. ^  In  1955  the  Alan  Wood  Steel 
Company  purchased  a  locker,  shelving,  and  cabinet  business 
called  the  Penn  Metals  Company.^  This  step,  the  final  one  in 
integration,  enabled  the  company  to  do  everything  from  the 
mining  of  the  iron  ore  to  the  final  assembhng  of  lockers,  ready 
for  use.* 

Perhaps,  the  most  significant  conclusion  of  this  study  is  the 
absence  of  uniformity  in  technological  change  and  in  its  effects 
in  the  two  companies.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  many 
striking  similarities  between  the  two  companies  studied.  Both 
were  over  one  hundred  years  old  and  both  were  at  the  time  of  the 
study  still  controlled  by  the  families  that  founded  them.  A  55 
year  period  was  considered,  but  for  both  companies  the  major 
changes  occurred  in  the  years  after  World  War  II.  Integration 
was  a  major  part  of  the  change  in  both  companies.  James  Lees 
grew  from  manufacturers  of  yarn  to  makers  of  carpets,  processing 
the  wool  from  the  raw  product  to  the  carpet.  Alan  Wood  expanded 
its  manufacturing  from  mining  ore  to  the  fabrication  of  finished 

^  Address  by  Harleston  R.  Wood,  as  quoted  in  Algrip  (the  company 
magazine),  May-June,  1956,  p.  7. 

2  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company,  Annual  Report,  1950. 

^  A.  fV.  Presents,  p.  1. 

*  In  1956,  Alan  Wood  ranked  23rd  among  the  steel  companies  in 
the  United  States.  Its  ingot  capacity  of  800,000  tons  accounted  for  only 
six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  steelmaking  capacity. 
Its  labor  force  numbered  3,650  persons. 
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products.  Finally,  the  two  companies  were  the  largest  employers 
in  the  Norristown  area.^ 

The  history  of  mechanization  at  James  Lees  and  Sons,  1900  to 
1955,  in  most  ways  bears  out  the  report  on  the  English  woolen 
industry  which  was  quoted  earlier.  Few  really  fundamental 
changes  were  made  in  Bridgeport  during  the  period  under  study. 
Improvements  were  made  only  on  existing  machinery  to  increase 
and  improve  production.  With  no  change  in  the  basic  machinery, 
the  process  of  scouring  was  improved  by  adding  a  flow  back  system 
and  making  the  handling  of  the  scouring  hquor  automatic.  In  the 
woolen  department  the  speed  and  size  of  the  carding  machines 
was  increased  and  the  mules  were  made  to  run  faster.  In  the 
dyeing  department,  stainless  steel  drums  were  introduced,  dyeing 
was  mechanized  and  test  procedures  were  considerably  improved. 
There  were  only  two  major  changes,  the  change-over  from  steam 
to  electricity  and  the  introduction  of  the  tufting  process.  By  1950, 
much  of  the  machinery  was  antiquated  and  fundamental  changes 
needed  to  be  made.  The  changes  occurred  at  Lees  with  startling 
impact  j  the  Company  found  it  necessary  to  carry  out  their  most 
extreme  modernization  in  the  southern  states  with  the  resulting 
upheaval  in  employment  in  Norristown. ^ 

Alan  Wood's  progress,  up  until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  was 
contrary  to  the  typical  changes  in  the  steel  industry.  During  the 
1930's  and  1940's,  when  most  of  the  industry  was  introducing 
radical  changes,  the  Wood  Company  was  making  only  improve- 
ments on  existing  facilities  at  the  Schuylkill  Works.  The  integra- 
tion of  the  Company  really  had  only  slight  effect  on  employment 
in  Norristown  because  Wood  took  over  companies  already  in 
existence.  The  improvements  in  the  blast  furnace  department, 
the  open  hearth,  the  blooming  mill,  and  the  plate  mill  were 

^  Lees  probably  lost  this  distinction  after  the  lay  offs  in  the  years 
during  and  immediately  following  this  study. 

2  The  reactions  to  these  changes  are  examined  in  the  next  selection, 
"Industrial  Relocation  of  Displaced  Male  Factory  Workers,"  by  Michael 
Lain. 
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almost  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  changes  being  made  in 
Lees.  That  is,  improvements  were  made  on  existing  machinery 
but  no  major  equipment  was  replaced  with  newer  models. 

The  improvements  at  Alan  Wood  from  1900  to  1947  were 
made  on  the  existing  plant  but  changes  of  this  nature  in  a  steel 
mill  are  necessarily  of  greater  proportion  than  similar  changes 
made  in  a  woolen  mill.  The  installation  of  automatic  feeds  on  the 
cards  at  Lees  might  be  likened  to  the  introductions  of  automatic 
car  dumpers  in  the  blast  furnace  department  at  Alan  Wood. 
Nothing  fundamental  was  changed  in  the  carding  process  or  in  the 
blast  furnace  operation  but  more  people  were  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  the  car  dumper  and  it  resulted  in  a  more  radical 
change  in  the  working  conditions  in  the  plant.  Similarly,  the 
introduction  of  cranes  at  Alan  Wood  can  only  be  compared  Avith 
the  introduction  of  fork-lift  trucks  at  Lees.  But  at  Wood  the 
cranes  were  doing  lifting  essential  to  all  phases  of  manufacturing 
and  therefore  had  far  reaching  effects  whereas  the  fork-hft 
trucks  could  only  be  used  in  the  shipping  department  at  Lees. 
Major  changes  were  made  in  production  methods  in  both  com- 
panies after  1 947  but  in  these  changes  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity. 
All  of  Alan  Wood's  larger  and  more  basic  changes  in  manufactur- 
ing methods  were  made  in  Conshohocken.  Unlike  Lees,  Alan 
Wood  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  move  in  order  to  try  the  new 
mechanization. 

In  the  non-productive  departments,  the  changes  made  in  both 
companies  were  similar  to  changes  made  in  comparable  industries 
and  in  all  American  industry  generally.  The  changes  in  the 
maintenance  and  testing  departments  at  Lees  resembled 
changes  made  in  maintenance  and  metallurgy  at  Alan  Wood. 
Improved  technology  in  the  production  depai'tment  in  both  com- 
panies meant  a  need  for  improved  technology  in  the  maintenance 
shops.  The  belt  shop  at  Lees  gave  way  to  the  electric  motor  shop, 
and  the  wrench  wielders  at  Wood  were  replaced  by  welders  and 
electric  circuit  trouble  shooters.  Testing  at  Lees  became  some- 
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thing  done  by  chemists  instead  of  craftsmen  who  had  been  trained 
on  the  job.  The  judgement  of  old  timers  at  Wood  was  replaced  by 
the  more  exact  instruments  of  the  metallurgists. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  to  the  office  had  progressed 
further  at  Lees  by  1956  than  at  Alan  Wood.  The  cause  was  a 
difference  in  need.  With  increasing  decentralization  of  its  manu- 
facturing operations  and  the  nation-wide  dispersion  of  its  sales 
offices,  the  office  at  Bridgeport  became  the  central  coordinator 
of  the  company's  operations.  As  a  result,  its  paper  processing  grew 
substantially  and  the  demand  for  quick  information  on  all  parts 
of  the  Company's  operations  made  mechanization  of  the  office  a 
pressing  need.  By  1956  International  Business  Machines  equip- 
ment was  well  on  the  way  to  filling  the  requirements  of  manage- 
ment. Because  the  problem  was  not  as  pressing  at  Alan  Wood, 
progress  in  office  mechanization  was  not  being  made  at  the  same 
rate. 

Technological  change  has  been  greeted  with  both  hope  and 
fear.  From  the  first  smashing  of  Cartwright's  machines,  men  have 
feared  that  machinery  would  cause  widespread  unemployment. 
The  rise  of  employment  in  the  face  of  increasing  mechanization 
seems  to  contradict  the  expectation  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment, that  is,  the  loss  of  jobs  through  the  introduction  of  mach- 
inery. Rising  employment  means  that  the  displaced  workers 
have  been  able  to  find  other  jobsj  the  serious  problem  is  how  to 
make  that  transition  as  painless  as  possible.  The  example  of  the 
craftsmen  in  the  textile  industry  being  replaced  by  machines  gave 
rise  to  the  fear  of  displacement  of  skills.  A  fear  of  more  recent 
origin  is  that  machines  have  caused  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  size  of  factories  and  as  a  result  have  made  them  more  im- 
personal. How  did  the  effects  of  technology  at  the  two  factories 
compare  with  respect  to  these  various  fears? 

The  effects  of  technology  on  employment  are  contrasted  in  the 
history  of  the  two  companies.  At  both  companies,  increased  sales 
offset  the  effects  of  labor  saving  machinery.  The  changes  made  in 
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production  facilities  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  placed  both 
in  a  more  competitive  position  with  the  rest  of  the  industry.  Each 
was  getting  a  larger  share  of  a  growing  market.  For  Alan  Wood, 
mechanization  meant  an  increase  of  the  total  niimber  employed. 
Adjustments  to  the  changes  were  made  within  the  plant j  men 
who  were  displaced  by  machinery  in  one  department  were  trans- 
ferred to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  James  Lees'  management 
decided  that  the  technological  changes  they  wanted  to  make  had 
to  be  introduced  in  new  plants  in  the  South.  This  decision  was 
based  in  part  on  such  non-technological  considerations  as  the 
threat  of  unionism,  favorable  tax  provisions,  lower  pay  rates,  and 
the  escape  from  a  competitive  labor  market.  But  a  very  important 
reason  was  a  need  to  find  a  place  to  introduce  changes  without 
resistance.  The  result  was  unemployment  in  the  Norristown  area 
and  the  need  for  workers  to  relocate  at  other  plants  if  possible. 

By  1900  there  were  scarcely  any  of  the  hand  skills  associated 
with  textiles  or  steel  making  left  in  these  plants  or  any  other  such 
plants  in  the  country.  The  weaver  and  the  iron  master  had  long 
since  disappeared.  In  both  industries  semi-skilled  people  predomi- 
nated, mainly  machine  watchers  who  were  trained  on  the  job. 
Increased  mechanization  decreased  the  number  of  these  people 
needed  per  unit  of  output.  Until  1 947  their  number  had  increased 
because  of  the  growth  of  production  in  both  companies. 

Meanwhile  opportunity  for  better  jobs  requiring  more  training 
and  intelligence  and  with  better  working  conditions  opened. 
The  teletype  and  the  IBM  machinery  meant  that  the  central 
office  of  Lees  was  to  stay  in  Bridgeport  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  need  for  office  workers.  At  the  same  time  the 
introduction  of  still  more  office  machinery  tended  to  reduce 
employment.  It  was  not  possible  to  guess  what  stable  conditions 
would  be  like.  More  people  with  increased  skills  were  needed  in 
both  companies  in  the  maintenance  departments  and  those 
departments  which  controlled  production.  Working  conditions 
were  affected  in  both  companies  by  mechanization.  On  the  one 
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hand  there  was  increased  physical  strain  such  as  the  din  of  the  pin 
drafting  machines  at  Lees.  But,  on  the  whole,  machinery  im- 
proved the  working  environment  at  both  plants. 

Technological  change  in  both  companies  brought  with  it  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  organization  and  therefore  a  trend  to 
impersonal  employee-employer  relations.  At  Lees  the  loss  of  the 
personal  touch  was  felt  by  the  employees  because  there  was 
nothing  substituted  for  it.  No  such  feeling  of  loss  was  evident  at 
Alan  Wood  because  every  effort  was  made  to  compensate  for  the 
loss.  The  individual  employee  speaking  face  to  face  with  the  boss 
was  replaced  by  the  union  and  the  supervisors.  Lees'  lack  of 
success  in  this  area  was  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  problem. 
Foremen,  who  were  substitutes  for  the  boss,  were  trained  to  be 
considerate  of  employees'  needs  but  a  union  to  substitute  for  the 
lost  personal  power  of  the  employee  was  also  needed  but  not 
present.  1 

Comparison  of  the  experiences  of  James  Lees  and  Sons  and 
Alan  Wood  Steel  Company  shows  that  the  solution  to  the  varied 
and  complicated  problems  accompanying  technological  change  will 
not  be  found  in  a  universal  formula.  Rather,  the  people  involved 
in  the  changes,  and  that  includes  employers,  employees,  and,  in 
fact,  the  entire  community,  must  become  aware  of  the  particular 
problems  that  each  company  faces  and  be  willing  to  share  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  the  particular 
situation. 

THE    HOSIERY    LOOPER    IN    THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY: 

A    STUDY    OF    FAMILY    OCCUPATIONAL    PROCESSES    AND 

ADAPTATION  TO  FACTORY  AND  COMMUNITY  CHANGE, 

1900-1950 
George  H.  Huganir,  Jr. 
The  research  summarized  here  is  a  case  study  of  a  single  work 
group,  the  loopers,  in  a  Norristown  hosiery  mill  during  the  first 

1  For  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  history  of  unions  at  Lees  and 
at  Alan  Wood  see  the  selection  on  "The  History  of  the  Labor  Movement 
in  Norristown"  by  William  Calderhead. 
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half  of  the  20th  century,  with  particiilar  attention  to  the  interac- 
tion of  mill,  community,  and  family  influences  in  the  work-Hfe 
histories  of  the  loopers.  Since  the  workers  themselves  were,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  of  Italian  immigrant  origin,  the  study  is 
also  a  longitudinal  case  study  of  the  gradual  adjustment  of  a 
foreign  ethnic  group  to  its  new  environment  and  of  the  interplay 
of  minority  and  dominant  culture  within  the  setting  of  mill 
employment  and  mill  authority. 

The  study  taps  a  different  source  of  information  on  technologi- 
cal and  cultural  changes  over  the  past  half-century  than  the  other 
Norristown  studies.  Historical  reconstruction  of  the  group's  occu- 
pational experiences  was  obtained  through  intensive  tape-recorded 
interviews  that  typically  ran  from  two  to  three  hours  each  and 
that  focussed  on  individual  work-life  histories.  Early  20th-century 
work  patterns  were  identified  through  the  narratives  of  those 
in  the  work  groups  who  entered  the  mill  labor  force  in  the  looping 
department  as  child  laborers.  Further  information  concerning 
the  Mill's  organization  and  technological  changes  and  their  relation 
to  changing  socio-economic  conditions  in  the  community  was 
obtained  from  management-level  informants,  both  active  and 
retired.  Each  interview  was  preceded  by  assembling  of  informa- 
tion about  the  worker's  parents,  siblings,  husband,  and  children, 
together  with  further  data  on  nativity,  occupations,  place  of 
residence,  education,  and  marital  status.  Mill  and  community 
records  were  also  utilized  when  available. 

In  contrast  to  the  ongoing  technological  and  cultural  change  in 
the  hosiery  industry  and  community  about  it,  the  looper  room 
remained  an  area  of  relative  permanence  and  stability  through 
the  years.  Recruitment  of  the  looper  group  was  t}'pically  by  a 
form  of  apprenticeship,  as  will  be  explained  further  below.  Looper 
training  methods  did  not  change  over  the  years,  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  machine  did  not  alter  its  basic  process  of  closing  the 
toe  of  the  machine-knitted  hosiery.  The  looper  operation  is 
skilled  work  demanding  experience,  dexterity,  and  good  eyesight  j 
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and  it  is  now  the  only  hand  operation  in  the  seamless  hosiery 
industry.  The  knitting  of  the  hosiery  is  done  by  automatic 
machinery,  and  in  the  work-flow  process  there  is  a  rapid  produc- 
tion tempo  both  before  and  after  the  looping.  The  looping  opera- 
tion therefore  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  the  production 
process,  and  the  loopers  rank  high  in  the  Mill  hierarchy. 

Like  the  process  they  perform,  the  looper  work  group  has  had 
a  high  degree  of  continuity  and  stability.  The  thirty  loopers  are 
women,  typically  with  long  work  histories  in  the  looping  room, 
and  are  an  ethnically  homogeneous  group.  In  the  typical  case 
they  entered  the  occupation  as  young  girls  under  the  guidance  of 
older  women  relatives  or  neighbors,  and  have  remained  in  the 
occupation  except  for  cases  of  temporary  withdrawal  from  the 
labor  force.  All  but  one  of  the  loopers  are  daughters  of  foreign- 
born  parents,  and  only  three  are  not  of  Italian  ancestry.  About  one- 
third  of  the  loopers  themselves  were  born  abroad  but  entered  the 
United  States  as  young  children.  With  regard  to  length  of  service, 
sixteen  of  the  thirty  are  "old  timers"  whose  employment  began 
in  the  period  1900-1 920  5  and  the  typically  long  employment 
history  of  the  looper  work-group  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  only  three  supervisors  of  the  looper  room 
between  1900  and  1950.  This  continuity  is  especially  striking 
within  the  context  of  20th  century  technological  change,  the 
decline  of  the  textile  industry  and  the  rise  of  other  industries  and 
occupations  in  Norristown,  and  the  large  expansion  of  the  range 
of  employment  opportunities  for  women  since  1900. 

Because  of  their  ethnic  homogeneity,  long  employment  his- 
tories, and  skilled  status  in  the  Mill,  the  loopers  consitute  a  highly 
unified  group  with  a  sense  of  their  importance  in  the  hosiery- 
making  process  and  a  sense  of  group  solidarity  in  relation  to  the 
other  production  workers  in  the  Mill. 

Prominent  in  the  loopers'  recollections  were  their  childhood 
employment  in  the  Mill,  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  Mill, 
work  relations  in  the  looper  room,  and  special  events  in  the  Mill's 
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history  such  as  unionization,  a  change  in  top  management,  and 
the  depression  years.  These  and  other  topics  explored  in  the  study 
cannot  be  reviewed  here,  but  certain  aspects  of  the  minority 
group  and  ItaUan  family  adjustment  to  the  norms  of  the 
dominant  society  and  to  Mill  authority  deserve  special  mention. 

In  the  early  20th  century  the  sub-community  of  the  Italian 
"East  End,"  largely  excluded  from  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
larger  community,  provided  little  American  experience  for  its 
members,  but  did  provide  them  with  a  familiar  environment 
characterized  by  high  group  solidarity,  a  strong  family  system 
with  male  dominance  and  parental  authority  over  the  children, 
patterns  of  segregation  and  chaperonage  of  women,  and  other 
traditional  elements  of  Italian  peasant  culture. 

The  employment  opportunities  provided  by  the  host  com- 
munity for  the  ethnic  minority  were  at  variance  with  the  Italian 
cultural  pattern.  There  were  unskilled  manual  jobs  in  quarry^  and 
steel  mill  for  adult  male  workers,  but  little  opportunity  for 
younger  males.  There  was,  however,  demand  for  female  factory 
operatives  including  young  workers.  Because  of  the  com- 
munity's ineffective  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws,  some 
connivance  of  Mill  supervisors  in  the  evasion  of  inspection,  and 
the  low  value  placed  by  the  Italian  group  on  the  education  of  its 
children,  the  young  Italian  girls  were  able  to  enter  gainful  em- 
ployment much  earlier  than  their  brothers,  and  eventually  could 
attain  higher  skilled  jobs  than  the  adult  male  members  of  their 
families. 

On  the  surface,  the  main  purpose  of  work  for  the  child 
participant  was  to  act  as  a  secondary  breadwinner  for  the  family^ 
but  an  equally  important  and  unexpected  consequence  was  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  link  between  the  dominant  and 
minority  communities  in  the  person  of  these  workers.  The  factory 
situation  offered  the  ethnic  worker  group  an  affiliation  ^^'ith 
different  normative  bases  for  direction  and  control  of  its  members. 
The  new  ways  of  belonging  experienced  by  the  young  employee 
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in  the  factory  required  learning  and  ultimately  conforming  to 
primary  group  associations  basically  different  from  those  of  the 
worker's  family  and  ethnic  group. 

Resolution  of  value  conflicts  in  the  work  situation  where 
native  and  ethnic  group  members  worked  side  by  side  was 
encouraged  by  mutual  dependence  in  work  and  production  acti- 
vities. Further,  evidence  indicates  an  over-reaction  of  the  ethnic 
group  parent  to  the  power  of  Mill  authority.  This  served  to 
dissociate  the  child  somewhat  from  her  background.  Anxious 
families  encouraged  work  supervisors  to  use  any  means  for  the 
control  of  the  child's  work  behavior.  Common  parental  advice  to 
supervisors  in  the  early  period,  1900-1925,  was  "Spank  her,  if 
she  don't  do  what  you  want."  But  the  ample  supply  of  labor  in  the 
community  permitted  discharge  as  the  most  effective  penalty 
for  inability  to  adapt  to  the  work  situation,  and  the  family  of  the 
"unsuccessful"  tended  to  blame  supervisors  for  being  "too  soft." 
None  of  the  older  informants  recall  being  actually  spanked  or  hit 
at  the  Mill,  but  shaking  was  common  as  was  being  "yelled 
at." 

It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  the  acceptance  of  factory 
employment  of  its  young  female  members  by  the  ethnic  com- 
munity did  not  constitute  surrender  of  its  values  of  segregation 
and  chaperonage.  As  in  its  support  of  Mill  authority,  family 
control  reached  into  the  Mill.  In  the  typical  case  the  norms  of 
behavior  were  maintained  by  the  employment  of  the  child  as 
helper  to  an  older  woman  member  of  the  group.  The  child  was 
hired  and  paid  by  her  older  companion,  who  also  taught  her  the 
looping  operation  5  and  to  and  from  work  as  well  as  in  the  Mill 
the  child  was  under  the  eye  of  a  responsible  member  of  the  ethnic 
group. 

Ethnic  values  in  the  first  25  years  of  the  century  were  relatively 
well  insulated  against  external  forces  for  change  in  the  larger 
community,  in  part  because  the  factory  neighborhood  was  also 
the  ethnic  residential  area.  The  customary  way  of  life  in  the  "East 
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End"  was  buttressed  by  the  proximity  of  workplaces  for  all 
family  members,  the  quarries  and  steel  mill  for  men,  the  textile 
mills  for  unmarried  women  and  children.  And  the  new  attitudes 
and  behavior  learned  in  the  mills  could  be  tolerated,  excused,  and 
their  effects  rationalized  by  the  family  system  since  the  wages 
were  necessary  to  the  family.  After  about  1925,  however,  the 
external  pressures  increased  and  the  process  of  cultural  change 
accelerated.  School  attendance  and  the  child  labor  laws  were 
enforced,  the  norms  of  chaperonage  weakened,  employment  of 
married  women  outside  of  the  home  increased  and  night  shift 
work  was  accepted,  and  even  the  patterns  of  male  dominance  in 
the  home  and  of  surrender  of  wages  to  parents  were  not  immune 
to  change. 

At  the  same  time  the  range  of  employment  opportunity  was 
widening,  and  the  process  of  apprentice-like  recruitment  and 
succession  in  the  looping  department  was  broken.  With  higher 
education,  a  later  entry  into  the  labor  force,  and  a  wider  range  of 
choice,  the  children  and  young  relatives  of  the  loopers  have  not 
followed  them  into  the  Mill.  The  aging  loopers  reveal  mixed 
feelings  about  this  change:  a  sense  that  they  are  the  end  of  an 
occupational  line,  and  a  very  human  tendency  to  disapprove  of  the 
behavior  of  the  younger  generation;  but  at  the  same  time  a  real 
pride  in  their  own  accomplishments  and  satisfaction  that  because 
of  their  own  efforts  their  children  "don't  have  to  go  to  work"  as 
early  and  are  able  to  qualify  for  better  jobs  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  the  development  of  the  work  group  over  the 
half-century  represents  the  effect  of  a  rather  continuous  pattern  of 
Mill,  family,  and  neighborhood  interaction.  Early  century  family 
identity  with  the  Mill  was  a  function  of  local  socio-economic 
conditions  wherein  textile  factories  were  the  dominant  work 
places.  As  the  century  progressed  and  the  economy  became  more 
diverse,  new  industrial  plants  became  competitive  employers, 
thus  reducing  Mill  influence  and  authority  over  neighborhood 
family  units.  In  general  terms,  mid-century  occupational  patterns 
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thus  represent  adaptations  to  changing  reciprocal  relations  be- 
tween community,  family,  and  local  factory  organization. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELOCATION  OF  DISPLACED  MALE  FACTORY 
WORKERS:  SOME  SOCIOLOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS 

Michael  Lalli 

The  present  study  deals  with  the  job  displacement  and  reloca- 
tion of  factory  workers  in  the  James  Lees  and  Sons  Company  in 
Bridgeport.^  On  November  16,  1954,  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment at  Lees  issued  a  release  to  the  press  announcing  that 
woolen  carpet  yarn  spinning  would  be  discontinued  at  the  Bridge- 
port plant  and  that  more  than  700  employees  (about  one-half  of 
the  Plant's  total  labor  force)  would  be  separated  from  the  payroll. 
The  cut-back  at  the  Lees  mill  and  the  decentralization  program 
whereby  a  number  of  the  company's  operations  were  being 
relocated  in  the  South  were  presumably  related  to  the  obsolete 
plant  and  equipment,  marketing  and  fashion  changes,  North- 
South  wage  and  tax  differentials,  and  increasing  wage  rates  in  the 
Norristown  area.  Of  these,  the  obsolete  plant  and  equipment  was 
considered  the  most  important  reason  for  the  move. 

James  Lees  first  began  to  decentralize  in  1 954  with  the  building 
of  a  modern  carpet  mill  at  Glasgow,  Virginia.  At  first  only  Wilton 
and  velvet  weaving  was  done  at  Glasgow  but  eventually  an 
Axminster  mill  was  added  in  1958.  It  was  not  until  1947  that 
Glasgow  became  a  fully  integrated  mill  with  the  addition  of 
spinning  operations.  This  meant  that  there  were  approximately 
2,000  people  on  the  payroll.  By  1954  there  were  2,200  and  in 
1955,  2,400  employees.  Because  of  the  favorable  experience  at 
Glasgow,  a  spinning  mill  was  begun  in  1954  at  Dahlonega, 
Georgia,  about  90  miles  north  of  Atlanta.  This  mill,  Pine  Tree 
Company,  started  with  210  workers  and  by  1958  had  500  people 

^  For  a  brief  history  of  the  James  Lees  and  Sons  Company  see  the 
previous  selection,  Harold  Sharlin,  "Technological  Change  and  Its 
Effects  in  Selected  Industries  of  Norristown," 
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on  the  payroll.  In  1956  and  1957  two  more  mills  were  built  at 
Rabun  Gap  near  Clayton,  Georgia.  Rabun  Mills  began  with  50 
people  and  increased  to  120  by  1958.  All  processes  but  spinning 
were  carried  on  there.  Finally,  in  1957,  Fontana  Mills  at  Robins- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  was  opened  and  employed  125  people.  Here 
only  Wilton  and  velvet  weaving  were  done. 

In  1957  there  were  still  830  people  on  the  payroll  at  the 
Bridgeport  plant  but  during  the  year  the  worsted  yarn  depart- 
ment, which  employed  250  people  and  supplied  yarn  for  the  hand 
knitting  trade,  was  discontinued.  This  left  280  people  in  the 
tufting  department  and  300  employed  at  the  main  office.^  By 
February  1958  a  decision  had  been  made  to  discontinue  the 
tufting  operation  within  ninety  days.  All  that  would  remain 
at  Bridgeport  would  be  the  main  office.  The  mills  would  be 
closed. 

In  just  over  a  hundred  years  a  company  had  been  founded, 
grown,  declined,  and  all  but  disappeared  from  the  local  scene. 
At  the  half-way  mark  of  this  process  it  had  dominated  the  manu- 
facturing activities  of  a  local  labor  market.  Fire,  wars,  and  de- 
pressions did  not  seem  to  affect  it.  Workingmen  had  come  to 
look  on  it  as  a  dependable,  secure  place  to  work.  Nevertheless,  by 
1958  the  machines  were  quiet,  the  workers  were  gone.  The 
company  and  the  workers  had  been  caught  up  in  the  processes  of 
technological  and  social  change.  The  company  was  able  to  move 
south  but  the  workers  remained.  Even  a  month  without  employ- 
ment could  mean  hardship  for  many  of  these  men.  They  had  to 
find  jobs  right  away. 

In  sociological  terms  the  sudden  loss  of  a  job  may  be  a  threaten- 
ing loss  of  status.  Weeks  of  work  lost  and  employment  status  may 
be  used  to  measure  the  time  taken  to  make  an  economic  adjust- 
ment j  the  groups  to  wliich  a  worker  belongs  may  be  considered 
the  instrumentalities  utilized  to  make  the  adjustment.  Finally, 

^  The  schedule  of  cut-backs  at  the  Bridgeport  plant  and  the  move- 
ment south  is  based  on  a  resume  of  an  interview  \vith  Mr.  W.  Cressman. 
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whether  a  man  procured  a  better,  worse,  or  the  same  sort  of  job 
may  be  used  to  determine  how  successful  he  was  in  meeting  the 
status  threat. 

The  data  analyzed  in  this  study  try  to  answer  the  following 
questions.  How  much  time  did  the  men  lose  from  w^ork?  Were 
age,  size  of  kinship  group,  ethnic  background,  number  of  depen- 
dents, number  of  friends,  and  club  membership  related  to  time 
lost  from  work?  Who  procured  better  or  worse  jobs  after  the  lay- 
off? Did  the  men  with  large,  extended  kinship  groups  and  many 
friends  enjoy  a  considerable  advantage  in  finding  a  better  job? 
How  did  they  find  their  new  jobs?  How  important  was  age?  In 
what  industries  were  the  men  reemployed?  Did  some  industries 
show  age  and  nationality  preferences?  Briefly,  the  worker  is 
viewed  as  having  social  resources  which  may  be  used  to  meet  a 
threatened  loss  of  status.  The  measurements  used  to  analyze  the 
problem  include  time  lost  from  work,  group  ties,  and  certain 
statistical  comparisons  between  old  and  new  jobs. 

The  principle  sources  of  data  on  the  workers  consisted  of 
personnel  records  from  Lees  mill,  questionnaires  sent  to  the 
displaced  workers,  and  interviews  with  a  number  of  workers  and 
representatives  of  management.  In  addition,  supplementary  in- 
formation was  gathered  from  the  local  State  Employment  Office 
and  the  Montgomery  County  Manufacturer's  Association.  Mail 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  524  workingmen  who  were  separated 
from  the  Lees  payroll  by  August  1955.  Completed  questionnaires 
were  obtained  from  285  of  these  workingmen,  a  response  rate  of 
54  per  cent.  Comparison  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sample  and 
the  universe  suggests  that  no  significant  differences  exist  between 
the  responding  and  the  non-responding  groups  with  respect  to 
age,  ethnic  group,  marital  status,  seniority,  or  education.  ^  Data 
are  not  available  to  determine  whether  the  two  groups  differ  with 
respect  to  either  the  success  with  which  they  found  new  jobs  or 

*  To  be  reported  as  significant  a  statistic  in  this  study  had  to  have  a 
P  of  .05  or  less, 
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the  attitudes  they  held  toward  their  old  and  new  jobs.  The  possi- 
bility of  respondent  selectivity  on  the  basis  of  these  variables  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  which  follows. 

A  spatially  and  socially  mobile  population  is  one  of  the  many 
characteristics  of  an  industrial  and  urban  society  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  characteristic,  industriahzation 
and  urbanization  have  been  regarded  as  having  a  shattering  effect 
on  the  traditional  family.  The  present  study  focusses  on  a  group 
of  workers  who  are  largely  neither  socially  nor  spatially  mobile 
and  who  are  aware  of  a  network  of  extended  kin  relationships. 
These  workers  were  suddenly  displaced  from  jobs  to  which  they 
had  been  attached  for  most  of  their  working  lives  5  they  had  to 
find  new  jobs.  Using  this  situation,  this  study  attempts  to  assess 
the  functional  importance  of  extended  kin  relationships,  especially 
in  regard  to  employment.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  227  of  the 
285  in  the  sample  had  found  new  jobs. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  although  a  little  more  than  half  the 
respondents  report  having  over  ten  adult  relatives  in  the  local 
area,  only  seven  per  cent  said  they  found  their  new  jobs  through 
relatives.  Presumably,  relatives  were  of  little  direct  help  to  these 
men  who  were  looking  for  jobs.  The  question  arises,  however, 
whether  relatives  were  of  any  help  in  some  indirect  way  that  may 
have  limited  the  time  lost  from  work  by  the  displaced  workers. 
Accordingly,  the  respondents  were  divided  by  age,  ethnic  group, 
and  nativityj  and  for  each  category  the  association  between  time 
lost  from  work  and  the  number  of  relatives  reported  was  tested. 
From  these  tests,  no  general  conclusion  can  be  reported  for  all 
categories.  Specifically,  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
relatives  and  the  amount  of  time  lost  from  work  was  statistically 
significant  for  the  Central  Europeans^  and  the  foreign  born  as  a 
total  groups  it  was  not  significant  for  the  Italians,  or  the  native 

^  The  Central  European  group  consists  of  first  and  second  generation 
persons  of  Polish,  Czecho-slovakian,  Ukrainian,  and  Hungarian  origin. 
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born.  These  differences  may  be  due  to  differential  rates  of  assimi- 
lation and  interaction. 

In  general,  these  findings  may  serve  as  a  caution  for  future 
research  on  the  contemporary  urban  extended  family^  they  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  heterogeneous  population  like  that  of  America 
ethnic  differences  must  be  considered  in  assessing  the  functions  of 
the  extended  kinship  group.  Furthermore,  these  ethnic  differences 
must  be  regarded  in  a  local  situation  which  may  provide  differen- 
tial opportunities  for  interaction.  This  could  mean,  for  instance, 
that  the  Italians  in  Norristown  are  less  dependent  on  the  extended 
family  than  are  the  Italians  of  "Little  Italy"  in  Philadelphia. 
Finally,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in  trying  to  delineate  such 
family  functions,  that  age  and  generational  differences  are  im- 
portant. In  this  study  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  older  men  with 
more  relatives  to  lose  less  time  from  work  than  those  with  fewer 
relatives.  However,  it  is  not  clear  from  these  data  whether  this 
finding  is  due  to  changing  perspectives  and  dependency  needs 
related  to  aging,  or  whether  the  differences  associated  with  age 
groups  reflected  generational  or  historical  differences  in  the 
genesis  of  attitudes. 

At  the  time  the  study  was  made,  47  out  of  the  227  men  who  had 
found  new  jobs  reported  that  they  were  helped  by  friends.  This 
was  more  than  three  times  the  number  who  had  received  the 
help  of  relatives.  Of  the  245  workers  in  the  sample  who  answered 
the  question,  "How  many  friends  do  you  have  who  would  help 
you  while  you  were  out  of  work,  if  you  asked  them?  (Do  not  count 
relatives.),"  just  over  half  said  they  had  no  friends  of  this  sort. 
Over  one  out  of  three  workers  reported  friends  who  would  help 
if  they  were  asked,  and  one  out  of  six  reported  actually  getting 
help  from  friends  in  finding  a  new  job.  The  ordinary  working- 
man's  situation  seems  to  be  one  in  which  friends  who  can  help 
him  during  an  economic  crisis  are  not  too  common.  In  addition, 
even  those  men  who  reported  having  such  friends  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  reluctant  to  call  on  them  for  help  and  in  this  study 
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only  half  of  them  did.  What  seems  to  be  the  case  is  that  cir- 
cumstances force  some  of  the  workers  to  be  self-reHant  and  the 
others  prefer  to  be  self-reliant.  Overall,  friends  were  more 
useful  in  helping  the  displaced  workers  get  new  jobs  than 
relatives.  The  question  arises:  how  useful  were  friends  in  limiting 
time  lost  from  work?  There  was  a  trend,  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant, for  those  workers  with  more  friends  to  lose  less  time  from 
work. 

In  comparing  the  utilization  of  friends  and  relatives,  about  one 
out  of  fifteen  workers  reported  a  relative  as  being  instrumental  in 
getting  a  new  job  whereas  one  out  of  six  reported  a  friend.  How- 
ever, for  none  of  the  groups  tested  were  friends  associated  in 
limiting  time  lost,  whereas  relatives  were  significant  for  the 
Central  Europeans  and  the  foreign  born.  What  presumably 
happened  was  that  friends,  for  those  who  had  them,  were  often 
directly  responsible  in  helping  the  displaced  worker  get  a  new 
job,  whereas  relatives  were  useful  in  some  indirect  way  not 
revealed  by  the  data.  It  may  be  that  relatives  were  more  apt  to 
act  as  sources  of  information  about  the  job  market j  on  the  other 
hand,  friends  were  more  apt  to  act  as  intermediaries.  It  might 
also  be  true  that  those  workers  who  report  more  relatives  were 
also  under  more  pressure  to  find  a  job  right  away. 

Ordinarily  one  would  expect  that  married  men  would  find  jobs 

faster  than  single  men,  but  in  this  study  the  difference  between 

the  married  and  the  single  men  as  to  time  lost  from  work  proved 

not  to  be  significant.  American^  single  men  tended,  however,  to 

lose  more  time  from  work  than  the  married.  It  is  possible  that  the 

American  family  may  be  more  permissive  and  put  less  pressure 

on  their  unmarried  sons  to  find  work  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the 

other  hand,  the  Central  Europeans  and  the  Italians  may  have 

^  "Americans"  includes  all  native-born  persons  of  native-born 
parentage.  In  addition  they  include  17  native-born  persons  of  English 
or  German  descent.  This  addition  was  justified  on  the  basis  that  mem- 
bers of  these  groups  in  particular  have  become  rapidly  assimilated  to  the 
American  pattern  of  life. 
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expectations  which  require  the  single  men  in  their  families  to 
find  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  more  dependents  a  worker  has,  the  greater  is  his  respon- 
sibihtyj  one  would  therefore  expect  that  workers  with  several 
dependents  would  find  jobs  sooner  than  those  with  few  or  none. 
This  expected  relationship  was  found  statistically  significant  for  the 
Italians  but  not  for  the  Central  Europeans  or  the  Americans.  So 
far  as  age  was  concerned,  the  relationship  was  independent  for  the 
younger  men  and  statistically  significant  for  the  men  forty  years 
old  and  over.  The  ethnic  differences  may  be  related  to  the  differ- 
ential definition  of  norms  relating  to  duties  toward  dependents. 
That  younger  men  with  dependents  needed  as  much  time  to  find 
a  new  job  as  those  with  no  dependents  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  still  have  aspirations  of  advancing  in  the  labor  market. 
Older  men,  on  the  other  heind,  look  at  the  labor  raarket  with  more 
of  a  jaundiced  eyej  for  them  the  market  is  no  longer  so  much  one 
of  opportunities,  but  one  in  which  they  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  older  man  with  dependents 
feels  that  he  must  get  a  job,  any  job,  right  away. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  displaced  workers  did  not  belong  to 
clubs  or  lodges,  and  for  those  who  did  belong,  clubs  did  not  seem 
to  be  of  help  in  limiting  time  lost  from  work.  For  the  Americans, 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  any  clubs  limited  their  time  lost 
from  work  more  effectively  than  those  who  did  belong  to  clubs, 
and  in  this  instance,  the  relationship  was  statistically  significant. 
This  was  also  true  for  the  workers  under  forty  years  old.  The 
possibility  that  non-joiners  are  more  individualistic  and  self- 
rehant  than  joiners  might  serve  to  explain  why  workingmen 
who  did  not  belong  to  clubs  generally  found  jobs  sooner  than  those 
who  did. 

The  displaced  workers  who  found  new  jobs  were  asked  to 
compare  their  new  jobs  with  their  old  ones  with  respect  to  wages, 
foremen,  friendliness,  physical  conditions,  type  of  work,  and 
opportunities.  In  answering  the  six  questions,  no  significant  differ- 
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ences  were  found  for  the  ethnic  groups  except  in  regard  to 
opportiinities.  When,  however,  the  men  under  forty  and  those 
forty  years  old  and  over  were  compared,  a  significant  difference 
was  found  for  every  question  except  the  one  on  opportunities.  In 
short,  age  seems  to  have  been  the  crucial  difference,  and  younger 
workers  gave  more  favorable  responses  regarding  wages,  foremen, 
friendliness,  physical  conditions,  and  type  of  work  on  the  new  job 
as  compared  to  the  old.  Although  these  age  differentials  are  not 
surprising,  some  more  general  findings  are.  For  instance,  nearly 
half  of  the  men  reported  that  wages  were  now  better  than  they 
had  been  on  the  old  job;  eight  out  of  ten  reported  that  foremen  as 
well  as  friendliness  were  the  same  or  better.  Combining  the  six 
job  comparisons  between  old  and  new  jobs  in  order  to  make  an 
overall  assessment  of  losses  and  gains  in  job  status,  the  results 
show  that  the  displaced  workers  maintained  or  improved  their 
job  status  with  the  younger  workers  doing  generally  better  than 
the  older  workers. 

A  major  point  of  interest  in  this  study  was  to  find  out  exactly 
in  which  industries  these  semi-skilled  workers  were  able  to  find 
new  jobs,  and  to  discover  if  certain  industries  were  associated  with 
ethnic  or  age  preferences.  Testing  the  several  ethnic  and  age 
groups  for  association  with  manfacturing  and  non-manufacturing, 
they  were  found  to  be  independent.  Slight  deviations  were  noted 
for  the  Italians  who  tended  to  switch  to  non-manufacturing 
and  Central  Europeans  who  remained  in  manufacturing  more 
than  expected.  Within  the  non-manufacturing  industries  of  con- 
struction, trade,  utilities,  transportation,  and  services,  the  propor- 
tional distribution  of  ethnic  age  groups  showed  no  significant 
differences.  Within  the  manufacturing  industries,  however,  the 
distribution  of  men  under  forty  years  old  and  those  forty  and  over 
differed  significantly.  Older  men  remained  in  textiles;  primary 
metals  and  rubber  were  selective  of  younger  men;  the  fibre 
industry  hired  more  older  men;  and  the  electrical  industry 
showed  no  age  preference.  Both  the  electrical  and  rubber  indus- 
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tries  hired  no  foreign  born;  they  were  more  successful  in  finding 
work  in  the  lower  paying  fibre  industry.  Although  other  evidence 
points  to  ethnic  concentration  in  certain  industries,  the  data  con- 
cerning these  semi-skilled  suggest  that  such  preferences  may  be 
more  active  as  one  goes  up  the  skill  hierarchy.  At  the  level  of  the 
semi-skilled,  age  seems  to  be  the  more  important  variable  related 
to  industrial  and  occupational  preferences. 

Management-labor  relations  and  their  interaction  receive 
special  emphasis  from  industrial  sociology.  Involved  in  these 
relations  are  the  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion  of  management 
and  labor  toward  each  other.  For  the  Lees  mill  employees,  the 
shutdown  reinforced  a  traditional  view  of  the  working  class 
toward  employers;  they  held  that  employers  cannot  be  trusted 
because  they  are  bound  neither  by  loyalty  nor  by  obligation  to 
their  employees  and  are  motivated  solely  by  profit.  In  this  parti- 
cular instance,  the  severance  pay  received  by  the  workers  pro- 
bably mitigated  this  feeling,  for  it  did  represent  some  recognition 
on  the  part  of  management  of  a  felt  obligation.  None  the  less,  the 
shutdown  provided  another  justification  for  the  tradition  of  dis- 
trust. The  employers,  as  well  as  the  employees,  are  also  economic 
determinists  when  it  comes  to  explaining  each  other's  behavior. 
The  employers  hold  that  the  workers  are  only  interested  in 
money  and  putting  out  the  least  work  for  the  most  pay;  to  a 
large  extent  this  belief  held  by  both  factions  becomes  a  self- 
fulfilUng  prophecy. 

Even  though  many  of  the  workers  viewed  the  shutdown  as  the 
result  of  impersonal  economic  forces  affecting  both  the  company 
and  their  jobs,  they  also  expressed  protests  against  what  they 
seemed  to  consider  a  violation  of  social  justice.  The  workers  raised 
moral  and  ethnic  questions:  Is  it  right?  Shouldn't  something  be 
done  about  it?  The  following  quotations  taken  from  some  of  the 
workers'  responses  may  illustrate  this  protest: 

"Notificationof  Lees  closing  was  too  sudden.  The  shock  to  life-long 

N.S.-H 
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employees  was  too  cruel.  The  inconsideration  of  its  employees  was 
unforgivable  and,  under  no  consideration,  justified." 
".   .   .  closing  down  .   .   .  was  to  my  estimation  pretty  rotten.  I'm 
still  young,  but  just  think  of  all  those  elderly  people  which  had  so 
much  service." 

"After  spending  over  thirty  years  of  my  life  working  for  James 
Lees  and  Sons  Co.  in  which  I  don't  consider  it  a  nice  thing  for  any 
large  concern  to  do  to  move  and  have  you  out  in  the  cold  and 
forgotten  and  still  be  in  business." 

"When  I  was  told  I  was  to  be  finished  at  Lees,  I  felt  hurt,  .   .   ." 
"During  the  war,  when  I  could  have  left  Lees  to  go  out  and  get  a 
job  to  make  big  money  I  didn't  leave  because  I  figured  this  to  be 
a  lifetime  job,  and  I  was  very  disappointed  when  we  received  our 
announcement  that  we  were  closing  down." 

"Instead  of  sixteen  years  of  seniority  in  a  factory,  I  have  only  half 
a  year  now.  Can  you  call  that  justice?" 

"The  closing  down  of  Lees  has  ruined  a  lot  of  people,  including 
myself,  and  I  think  the  conditions  at  Lees  were  very  good  con- 
sidering other  places." 

In  spite  of  this  feeling  that  social  justice  had  been  violated, 
there  was  no  organized  protest  for  or  by  the  displaced  workers.  No 
segment  of  the  community,  not  even  the  vmions  raised  any 
question.  Except  for  the  announcements  in  the  newspapers  there 
was  no  public  discussion.  There  was,  however,  discussion  among 
the  workingmen  and  businessmen  who  expressed  concern  in  their 
daily  conversations.  None  the  less,  the  event  received  only  casual 
attention  from  the  local  newspaper  and  radio.  There  are  several 
possible  reasons  for  this  lack  of  pubhc  reaction.  The  labor  market 
conditions  at  the  time  were  fair  and  the  merchants  were  probably 
not  affected  too  much  by  the  shutdown.  Furthermore,  any  expressed 
concern  about  the  move  would  probably  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  whose  policy  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
less  said,  the  better.  At  Lees  mill  there  was  no  union  and  the 
labor  councils  of  the  area  were  in  no  position  to  bargain  with 
James  Lees  and  Sons.  The  union  councils  were  apathetic  and  even 
failed  to  use  the  event  as  an  opportunity  to  encourage  pro-union 
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sentiment.  In  general,  there  was  no  particular  obstacle  to  the 
company  move.  The  skills  they  needed  to  get  their  work  done 
could  easily  be  taught  to  new  workers. 

In  conflict  between  labor  and  management,  the  common 
weapons  usually  analyzed  by  most  observers  are  the  slowdown,  the 
strike,  and  the  lockout,  legal  tactics,  and  collective  bargaining 
legislation  and  techniques.  Very  httle  attention,  however,  is  paid 
to  the  possible  control  of  the  occupational  structure  as  a  major 
weapon  in  this  conflict. -"^  Some  skills  in  the  occupational  structure 
may  be  easily  rendered  obsolete  by  management  either  by  mech- 
anization or,  so  far  as  a  local  area  is  concerned,  merely  by  moving 
away.  This  is  true  of  many  of  the  skills  of  machine  tenders  and 
operators,  and  especially  true  of  semi-skilled  workers  who  are  not 
organized  either  locally  or  nationally.  The  worker  cannot  bargain 
because  he  can  be  mechanized  out  of  a  job  or  be  easily  replaced 
by  new  recruits  from  the  same  labor  market,  or  the  plant  can 
move  to  a  new  location.  With  the  advent  of  automation,  the 
skilled  worker  is  also  beginning  to  feel  this  sort  of  insecurity  and 
no  reassurance  on  the  part  of  management  will  presently  allay 
these  fears. 2  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  resistance  of  craft 
unions  to  technological  change  and  the  recrmtment  of  apprentices 
is  regarded  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  labor  to  exert  some  con- 
trol in  this  area.  But  the  fact  that  management  alone  largely 
decides  on  the  introduction  of  new  technologies,  plant-layout, 
plant  location,  and  mechanization  is  seldom  stressed.  This  con- 
trol allows  management  to  exert  great  influence  on  the  occupa- 
tional structure  of  labor  markets  locally.  The  decisions  it  makes 

1  For  an  exception,  see  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  "Occupational  Structure 
and  Industrial  Conflict"  in  Arthur  Kornhauser,  Robert  Dubin,  and 
Arthur  M.  Ross,  eds.,  Industrial  Conflict  (New  York:  Mc  Graw  Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1954). 

2  See,  U.  S.  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
Automation  and  Technological  Change,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Stabilization,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1955). 
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are  crucial  and  are  a  powerul  weapon  in  the  labor-management 
conflict.  In  this  regard,  it  may  be  true  that  those  industries 
which  depend  on  semi-skilled  labor  have  at  their  disposal  a  power- 
ful weapon  so  far  as  the  local  labor  market  is  concerned.  A 
decision  on  their  part  can  make  certain  skills  obsolete.  This  may 
introduce  a  new  machinery  or  a  further  division  of  labor.  Wor- 
kers cannot  easily  fight  back  because  in  the  final  analysis  the 
factory  can  move  out  of  the  local  labor  market.  The  counter- 
measure  of  labor  is  to  extend  the  union  into  all  geographical  areas 
and  on  the  local  scene  bargain  for  more  rights  to  participate  in  the 
decisions  involving  technological  changes.  In  short,  so  long  as  the 
spatial  and  industrial  distribution  of  skills  can  be  manipulated  to  a 
large  extent  by  management  alone,  so  long  will  labor  have 
another  reason  for  being  suspicious  and  fearful  of  management. 

Because  of  its  limited  scope,  this  study  has  been  concerned  with 
only  a  few  of  the  possible  tangible  and  intangible  losses  and  gains 
made  by  the  displaced  workers.  In  economic  terms,  unemploy- 
ment, even  for  short  periods  of  one  or  two  months,  is  a  real  if  not 
a  constant  fear  of  the  ordinary  workers.  For  these  displaced 
workers,  two  months  without  wages  was  a  serious,  tangible  loss 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  received  severance  pay^  and  could 
qualify  for  unemployment  insurance.  A  typical  budget  for  a 
married  worker  with  three  dependents  represented  obhgations 
of  about  three  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Utihty  bills,  installment 
payments,  and  mortgage  payments  had  to  be  met,  and  groceries 
are  seldom  available  on  credit.  A  take-home  pay  in  195+  of  about 
seventy-five  dollars  a  week  for  a  spinner  shows  that,  although  the 
standard  of  living  is  fairly  high,  economic  obligations  are  also  high 

1  The  company  estimated  the  cost  of  separation  and  retirement 
benefits  to  be  in  excess  of  $720,000.  The  amount  of  severance  pay  was 
based  on  a  formula  that  incorporated  both  the  number  of  years  worked 
for  the  company  and  the  age  of  the  worker.  Information  on  the  specific 
amounts  paid  out  to  individual  workers  was  not  made  available  for  this 
study. 
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and  the  margin  of  possible  savings  is  low.  A  worker  who  is  two 
months  out  of  work  is  hard  pressed  since  there  are  relatively  few 
items  in  his  budget  on  which  he  can  retrench  or  economize.  A 
large  proportion  of  his  costs  are  fixed 5  about  two  hundred  dollars  a 
month  are  necessary  for  mortgage  payments,  utilities,  insurance, 
and  food.  Of  course,  the  availability  of  severance  pay  and  un- 
employment insurance  helped  relieve  the  financial  difficulties  of 
those  who  could  not  find  immediate  work.  More  important,  the 
fact  that  over  100  of  the  285  men  did  not  lose  one  week's  work  in 
finding  new  jobs  testifies  to  the  strong  desire  of  most  of  the 
displaced  workers  to  have  jobs  rather  than  to  receive  unemploy- 
ment benefits.^  In  this  respect,  these  data  suggest  that  for  most 
workers  the  availability  of  unemployment  insurance  does  not 
reduce  the  motivation  for  seeking  and  taking  a  new  job. 

The  loss  of  seniority  had  both  tangible  and  intangible  aspects. 
An  older  man  with  long  service  in  a  single  company  accrues 
several  advantages.  First  and  most  important,  he  is  secure  against 
temporary  lay-offs  and  secondly,  he  is  accorded  a  certain  amount 
of  prestige  in  the  factory  as  an  "old  timer."  He  loses  both  these 
advantages  when  he  is  forced  to  take  a  job  with  another  employer. 
All  these  displaced  workers  had  very  little  seniority  to  act  as 
protection  against  the  lay-offs  which  occurred  during  the  recession 
of  1958.  Fringe  benefits  were  often  lost.  For  instance,  a  worker 
reports,  "Where  I  am  employed  there  are  no  paid  holidays, 
hospital  insurance,  or  pension  plans."  In  their  new  jobs  at  the 
rubber  or  fibre  plants,  they  could  not  speak  of  the  old  days  or 
mention  casually  that  they  knew  the  superintendent  when  he  just 
started  out.  Other  intangible  losses  were  related  to  convenience 
and  working  conditions.  The  following  excerpts  illustrate  this 
point: 

1  One  hundred  and  one  men  did  not  lose  one  w^eek's  work,  81  lost 
one  to  eight  weeks,  and  103  lost  nine  weeks.  Of  the  285  respondents, 
only  12  men  reported  that  they  found  a  new  job  through  the  State 
Employment  Bureau. 
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"I  liked  Lees  because  I  was  near  home  and  I  could  walk  to  work, 

and  I  knew  all  the  men  all  my  life  that  I  worked  with." 

"It  was  pretty  hard  to  take  on  a  new  job  after  working  at  James 

Lees  and  Sons  Co.  for  about  35  years  and  going  into  something 

new  like  the  steel  mill.  The  work  was  not  hard  but  it  was  a  lot 

hotter  and  the  heat  w^as  something  this  summer.  It  was  hot  at 

Lees  but  a  lot  worst  in  the  steel  mill." 

"I  liked  the  hours  I  worked  at  Lees  much  better  than  my  present 

job." 

"The  only  thing  bad  about  it  (the  new  job)  is  that  I  must  travel 

about  30  miles  every  day." 

There  were  gains,  too,  not  only  losses.  Many  of  the  workers 
ended  up  with  what  they  considered  to  be  better  jobs;  yet, 
presumably  if  the  choice  had  been  up  to  them,  they  would  have 
remained  at  Lees.  In  the  dynamics  of  labor  mobility  some  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  in  the  future  to  involuntary 
mobility  or  the  "forced-draw."  Again  excerpts  illustrate  this  idea: 

"I  must  say  that  Lees  did  me  a  favor  by  closing  down — I  am  lucky 

to  have  gotten  a  (new)  job  in  such  a  wonderful  place." 

"Glad  this  happened — as  now  better  working  conditions,  friends, 

better  pay,  and  chance  for  promotions." 

"I  took  up  carpentry  after  leaving  Lees  and  am  doing  100  per  cent 

better  now!" 

"The  week  I  got  my  'Go  man  Go'  notice  I  heard  from  friends 

that — ^was  in  need  of  men  .  .  .  the  work  is  not  better  now,  the 

work  is  .  .  .  excellent  now!" 

At  the  other  extreme,  some  of  the  men  were  bitter,  demora- 
lized, and  plaintive: 

"I  got  no  car  or  friends.  I  don't  know  where  to  look  for  one. 
Please  if  you  can,  get  me  a  job  or  a  truck.  " 

"Why  is  it  no  one  wants  to  hire  a  man  past  fifty?  Even  though  he's 
more  reliable  and  dependable  and  probably  could  do  a  better  job." 
"I  wish  I  could  get  a  job  like  Lees;  at  least  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
get  steady  pay,  regardless  of  rain  or  shine.  Now  I  have  a  wife  and 
baby  to  support.  When  it  rains  and  I  can't  work  the  baby  won't 
stop  being  hungry. 
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The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  displaced  workers  found  new  jobs 
that  paid  as  much  or  more  than  the  old  job  is  surprising,^ 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  these  men  were  semi-skilled 
workers  who  had  been  attached  to  one  employer  for  most  of  their 
working  Hves.  Furthermore,  they  seemed  to  lack  knowledge  of 
specific  wage  rates  in  the  area.  In  conversation  with  several  of  the 
workers,  the  impression  was  gathered  that  plants  were  charac- 
terized as  "good  pay"  or  a  "cheap  place."  For  the  worker  specific 
rates  did  not  mean  too  much  because  he  never  quite  knew  which 
job  he  could  start  at  on  his  entry  into  a  new  industry.  One  worker 
stated  that  he  had  not  known  the  specific  rate  of  pay  on  his  new 
job  until  his  second  day  at  work.  Several  questions  suggest 
themselves.  There  may  be  extensive  differences  between  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers  as  to  knowledge  of  wages,  and  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  this  knowledge  may  also  differ.  Good  wages  can 
mean  several  things.  They  may  mean  steady  work  and  no  lay- 
offs, or  a  low  hourly  rate  but  a  high  weekly  wage  because  of 
opportunities  for  overtime.  Good  wages  may  refer  to  what  the 
worker  believes  is  just  pay  for  the  kind  of  job  he  is  doing. 

The  question  of  job  attachment  raises  itself  in  a  different  way 
in  this  study.  First  of  all,  no  woolen  textile  mills  remained  in  the 
local  labor  market.  The  men  who  found  jobs  in  textiles  had  to 
travel  about  thirty  miles  a  day  to  work  and  for  a  workingman 
this  is  regarded  as  inconvenient.  As  already  noted  above,  the  men 
who  did  this  were  older  men  who  may  have  had  difficulty  in 
getting  placed  in  the  local  labor  market.  More  revealing  as  far 
as  job  attachment  is  concerned  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
workers  who  remained,  on  the  average,  with  the  same  employer 
for  sixteen  years.  They  had  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  leave 

1  Cf.  William  Miemyck,  Inter- Industry  Labor  Mobility  (Boston: 
Northeastern  University  Press,  1955),  p.  23.  The  displaced  men  looked 
for  new  jobs  during  1955.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1955,  Norris- 
town-Phoenixville-Conshohocken  labor  market  had  between  6.0  and  8.9 
per  cent  of  its  total  labor  force  unemployed;  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
it  had  between  3.0  and  5.9  per  cent  of  its  labor  force  unemployed. 
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their  jobs  or  the  community.  Forced  out  of  their  jobs  into  the 
local  labor  market  where  their  skills  were  obsolete  and  unwanted, 
they  remained  in  the  community  and  found  jobs  in  other  indus- 
tries. Their  attachment  to  the  community  was  much  stronger  than 
their  attachment  to  an  industry  or  "trade"  so  long  as  opportuni- 
ties existed  for  other  good  jobs  in  the  local  labor  market. ■■• 

The  present  study  has  tried  to  assess  social  factors  and  their 
influence  on  job  relocation.  The  trends  uncovered  by  this  socio- 
logical approach  point  out  that  some  serious  reappraisal  of  the 
influence  of  wage  differentials  upon  labor  mobility  must  be  made 
by  labor  economists.  When  the  skills  or  lack  of  them  are  about 
the  same,  inter-industry  labor  mobility  may  depend  not  only  on 
wages  and  job  opportunities  but  on  age,  nationality,  and  other 
social  factors  such  as  number  of  friends,  relatives,  and  dependents. 
For  instance,  in  some  industries  the  old  and  the  young  do  not 
compete 5  in  others  they  do.  The  young  and  old  may  compete  for 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  at  the  steel  plant,  but  the  rubber 
plant  restricts  competition  to  the  young  because  it  prefers  men 
under  forty  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  its  preferences. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WORK  IN  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY* 

Gladys  L.  Palmer 

Recent  studies  of  workers'  concepts  of  getting  ahead  or  of 
success  in  life,  and  attitudes  toward  work  versus  leisure  in  relation 
to  attitudes  toward  their  current  jobs,  have  raised  important 
questions  about  work  as  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a  means  of 
livelihood. 2  The  discrepancy  between  the  American  dream  re- 

1  Cf.  Gladys  L.  Palmer,  "The  Mobility  of  Weavers  in  Three  Textile 
Centers,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  56  (May,  1941),  pp.  460-485. 

*  This  selection  represents  a  slightly  revised  version  of  an  article 
published  in  The  American  Journal  of  Sociolos^y,  65  (July,  1957),  pp. 
17-26. 

2  Ely  Chinoy,  Automobile  Workers  and  the  American  Dream  (Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1955);  Eugene  A.  Friedmann  and 
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fleeted  in  the  Horatio  Alger  myth  and  workers'  experience  in 
mass-production  industries  led  Chinoy  and  Guest  to  study  auto- 
mobile workers'  aspirations  and  their  work  experience.^  Both 
writers  conclude  that  the  concepts  of  "success"  of  automobile 
workers  have  narrowed  either  to  immediate  gains  in  material 
possessions  or  to  advancement  in  pay  or  job  assignments.  Chinoy 
suggests  that  a  man's  aspirations  are  likely  to  contract  around  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  Both  writers  find  that  some  form  of  self- 
employment  is  desired  as  an  escape  from  the  automobile-assembly 
line  and  that  workers  may  transfer  their  original  aspirations  to 
their  children. 

Friedmann  and  Havighurst,  by  studying  older  workers  in  five 
occupational  groups  of  differing  grades  of  skill,  specifically  set 
themselves  the  task  of  finding  out  the  degree  to  which  work  has 
recognized  meanings  in  addition  to  those  of  earning  a  living. ^ 
They  conclude  that  workers  of  lower  skill  and  socioeconomic 
status  are  more  likely  to  see  their  work  as  having  no  meaning 
other  than  that  of  earning  money  but  that  all  five  groups  contain 
some  members  for  whom  work  is  a  source  of  interesting  and 
purposeful  activity  of  intrinsic  enjoyment.  Morse  and  Weiss  find 


Robert  J.  Havighurst,  The  Meaning  of  Work  and  Retirement  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954);  Robert  H.  Guest,  "Work  Careers 
and  Aspirations  of  Automobile  Workers,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
19  (April,  1954),  155-65;  Nancy  C.  Morse  and  Robert  S.  Weiss,  "The 
Function  and  Meaning  of  Work  and  the  Job,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  20  (April,  1955),  191-98;  Charles  R.  Walker  and  Robert  H. 
Guest,  The  Man  on  the  Assembly  Line  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1952). 

^  Chinoy's  study  is  based  on  intensive  interviews  with  62  male 
production  workers  of  varying  ages  and  seniority  in  a  midwestern 
automobile-assembly  plant;  Guest's,  on  interviews  with  two  samples  of 
hourly  production  workers  in  an  eastern  automobile-assembly  plant. 

2  The  sample  studies  covered  steel  workers,  coal-miners,  printing- 
trades  craftsmen,  department-stores  sales  personnel,  and  physicians  and 
were  lirrated  to  older  or  retired  males  (except  sales-persons),  located  in 
Chicago  or  Illinois, 
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that  work  serves  non-economic  as  well  as  economic  functions  and 
that  the  functions  differ  for  men  in  middle-class  and  in  working 
class  occupations.^  For  the  latter,  keeping  occupied  is  apparently 
more  important  than  interest  in  the  job  or  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  only  a  third  of  this  group  would  continue  in  the  same 
type  of  work  if  they  could  afford  not  to  work.  As  in  other  studies, 
the  thing  most  desired  by  manual  workers  is  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves,  the  type  of  business  being  frequently  unspecified. 
Despite  variations  in  the  degree  to  which  the  work  provides 
satisfactions  other  than  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  this  study  finds  a 
general  tendency  for  individuals  to  like  what  they  are  currently 
doing. 

The  sense  of  frustration  reflected  in  the  studies  of  men  in 
automobile-assembly  plants  may  be  an  extreme  case,  because 
relatively  high  rates  of  pay  and  seniority  privileges  tend  to  keep 
them  attached  to  plants  that  have  limited  transfer  and  promotion 
opportunities.  Scattered  evidence  from  other  occupations  yields 
a  more  complex  picture  of  satisfaction  with  the  job  and  workers' 
views  of  the  function  of  work.  An  opportunity  to  analyze  data 
bearing  on  these  questions  for  a  general  population  sample  is 
found  in  the  study  of  residents  of  Norristown.^  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  community's  residents  are  factory  employees,  but  the 
study  covers  all  types  of  occupations,  both  men  and  women  and 
white  and  non-white  workers. 

^  These  conclusions  are  based  on  data  for  men  in  a  national  sample 
survey  made  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  the  analysis  of  which  self-emploved  persons,  clerical 
workers,  and  government  employees  were  excluded. 

2  The  Norristown  Sample  Survey  obtained  interview's  from  828 
households;  797  of  the  828  schedules  contained  complete  work  records. 
Of  this  total,  517  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  were  in  the  labor 
force  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  23  men  had  retired  from  the  labor 
market,  and  257  wonien  were  non-workers.  All  but  42  of  the  women  who 
were  not  in  the  labor  force  in  1952  had  been  employed  at  some  time  prior 
to  that  date.  For  evaluation  of  the  representativeness  of  the  occupational 
and  industrial  composition  of  the  sample,  see  pp.  77-78  of  this  volume. 
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The  data  gathered  in  the  survey  of  Norristown  included  con- 
cepts of  success,  attitudes  to  currently  held  jobs,  vocational  plans 
when  starting  to  work  and  if  starting  again  now,  and  what 
vocational  advice  would  be  given  to  one's  children.  The  interview 
questions  were  purposefully  non-directive  or  open  end  in  charac- 
ter in  order  to  secure  replies  that  reflected  initial  reactions  and 
as  much  local  color  as  possible.^  At  this  experimental  stage 
unstructured  responses  may  yield  useful  clues  to  the  complex 
nature  of  the  phenomena,  especially  when  lifework  histories  and 
other  factual  data  are  available  to  check  the  expression  of  attitudes 
with  what  eventually  happened.  This  study  corroborates  some 
or  all  of  the  findings  of  the  other  studies  cited  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  shows  that  the  labor  force  of  an  industrial  community 
has  a  much  wider  range  of  attitudes  to  success  in  life,  to  vocational 
plans,  and  to  jobs  than  do  workers  in  selected  occupations.  In 
broad  terms,  attitudes  differ  between  old  and  young,  single  and 
married,  men  and  women,  white  and  non-white,  and  those 
employed  at  different  levels  of  skill,  as  well  as  between  persons 
not  currently  in  the  labor  force,  and  those  at  work. 

^  a)   Of  all  the  jobs  that  you  have  ever  had,  w^hich  job  did  you  like 

best? Why? Which  job   did  you   like  least? 

Why? 

b)  Do  you  like  your  present  job? Why? 

c)  What  did  you  hope  to  become  when  you  left  school  or  started 
work? 

d)  If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again  what  would  you  want  to  be? 

e)  How^  would  you  try  to  achieve  it? 

f )  If  you  had  a  son  (or  daughter  if  interviewee  is  female)  starting 

out  now  what  would  you  advise  him  (her)  to  become? 

Why? 

g)  People  often  talk  of  "being  successful."  When  you  talk  of 
"being  successful,"  what  do  you  mean  by  it? 

h)  What  sorts  of  things  are  most  important  for  getting  ahead 
today? 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Behavioral  Research  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  for  access  to  the  information  obtained. 
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The  responses  to  the  question  what  "being  successful"  means 
range  widely  as  to  specificity  and  ideas  or  ideals.  Some  commonly 
accepted  cliches  naturally  appear,  such  as  "money,  just  money" 
or  "being  the  son  of  a  millionaire,"  but,  on  the  whole,  Norristown 
residents  apparently  have  relatively  modest  goals,  in  which 
security  of  income  or  savings,  achievement  in  a  job  or  work 
career,  or  a  generally  happy  and  comfortable  life  predominate. 
Both  workers  and  non-workers  are  fairly  articulate  on  the 
bringing-up  of  children  who  "turn  out  well"  or  on  happy  family 
relationships  and  friendships,  as  one  measure  of  success.  In  one 
form  or  another,  however,  most  replies  reflect  the  theme  of  a 
thirty-two-year-old  crane  operator  of  Czech  extraction,  who  said 
in  answer  to  this  question: 

"I  can  tell  you  exactly^  I've  often  thought  of  it.  I  want  to  have 
the  home  I've  always  dreamed  about  and  a  new  car.  Send  the 
kids  to  college  and  have  a  good  bank  account.  That's  my  goal.  I 
don't  want  a  million  dollars  or  a  lot  of  land,  but  I'd  like  to  take 
a  few  weeks'  vacation  without  worrying  about  the  money." 

Owning  a  home,  money  in  the  bank,  and  a  "good"  job  with 
"decent"  pay  or  steady  income  reappear  again  and  again  as  the 
visible  signs  of  a  successful  life.  For  some  persons,  happiness, 
reputation  in  the  community,  moral  standards,  or  good  health 
are  added  as  goals.  For  others,  achievement  in  a  work  career  is 
emphasized,  usually  in  general  terms  of  advancement  or  recogni- 
tion on  the  job. 

These  generalizations  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  all 
Norristown  residents  consider  themselves  successful.^  Many 
housewives  who  emphasize  "making  money"  as  the  way  to  success 
give  such  comments  as,  "We  have  it  hard  trying  to  get  along," 
"We  just  get  by,"  "We  had  some  hard  luck  and  lost  our  business," 

^  In  choosing  the  following  illustrations,  we  excluded  from  consid- 
eration men  over  sixty-five  who  had  retired  from  other  kinds  of  work 
but  could  not  live  on  their  pensions  and  did  janitorial  or  odd  jobs  and 
sometimes  apologized  for  having  to  accept  aid. 
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Reminiscent  of  Chinoy's  findings  is  the  comment  of  a  forty-five 
year-old  automobile-assembly  worker  with  considerably  higher 
earnings  than  the  average  in  Norristown:  "We  don't  have  any- 
thing to  look  forward  to  except  working  the  rest  of  our  hves." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  more  optimistic  view  can  also  be  found, 
even  if  one  excludes  representatives  of  the  high-income  brackets 
or  persons  with  work  records  hke  Horatio  Alger's.  A  number  of 
cases  reflect  the  theme  in  the  statement  of  a  sixty-year-old  freight 
conductor  who  says,  "I  think  I  made  a  success.  I  perfected  my 
work^  I  was  able  to  buy  my  own  home  in  the  early  days.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  good  wife.  What  more  can  you  expect?" 
Even  more  typical  of  Norristown  workers  are  the  criteria  of 
success  given  by  a  fifty-six-year-old  worker  earning  $38  a  week 
at  a  state  hospital,  namely,  "being  able  to  hve  nicely,  own  a  car 
and  television,  and  owe  no  bills."  Then  he  said,  "We  have  things 
nice,  and  we  don't  owe  nobody." 

Some  married  men  conceive  of  success  as  being  a  "good  pro- 
vider for  the  family,"  and  a  few  note  with  appreciation  that  their 
wives  are  "good  managers."  Most  wives  appreciate  that  their 
husbands  work  hard  to  make  ends  meet,  but  occasionally  there  are 
comments  such  as  these:  "My  husband  is  an  incompetent  pro- 
vider" or  "When  you  marry,  you  have  to  give  up  ideas  of  success." 

All  the  threads  of  current  problems  in  everyday  Hving  in  an 
industrial  community  are  reflected  in  these  comments.  The 
struggle  to  save  a  dollar  here  and  there  and  to  get  out  of  debt  is  a 
recurring  theme.  There  are  a  few  who  think  that  "if  you  can 
walk  down  town  and  hold  your  head  up  because  you  owe  no  bills, 
you  are  successful."  There  are  others  who  emphasize  "being  a 
good  Christian"  or  other  moral  and  religious  goals,  and  there  are 
some  who  say  that  success  is  "peace  of  mind." 

Any  statistics  about  these  attitudes  conceal  their  variety  and  the 
complex  situations  depicted  but  may  yield  some  generalizations. 
The  variety  of  goals  mentioned  by  most  Norristown  residents  as 
measures  of  success  in  life  have  been  classified  in  Table  1  according 
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to  the  major  emphasis  of  the  wording  of  the  response.  Retired 
men  and  non- working  women  emphasize  non-economic  goals  to  a 
greater  extent  than  workers  j  among  workers,  women  stress  non- 
economic  goals  to  a  greater  extent  than  men.-"^ 

Table  2 

SUCCESS   AS    RELATED    TO    PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS    AND 
WORK    EXPERIENCE 

Per  Gent  of  Total  in  Each  Attitude  Group  Who  Are:* 

Married                 Under       In  Median  Median 
with                        35      Manual  Years  Weekly 
Children                  Years     Occu-                         of  Earn- 
under  Non-         of          pa-  School-     ings, 


Concept  of  Success 

Totalt 

Single 

18 

White 

Age 

tionst 

Women 

ing 

1952  § 

Total 

446 

19 

41 

10 

33 

63 

35 

10.9 

$60 

Emphasis  on  econo- 
mic security 

Emphasis  on  achieve- 
ment in  job  or  work 
career 

215 
139 

13 
23 

43 

40 

10 
12 

28 
40 

67 
59 

29 

38 

11.0 
11.0 

$62 

$62 

Emphasis  on  non- 
economic  goals 

92 

25 

36 

8 

36 

61 

45 

10.8 

$53 

*  The  percentages  in  each  column  should  be  compared  with  that  for  the  total  in  the  top  row. 
t  Excludes  71  workers  with  no  reply  or  uncodable  response. 

j  Includes  craftsmen,  operatives,  service  workers,  and  laborers  (using  Census  classifications). 
§  For  423  wage  and  salary  workers  reporting  earnings. 

When  one  compares  the  social  characteristics  associated  with 
attitudes,  one  finds  emphasis  on  achievement  in  one's  job  or  work 
career  appearing  in  the  responses  of  younger,  single  workers, 
and  those  in  non-manual  occupations  (Table  2).  Emphasis  on 
economic  security,  as  might  be  expected,  is  associated  with  a 
higher  average  age  and  a  higher  proportion  in  manual  occupa- 
tions. Within  this  group,  emphasis  only  on  "making  money"  is 
associated  with  the  lowest  average  weekly  earnings  and  a  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  non- white  workers.  A  minority  stresses 
non-economic  goals.  This  emphasis  is  associated,  too,  with  rela- 
tively low  earnings  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  with  marriage  and 
family  responsibility  but  is  chiefly  noteworthy  because  it  more 

^  Men  mention  non-economic  items  as  frequently  as  women,  but 
their  general  emphasis  is  economic.  In  a  count  of  all  specific  items 
mentioned  by  both  sexes,  those  which  could  be  classed  as  economic 
outweigh  the  non-economic. 
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frequently  reflects  the  attitudes  of  women  than  of  men,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  retired. 

Table  3 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CONCEPT  OF  SUCCESS,  BY  AGE  GROUP 

Age  (In  Years) 
Concept  of  Success  Total      18-34     55-44     45—64     65  and 

Over 


Total  Number 

446 

149 

106 

155 

58 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Emphasis  on  economic 

security- 

49 

40 

54 

00 

44 

Emphasis  on  achievement 

in  job  or  work  career 

31 

38 

28 

29 

21 

Emphasis  on  non-economic 

goals 

20 

22 

18 

18 

55 

In  general,  older  workers  in  Norristown  are  more  articulate, 
or  perhaps  one  should  say  that  they  have  thought  through  their 
philosophies  of  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  younger  persons.  At 
any  rate,  their  comments  are  likely  to  be  more  pungent.  To  the 
extent  that  differences  by  age  reflect  changing  attitudes  during  the 
life-cycle,  there  are  certain  trends  worth  noting  (Table  5).  The 
proportion  of  workers  who  emphasize  achievement  in  work  as  a 
measure  of  success  declines  sharply  and  the  proportion  who 
emphasize  economic  security  rises  sharply  at  age  thirty-five.  This 
finding  supports  Chinoy's  hypothesis  that  aspirations  are  likely  to 
change  around  age  thirty-five.  At  age  sixty- five  and  above, 
emphasis  on  non-economic  goals  almost  doubles  in  importance, 
and  emphasis  on  economic  security  declines. 

We  do  not  know  whether  these  trends  by  age  reflect  differences 
in  expectations  or  in  value-judgements  during  the  life-cycle,  but 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  reason  for  changes  in  the 
attitudes  of  workers  to  achievement  in  a  work  career  and  to  other 
criteria  of  success  over  a  lifetime  might  well  be  worth  fm-ther 
study. 
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The  evidence  on  attitudes  to  currently  held  jobs  corroborates 
that  of  other  studies 5  that  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  workers 
say  they  like  what  they  are  doing.  Only  a  tenth  of  Norristown 
workers  express  any  dislike  of  the  job  held  at  the  time  of  study, 
and  for  some  it  is  only  a  dislike  of  certain  aspects.  Over  three- 
fifths  of  all  Norristown  workers  mention  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  remainder  Uke  the  job  for  other  reasons,  such  as  wages 
and  working  conditions  or  the  character  of  associates  and  em- 
ployers. For  70  per  cent  of  all  workers  who  indicate  a  preference 
among  all  jobs  ever  held,  the  current  job  is  the  one  hked  bestj  as 
one  man  notes,  "The  last  is  always  best." 

Comparisons  with  personal  characteristics  or  work  experience 
(Table  4)  indicate  that  in  the  minority  who  dislike  something 
about  their  current  jobs  there  tends  to  be  a  relatively  higher 
proportion  of  women,  of  non-whites,  of  young  and  single  workers, 
and  of  workers  with  the  least  experience  and  the  lowest  earnings. 
In  terms  of  the  life-cycle,  dissatisfaction  with  jobs  may  be  associa- 
ted vsdth  the  attempts  of  younger  workers  to  launch  themselves 
on  a  career,  but  it  is  not  wholly  a  phenomenon  of  early  adaptation 
to  jobs.  Also,  relatively  as  many  self-employed  persons  dislike 
their  jobs  as  are  in  the  sample.  This  is  significant  because  some 
other  studies  report  that  self-employment  is  frequently  considered 
by  workers  as  a  desirable  "escape"  from  unsatisfactory  jobs. 

Slightly  less  than  a  fifth  of  all  workers  in  Norristown  originally 
planned  to  go  into  the  type  of  work  in  which  they  were  employed 
in  1952.  The  vast  majority  are  divided  roughly  into  those  who 
originally  intended  to  try  a  different  type  of  work  and  those  who 
had  had  no  plans  or  only  very  general  ideas.  The  latter  include 
women  who  said  they  wanted  "to  get  married"  and  both  men  and 
women  who  wanted  to  "earn  money."  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, this  relatively  large  group  "never  gave  it  a  thought"  and 
had  had  "no  particular  ambition"  or  "no  plans."  Differences  are 
not  marked  between  the  personal  characteristics  and  work  ex- 
perience of  those  with  no  plans  and  those  who  had  a  specific  but 
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different  occupation  in  mind  when  they  started  (Table  4).  Most 
distinctive  is  the  small  group  of  workers  who  had  originally 
planned  to  go  into  their  current  type  of  employment.  They  are 
making  relatively  high  weekly  earnings  in  predominantly  non- 
manual  occupations,  and  they  are  a  better-educated  group  which 
includes  relatively  more  men  than  women  and  more  whites  than 
non- whites. 

Regardless  of  original  plans,  31  per  cent  of  Norristown  workers 
would  go  into  the  same  kind  of  work  in  which  they  were  employed 
in  1952  if  starting  again.  However,  41  per  cent  would  enter  a 
different  kind  of  work,  and  28  per  cent  would  have  no  plans  or 
only  general  plans,  such  as  getting  more  formal  education, 
"learning  a  trade,"  or  trying  to  get  into  business  for  themselves. 
Again,  those  who  would  try  the  same  kind  of  work  as  currently 
held  are  weighted  by  workers  with  relatively  more  education  and 
experience,  earning  higher  wages  or  salaries  in  predominantly 
non-manual  occupations.  It  also  includes  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  the  self-employed. 

The  largest  single  group,  those  who  would  prefer  a  different 
type  of  work  if  starting  again,  does  not  differ  much  from  the  group 
with  no  plans,  but  it  is  noteworthy  for  other  reasons.  Supplemen- 
tary data  show  that  a  large  majority  of  them  like  their  current 
jobs  and  that  three-fifths  mention  the  nature  of  the  work  as  a 
reason.  Although  predominantly  manual  workers,  four-fifths  of 
them,  if  starting  again,  would  try  to  get  into  white-collar, 
largely  professional,  occupations.  Yet  these  workers  do  not  now 
have  the  educational  qualifications  for  professional  work,  and 
their  earnings  will  not  provide  them  with  the  capital  required 
for  going  into  business  for  themselves  (Table  4).  Their  desires 
may  represent  wishful  thinking  rather  than  genuine  expectations 
for  the  present  or  future,  since  two-thirds  would  like  to  work  in 
the  occupations  of  original  vocational  aspirations.  Some  of  them 
mention  as  desirable  the  professional  occupations  with  whose 
representatives  they  are  likely  to  come  in  contact,  such  as  doctors 
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or  lawyers,  whose  standard  of  living  and  working  conditions  they 
can  appraise.  There  is  occasional  comment  on  the  quahty  of  cars, 
the  "ease"  of  the  work,  or  the  prices  charged  for  professional 
services  as  reasons  for  the  choice. 

General  attitudes  to  self-employment  are  revealed  in  the  study. 
Fourteen  per  cent  of  all  workers  in  Norristown  were  self- 
employed  in  1952.1  jj2  addition,  five  per  cent  of  the  total  had 
had  some  experience  in  being  in  business  for  themselves  but 
were  not  so  employed  at  the  date  of  study.  Almost  half  of  all 
reasons  given  for  discontinuance  of  self-employment  reflect 
business  failures  or  insufficient  capital,  the  inability  to  "make  a 
living,"  or  a  dislike  of  the  hours  and  working  conditions  required 
to  make  a  living  that  way.  The  latter  point  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
reason  for  dislike  of  jobs  held  in  1952  by  some  self-employed 
workers.  As  one  Lithuanian  groceryman  expressed  it,  "The 
grocery  business  is  slavery."  We  agree  with  Morse  and  Weiss  that 
one  reason  for  the  emphasis  on  the  desirabihty  of  self-employ- 
ment is  that  it  does  not  necessarily  require  additional  educational 
qualifications,  and,  if  the  capital  were  available  (imphcit  in  the 
questions  asked  in  the  Michigan  survey),  it  would  be  the  most 
likely  choice  of  manual  workers. 

We  do  not  know  what  workers  anticipate  in  self-employment, 
but  one  of  the  apparent  advantages  is  the  desire  to  be  "indepen- 
dent" or  to  work  at  one's  own  pace.  Some  house- wives,  for 
example,  note  this  as  a  reason  for  preferring  homemaking  res- 
ponsibilities to  paid  jobs.  Certain  types  of  selling  jobs  offer  this 
advantage,  and,  in  factories,  repair  mechanics  often  note  that  "I 
am  my  own  boss  and  make  up  my  own  schedule"  and  that  "I 
plan  what  I  can  do."  This  sense  of  working  at  one's  own  pace  is 
also  found  in  some  driver-salesman  and  truck- dri"\dng  jobs,  wliich 
generally  appeal  to  men  who  dislike  the  discipline  of  a  factory  and 
prefer  "outside  work."  As  a  former  factory  worker,  who  had  been 

1  Including  some  craftsmen  and  service  ■\vorkei"s  as  well  as  pro- 
prietors classified  as  managerial  workers. 
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employed  as  a  truck-loader  since  1944  said,  "It's  outside  work 
mostly — you  can  do  what  you  want — holler  or  sing — you're  not 
closed  in."  For  every  mechanic  or  craftsman  who  finds  a  factory 
job,  "fascinating,"  "always  something  new,"  there  are  others 
who  find  it  monotonous  and  would  like  to  control  their  own  pace. 
While  these  findings  support  some  of  Chinoy's  and  Guest's 
observations  about  workers  on  automobile-assembly  lines,  their 
incidence  in  a  labor  force  varies  with  the  occupational  and 
industrial  structure  of  employment  in  the  community. 

Asked  a  hypothetical  question  about  the  vocational  advice  they 
would  give  their  sons  or  daughters,  workers  in  the  sample  divide 
almost  equally  between  those  who  say  they  would  give  only 
general  advice  or  none  at  all  and  those  who  would  suggest  specific 
occupations  or  types  of  work.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  workers 
would  leave  it  to  the  child  to  decide,  and  various  sage  comments 
are  made  on  the  importance  of  knowing  a  child's  aptitudes  or 
preferences.  This  group  includes  a  few  who  feel  that  they  had 
been  subjected  to  undue  influence  by  their  own  parents  and  still 
resent  it.  In  1 7  per  cent  of  the  cases  any  advice  given  would  be 
general  in  nature,  such  as  urging  the  desirability  of  securing  as 
much  formal  education  or  specialized  training  as  possible.  Twenty- 
seven  per  cent  would  advise  their  children  to  go  into  specific 
occupations  differing  from  their  own.  Nine  per  cent  would  advise 
going  into  a  specific  occupation  which  appeared  on  their  own 
work  record,  and  1 6  per  cent  would  suggest  apparently  unrealized 
aspirations.  While  the  transfer  from  parents  to  children  of  un- 
realized aspirations  to  education  or  work  experience  is  reflected  in 
these  results,  it  is  noteworthy  that  almost  a  third  of  the  total 
make  very  positive  statements  about  the  desirability  of  leaving 
such  decisions  to  the  young  people  concerned. 

The  desirability  of  formal  education  is  rather  generally  em- 
phasized by  Norristown  workers.  Not  only  does  it  appear  as  a  form 
of  vocational  advice  to  children;  it  is  also  suggested  as  a  way  of 
achieving  the  respondents'   own  vocational  aspirations  and  of 
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"getting  ahead"  or  being  successful.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  total 
mention  the  importance  of  education  in  one  or  both  of  these  con- 
nections.^ Only  a  few  state  that  education  is  not  important  and  that 
it  is  experience,  personality,  or  some  other  qualification  that  counts. 

The  answers  to  questions  about  liking  jobs  and  vocational 
aspirations  may  also  be  viewed  as  possible  measures  of  the  strength 
of  current  work  attachments.  The  high  degree  of  positive  response 
on  liking  current  jobs  does  not  provide  a  good  measure  because 
too  many  persons  change  jobs  even  if  they  like  what  they  are 
doing  at  a  particular  point  in  time.  A  priori,  one  might  assume 
that  workers  who  mention  the  nature  of  the  work  as  a  reason  for 
liking  current  jobs  might  have  strong  occupational  attachments 
and  would  wish  to  go  into  this  kind  of  work  if  starting  again. 
But,  apparently,  more  of  this  group  would  revert  to  their  original 
vocational  plans  and  go  into  a  different  kind  of  work  if  they 
were  starting  over.  Nor  do  original  vocational  plans  afford  much 
assistance  as  predictors  of  future  types  of  work  for  a  community's 
labor  force,  since  only  1 9  per  cent  of  the  total  are  in  the  same 
kinds  of  work  as  originally  planned. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  no  meaningful  index  of 
attachments  to  present  work  can  be  derived  from  these  responses. 
Many  workers  have  no  vocational  plans  when  they  start,  and 
others  have  plans  which  for  various  combinations  of  reasons  are 
not  realized.  The  amount  of  occupational  "choice"  exercised  in 
work  careers  thus  appears  relatively  limited.  Yet  many  workers 
stay  in  the  same  or  a  closely  related  occupation,  in  one  industry, 
or  with  one  employer  for  substantial  parts  of  their  working  lives. 

^  The  average  level  of  schooling  in  Norristown  is  not  low.  Residents 
in  the  Norristown  sample  who  were  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over  in 
1952  had  completed  10.6  years  of  schooling  on  the  average.  Comparable 
figures  in  1950  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  Metro- 
politan Area,  and  the  nation  were  9.0,  9.5,  and  9.5  respectively  {1950 
Census  of  Population,  U.  S.  Summary)  Detailed  Characteristics  of  the 
Population  [Bulletin  P-C  1],  pp.  1-256,  448-49). 
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One  cannot  infer  that  all  such  workers  are  "trapped"  in  their 
occupations,  because  too  many  state  that  they  like  the  work 
(Table  4). 

Preliminary  findings  on  promotion  are  that  relatively  few 
individuals  in  Norristown  succeeded  in  moving  up  the  occupa- 
tional ladder  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  although  larger  numbers 
moved  from  one  level  of  skill  to  another  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time. A  substantial  number  of  workers,  however,  remained  at  the 
same  level  of  skill,  although  they  may  have  changed  employers 
or  job  assignments  and  enjoyed  advancement  in  the  form  of 
increased  earnings. 

Table  5 

PERCENTAGE   DISTRIBUTION   OF   AGE   OF   STARTING   PRESENT   OR   RELATED 
OCCUPATION,  BY  AGE  AND  BY  ATTITUDE  TO  JOB 


Age  of  Starting 

Total 

Present  Job  Liked  Best 

Previous  Job 

Present  or 

35  to  64 

One  Job 

More  than 

Liked  Best, 

Closely 

Years 

Onlyf 

One  Job 

Present  Job 

Related 

of  Age 

Disliked 

Occupation* 

and  Otherij: 

Total  Number 

299 

34 

178 

87 

Total  Per  Cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  25 

32 

52 

37 

14 

25-34 

29 

15 

31 

31 

35-44 

24 

18 

21 

35 

43-64 

15 

15 

11 

20 

*  For  w^orkers  with  interruptions  for  other  types  of  work  or  time  out 
of  the  labor  force,  age  was  computed  for  date  of  starting  last  continuous 
block  of  time  at  present  or  a  closely  related  occupation.  The  major  ex- 
ception was  that  time  spent  in  military  service  for  those  who  returned 
to  the  same  job  or  occupation  was  included  in  the  computation  of  age 
at  starting. 

f  Respondents'  interpretations  accepted,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
workers'  records  showed  employment  at  different  kinds  of  work  for 
more  than  one  employer. 

4:  Includes  9  workers  who  like  nature  of  work  but  dislike  certain 
aspects  of  present  job  (such  as  location  or  shift)  and  6  workers  with 
uncodable  response. 
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While  the  specific  occupation  or  general  level  of  skill  attained 
may  be  the  most  important  influence  in  the  character  and  degree 
of  work  attachments  in  the  labor  force,  the  age  of  starting  in  work 
is  correlated  with  attitudes  to  the  job  (Table  5).  Three-fifths  of  all 
workers  who  were  thirty-five  to  sixty- four  years  of  age  in  1952 
had  started  a  continuous  period  of  time  at  their  current  types  of 
work  by  age  thirty-five.  For  those  with  positive  attitudes  to 
current  jobs,  however,  establishment  in  a  career  by  age  thirty-five 
is  more  clear  cut.  This  evidence  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  since 
the  sample  is  too  small  to  control  further  for  age  or  for  level  of 
skill,  but  it  suggests  that  attitudes  to  jobs  need  to  be  tested  in  the 
context  of  work  careers  and  life-cycle  influences.  Nor  do  the 
findings  tell  us  whether  workers  tend  to  remain  in  jobs  they  like 
or  whether  those  who  stick  long  enough  with  a  job  or  type  of  work 
learn  to  like  it.  New  data  and  possibly  new  analytical  techniques 
are  needed  to  answer  these  questions. 

No  single  set  of  schedule  questions  on  attitudes  to  jobs,  occupa- 
tions, or  vocational  aspirationsyet  devised  hassucceededin  providing 
measures   that   have    much   predictive   value   for   occupational 
attachments.  This  is  true  of  the  Norristown  survey,  the  data  of 
which  raise  as  many  questions  as  they  answer.  What  is  clear  from 
the  evidence  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  workers  like  their  current 
jobs,  but  judging  from  their  past  experience,  many  are  Hkely  to 
change  jobs  in  the  future.  Relatively  few  workers  have  realized 
their  original  vocational  aspirations,  although  they  may  persist 
during  their  lifetime  and,  in  some  instances,  be  transferred  to  their 
children.  For  the  majority  of  workers  there  is  little  relationship 
between  the  presence  or  absence  of  vocational  aspirations  and  the 
number  of  years  spent  in  a  specific  occupation  or  type  of  work. 
Perhaps  the   answers  lie  in   different   approaches  to   workers' 
attitudes    and  in   improved   knowledge   of  labor   markets,    the 
institutional  framework  of  work  career  patterns,  and  the  trans- 
ferability of  skills  or  experience,  as  revealed  in  work  records. 
To  the  extent  that  relatively  sharp  differences  at  varying  ages 
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reflect  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  individuals  through  the  life- 
cycle,  important  breaks  occur  among  Norristown  workers  around 
ages  thirty-five  and  sixty-five.  Several  types  of  evidence  suggest 
that  work  attachments  and  expectations  as  to  achievement  in 
a  work  career  are  fairly  well  established  by  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
Above  that  age  there  is  more  concern  with  economic  security. 
While  neither  of  these  concerns  ever  completely  disappears,  there 
is  evidence  of  some  realignment  of  the  relative  importance  of 
economic  and  non-economic  goals  around  the  age  of  sixty- five. 
Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  lifetime  processes  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  labor  market  and  to  ways  of  earning  a  living  and 
concomitant  changes  in  value-judgments  or  expectations  and 
goals  in  life.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  challenging  field  of 
research  for  students  of  the  sociology  of  work  as  well  as  of  the 
labor  market. 


8 


Studies  of  Acculturation  and  of 
Communication 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Norristown  as  a  setting  for  the 
study  of  change  and  adjustment  was  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  its  population.  As  discussion  of  the  social  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  Norristown's  population  has  shown,  throughout 
the  period  1900  to  1950,  between  82  and  85  percent  of  the 
community's  population  was  composed  of  native-born  whites.  In 
this  large  native-born  segment  of  the  population,  however,  the 
ethnic  background  is  quite  diverse 5  many  persons  trace  their 
origins  to  England,  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  or  the  Slavic 
countries.  Although  the  percentage  of  native  born  has  remained 
relatively  constant  during  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  the 
number  of  Negroes  has  increased  from  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the 
1900  population  to  slightly  more  than  eight  per  cent  of  the 
population  in  1950.  Conversely,  the  percentage  of  foreign  born 
declined  from  a  high  of  14.4  per  cent  in  1 910  to  only  1  .i  per  cent  in 
1950.  Within  the  foreign-born  group,  however,  an  increasing  per- 
centage has  come  to  be  Italian;  Italians  composed  only  55  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  born  in  1910  compared  to  over  50  per  cent  in  1950. 
In  addition  to  this  racial  and  ethnic  diversity,  the  Norristown 
population  is  also  heterogeneous  with  respect  to  religious  com- 
position. At  the  time  of  the  last  official  census  of  religious  bodies 
in  1936,  Catholics  comprised  44  per  cent  of  the  population  15 
years  old  and  over,  Protestants  53  per  cent,  and  Jews  three  per 
cent.  According  to  the  results  of  the  Norristown  Household 
Survey,  the  religious  composition  in  1952  was  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1936. 

226 
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These  data  indicate  that  throughout  the  span  covered  by  this 
study  the  white  Protestant  segment  of  the  population  has  been 
the  majority  group  in  the  community.  Side  by  side  with  this 
group  has  been  a  large  Catholic  minority,  composed  in  turn  of 
two  sub-segments:  a  large  number  of  native-born  persons  whose 
parents  or  grandparents  had  immigrated  to  the  United  States, 
first  largely  from  Ireland  and  then  later  from  Italy^  and  a  smaller 
group  of  foreign-born  persons,  consisting  largely  by  1950  of 
immigrants  from  Italy.  Closely  interlocked,  therefore,  were  the 
Catholic  and  Italian  sub-segments  of  the  larger  community.  These 
did  not,  however,  exhaust  the  minority  groups  in  the  population, 
for  with  each  decade,  Negroes  were  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  minority;  likewise,  the  Jewish  community  in  Norris- 
town,  though  small  percentagewise,  experienced  growth  in  the 
period  under  investigation.  The  presence  of  these  diverse  ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups  in  Norristown  and  the  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  relative  importance  of  selected  ones  of  these  groups 
suggested  several  questions  as  worthy  of  investigation:  What 
accounted  for  the  original  settlement  of  representatives  of  these 
minority  groups  in  the  community?  What  role  did  they  perform 
in  the  development  of  Norristown?  How  rapidly  and  to  what 
degree  were  the  members  of  these  minority  groups  integrated 
into  the  larger  community?  In  what  respects  were  changes  in  the 
relationships  between  the  minority  and  majority  groups  related  to 
technological  changes  in  the  community?  To  answer  questions  of 
this  kind,  several  studies  of  the  history  and  acculturation  of  some 
of  the  minority  groups  cited  above  were  undertaken.  Three  such 
studies  are  summarized  in  this  chapter. 

In  his  study  of  the  acculturation  of  the  Italo-Americans  in 
Norristown,  Francis  A.  J.  lanni  used  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
which  combined  the  methods  of  anthropology,  sociology,  and  to 
some  extent,  history.  Using  key  informants,  newspapers,  relevant 
literature,  and  where  appropriate,  participant  observation,  four 
separate  temporal  and  areal  situations  were  distinguished  in  order 
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to  determine  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the 
immigration  of  Norristown's  Italo- Americans:  (1)  the  culture 
of  Sicily  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
mass  migrations  of  people  from  this  area  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Norristownj  (2)  the  way  of  life  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
Italian  colony 5  (3)  the  present  day  culture  of  Sicily  and  the 
southern  Italian  provinces  5  and  (4)  the  present  day  life  of  the 
Italian  community  of  Norristown  and  the  ways  in  which  it  has 
changed  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  early  history  of  the  com- 
munity. In  addition,  trends  in  ethnic  intermarriage  involving 
Italo- Americans  were  measured  through  use  of  marriage  hcense 
records 5  changes  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the  Italian 
communityj  in  its  pattern  of  residential  mobility,  and  in  its 
average  household  size  were  ascertained  through  use  of  city 
directories.  In  the  selection  from  his  work  presented  in  this 
chapter,  "Residential  and  Occupational  Mobility  as  Indices  of  the 
Acculturation  of  Italians  in  Norristown,  1900-1950,"  lanni  uses 
some  of  these  data  to  measure  the  extent  of  integration  of  the 
Italo- Americans  into  the  larger  Norristown  community. 

Relying  heavily  on  the  material  available  in  the  Norristown 
Household  Survey,  Reverend  Lawrence  Cross,  S.  J.,  is  under- 
taking the  analysis  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Norristown.  The 
preliminary  results  of  his  investigation  compare  the  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  segments  of  the  Norristown  population  vnth  respect 
to  demographic  characteristics,  class  position,  and  such  social 
factors  as  association  membership,  political  affiliation,  inter- 
marriage, and  leisure  time  activities.  Integration  into  the  larger 
community  is  still  being  further  explored  through  determination 
of  the  differential  participation  by  Catholics  and  non-CathoHcs  in 
associations  in  the  community.  By  use  of  further  intervie^^'ing, 
attempts  will  be  made  to  learn  the  extent  of  Cathohc  non- 
Catholic  cooperation  at  the  clergy  level.  Similarly,  the  degree  of 
Catholic  participation  in  civic  and  charitable  undertakings  affect- 
ing the  whole  community  will  be  determined.  In  the  selection, 
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"The  Catholics  of  Norristown,"  only  the  materials  from  the 
Household  Survey  are  used.  Their  use  here  for  measuring  the 
acculturation  of  the  Catholics  contrasts  with  the  use  made  of  quite 
different  sources  of  data  in  lanni's  article  to  measure  the  accultura- 
tion of  the  Italians. 

Still  another  approach  to  studying  the  acculturation  of  a 
minority  group  is  illustrated  in  the  selection  by  Simon  Messing 
on  "Acculturation  Among  the  Jews  of  Norristown."  As  a  student 
in  anthropology,  Messing  combined  the  role  of  participant 
observer  with  that  of  active  data  collector.  As  a  participant,  he  was 
able  to  observe  the  Jewish  community  at  mid-century  j  through 
the  collection  of  life  histories  from  25  Jewish  residents  of  Norris- 
town, mainly  older  persons,  he  was  able  to  supplement  quantita- 
tive data  derived  from  a  census  of  the  entire  Jewish  community 
to  provide  an  overall  view  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  community 
and  the  adjustment  it  has  made  to  life  in  the  midst  of  the  larger 
Christian  society. 

As  the  findings  of  the  first  three  selections  of  this  chapter  show, 
given  sufficient  time,  much  of  the  heterogeneity  produced  in  the 
community  by  the  immigration  of  diverse  ethnic  groups  dis- 
appears through  the  processes  of  acculturation  and  assimilation. 
Playing  an  important  role  in  the  diffusion  of  cultural  values  and 
attitudes  and  in  the  production  of  a  more  homogeneous  and 
cohesive  community  are  the  various  communication  media 
through  which  information  is  channeled.  The  importance  of  such 
media  differs,  however,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  resi- 
dents in  the  various  segments  of  the  community's  population  are 
exposed  to  them.  Although  not  designed  specifically  to  investigate 
the  impact  of  communication  media  on  the  assimilation  processes, 
Robert  Toole's  analysis  of  "Mass  Communication,  1900-1950" 
is  concerned  with  media  of  communication  available  to  people  in 
the  modern  community  and  the  use  to  which  such  media  are  put. 
More  specifically,  Toole's  analysis  investigates  the  historical 
developments  in  communication  media,  and  particularly,  changes 
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in  the  newspapers  of  the  commiinity  and  in  their  content. 
Relying  on  the  data  from  the  Household  Survey,  he  also  examines 
socio-economic  differentials  in  the  use  which  is  made  at  mid- 
century  of  the  various  communication  media. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY  AS 

INDICES  OF  THE  ACCULTURATION 

OF  ITALIANS  IN  NORRISTOWN,  1900-1950* 

Francis  A.  J.  lanni 

Most  studies  of  the  acculturation  of  American  ethnic  groups 
have  indicated  some  positive  relationship  between  acculturation 
and  social  mobility.  While  few  of  these  studies  are  exphcitly 
oriented  to  measuring  social  mobihty,  they  usually  contain  some 
reference  to  an  observation  by  the  field  worker  that  the  ethnic 
with  higher  social  status  in  the  general  community  also  tends  to 
be  more  acculturated.^  In  Yankee  City,  for  example,  the  least 
acculturated  ethnic  groups  and  the  least  acculturated  members 
within  the  various  groups  are  also  characterized  by  low  social 
status.  2 

Despite  the  many  almost  incidental  references  to  this  relation- 
ship found  in  such  studies,  no  formal  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  utihze  data  concerning  the  social  mobihty  of  ethnics  as  groups 
or  as  individuals  to  express  a  measure  of  their  acculturation.  The 
reasons  for  this  neglect  are  several,  but  would  seem  to  center 
around  the  surprising  paucity  of  anthropological  treatment  of 
American  ethnic  groups.^  Historically,  the  study  of  immigrant 
groups  in  the  United  States  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
sociologist  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  to  historians,  psycholo- 

*  This  selection  represents  a  slightly  revised  version  of  an  article 
published  in  Social  Forces,  56  (October,  1957),  pp.  65—67. 

1  See  Melford  E.  Spiro,  "The  Acculturation  of  American  Ethnic 
Groups,"  American  Anthropologist,  57  (December,  1955),  pp.  1240- 
1252. 

^  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Leo  Srole,  The  Social  Systems  of  American 
Ethnic  Groups  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1945). 

'  See  Spiro,  loc.  cit. 
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gists,  and  social  workers.  Since  the  interests  of  sociologists  in 
immigrants  have  been  largely  problem  centered — first  on  the 
problems  of  "Americaiiization"  and  more  recently  on  studies  on 
minority  group  relations — they  have  given  little  attention  to 
developing  any  systematic  theory  and  methodology  concerning 
culture  contact  phenomena  among  such  groups. 

Studies  of  social  mobihty  have  also  been  considered  the  parti- 
cular province  of  the  sociologist  since,  with  few  exceptions, 
anthropologists  have  not  dealt  with  the  types  of  data  which  allow 
for  such  studies.  What  anthropological  attention  has  been  directed 
to  social  mobihty  has  been,  of  necessity,  largely  impressionistic 
since  the  method  of  participant-observation  simply  does  not  allow 
for  the  detailed  data  gathering  and  massive  statistical  treatment 
usually  required  in  defining  social  stratification  within  a  com- 
munity. It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  readily  measurable 
indications  of  social  mobility  do  appear  in  the  changing  occupa- 
tional and  residential  patterns  of  ethnic  groups,  and  that  these 
changes  may  also  serve  as  correlative  data  to  the  more  readily 
observable  but  less  easily  quantified  indications  of  acculturation 
usually  available  to  the  participant  observer. 

In  the  process  of  assimilation,  the  ethnic  group,  which  is  being 
brought  into  focus  with  the  dominant  culture,  undergoes  measur- 
able changes  in  its  occupational  and  residential  structure  which  are 
indicative  of  both  their  changing  status  and  their  acculturation. 
The  appearance  of  ethnics  in  the  higher  status  occupations,  for 
example,  not  only  indicates  their  acceptance  by  the  host  group  as 
potential  candidates  for  these  positions,  but  is  also  evidence  that 
they  have  acquired  the  skills  and  training — both  technical  and 
social — required  for  such  positions.  The  out-migration  of  mem- 
bers of  the  ethnic  colony  into  the  better  residential  districts,  while 
conditioned  by  their  acceptance  as  potential  neighbors  by  the 
dominant  society  and  the  easing  of  restrictions  against  their 
purchasing  or  renting  homes  in  specific  areas  of  the  community, 
also  indicates  a  break  with  the  cultural  enclave  of  the  colony  and 
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some  degree  of  mobility  aspiration.  If,  then,  we  might  measure 
the  movement  of  members  of  an  ethnic  group  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  levels  of  the  residential  and  occupational  hierarchies, 
we  are  expressing  an  index  of  the  social  mobiHty  of  the  group  and, 
if  we  accept  the  positive  relationship  between  upward  mobihty 
and  acculturation,  of  their  acculturation  as  well.  The  present 
paper  offers  a  substantive  example  of  the  apphcation  of  this 
approach  in  the  acculturative  experience  of  the  Italo-American 
colony  in  Norristown  from  1900  to  1950. 

Italo- Americans  are  the  largest  ethnic  minority  in  Norristown, 
constituting  over  one-half  of  all  foreign-born  whites  and  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  borough's  population.  Despite  the  size  of  this 
group  in  the  population,  they  are  Norristown's  most  recent 
immigration  group,  the  largest  number  coming  between  1900 
and  1910.  They  came  almost  entirely  from  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy  and  from  Sicily,  settling  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
borough  in  a  colony  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  "Little  Italy" 
or  "the  East  End."  In  addition  to  the  main  colony,  two  smaller 
colonies  were  established  in  the  early  days  of  the  immigration. 
These  sub-colonies,  both  just  beyond  the  southeastern  Hmits  of 
Norristown,  are  known  as  "Black  Horse"  and  "Mogeetown."  After 
1950,  a  smaller  sub-colony  was  established  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  borough  and  has  continued  to  grow  since  that  time. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  the  status  of  the  Italian 
immigrants  in  Norristown  appears  to  have  been  low.  Informants 
from  among  the  immigrant  group  report  that  they  were  openly 
ridiculed  on  the  streets  and  were  unwelcome  even  in  the  Irish 
Catholic  churches  of  the  area.  These  reports  are  substantiated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  press  toward  the  group  in  the  early  years  of  the 
colony.  The  files  of  the  borough's  two  newspapers  were  examined 
for  the  periods  1900  to  1917,  and  1920  to  1930,  and  all  articles 
concerning  Italo-Americans  abstracted.  A  content  analysis  of 
these  abstracts  reveals  that  during  the  entire  period  from  1900  to 
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1 924  the  names  of  deceased  Italo-Americans  were  not  included  in 
the  obituary  notices  nor  were  they  hsted  in  the  notices  of  funerals 
to  be  held.  There  was  also  a  complete  absence  of  social  news 
concerning  the  group  until  1927  when  articles  reporting  social 
events  in  the  colony  began  to  appear.  Prior  to  this  time,  all  articles 
concerning  Italo-Americans  were  reports  of  violence,  death,  or 
"human  interest"  items.  In  these  news  articles  the  Italo- 
Americans  were  always  identified  as  members  of  the  ethnic  group, 
usually  in  the  headline.  Collectively  they  were  referred  to  as 
"local  Italians,"  "aliens,"  or  "the  foreign  element."  When  the 
article  concerned  some  specific  member  of  the  group  similar 
terms  were  used:  "local  alien,"  "demented  foreigner,"  or  "Pas- 
quale  Mangano,  Italian.  .  .  ."  In  reporting  the  trial  of  an 
Italo- American  charged  with  assault,  for  example,  an  article  in 
the  Norristown  Register  oi  June  12,  1909  began: 

"Burgess  Bear's  hearing  room  was  crowded  this  afternoon  with  a 
lot  of  chattering  Italians  all  of  whom  knew  all  about  the  case 
until  called  upon.  .  .  ." 

Since  most  of  the  immigrants  had  been  members  of  the 
peasantry  in  Italy,  their  first  ventures  into  the  occupational 
hierarchy  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 
Informants  reported  that  most  became  laborers,  either  in  the 
quarries  which  then  surrounded  Norristown,  or  in  railroad  and 
construction  gangs.  The  newspaper  accounts  indicate  that  even  in 
these  occupations  they  did  not  enjoy  complete  acceptance.  On 
June  14,  1916,  for  example,  the  Register  reported  a  near  disaster 
when  12  Italian  laborers  and  their  native  foreman  were  swept 
over  a  dam  in  a  scow,  commenting  that 

".  .  .  try  as  he  might  Francis  (the  foreman)  could  not  persuade 
the  Italians  to  save  themselves  and  all  dropped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scow  and  began  praying  to  the  Almighty  for  assistance  .  .  . 
Francis  said  later  that  the  accident  would  never  have  taken  place 
if  he  had  had  a  dozen  American  lads." 

N.S.-I 
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Again,  in  reporting  a  strike  by  thirty  Italo- Americans  employed  as 
laborers,  an  article  in  the  Register  on  January  13,  1903,  began: 

"A  group  of  thirty  Italians,  employed  at  digging  ditches,  were  out 
of  work  today.  .  .  .  The  foreigners  had  gone  on  strike  asking  an 
increase  from  $1.50  to  $1.65  a  day  .  .  .  the  operator  purchased 
a  steam  shovel." 

From  this  early  position,  the  Italo- Americans  have  progres- 
sively risen  in  the  community  as  they  have  become  acculturated. 
Italo- Americans  have  served  as  members  of  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil— one  as  President — as  well  as  in  other  governmental  offices. 
Until  his  recent  retirement,  an  Italo-American  was  Chief  of 
Police,  and  in  the  last  two  decades  members  of  the  group  have 
served  as  directors  of  two  local  banks,  president  of  the  County 
Medical  Society,  and  in  many  other  civic  and  professional  offices. 
This  social  mobility  is  obvious  to  the  participant  observer  as  part 
of  the  general  acculturative  experience  of  the  Italo-Americans  of 
Norristown  but,  in  addition  to  being  impressionistic,  does  not 
present  a  picture  of  the  continuity  of  their  mobihty.  A  more 
detailed  description  of  the  relationship  between  social  mobihty 
and  the  acculturative  process  does  emerge  from  a  series  of 
statistical  data  on  the  group  during  the  time  period  described. 

The  primary  source  of  these  data  was  the  file  of  city  directories 
maintained  in  an  unbroken  series  since  1842  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Montgomery  County  with  headquarters  in  Norristown. 
The  directories  are  published  biennially  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  presently  each  volume  contains  several  sections  wliich 
were  used  in  this  study.  These  included  (1)  the  "Alphabetical 
List  of  Names"  which  contains  the  name,  marital  status,  occupa- 
tion, and  address  of  each  adult  in  Norristown  and  vicinity.  An 
adult  is  defined  by  the  publishers  as  an  individual  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  (2)  the  "Directory  of  Householders"  in  wliich  the 
borough's  streets  are  listed  in  alphabetical  and  numerical  orders 
with  each  household  unit  listed  in  order  on  each  street.  Names  of 
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the  householders  are  hsted  after  the  numbers,  followed  by  the 
number  of  people  in  the  household  unit,  an  indication  of  tenant- 
owned  houses,  and  the  telephone  number,  if  any. 

Since  this  study  was  specifically  concerned  with  Italo-Ameri- 
cans,  it  became  necessary  to  identify  members  of  the  group  in  the 
directory.  This  was  done  by  examining  the  complete  list  of  names 
and  extracting  those  which  were  identifiable  as  Italian  by  the 
writer,  who  is  himself  native-born  of  Italian-born  parentage.  In 
addition  to  the  names  identified  in  this  manner,  informants  from 
among  the  immigrant  group  and  second  generation  Italo- 
American  lawyers  were  interviewed  concerning  known  cases  of 
name  changing.  These  cases,  few  in  number,  were  added  to  the 
list  of  Italo- Americans.  A  third  source  of  names  was  the  file  of 
applications  for  marriage  licenses  maintained  in  the  Montgomery 
County  Courthouse,  located  in  Norristown.  These  files  had  been 
examined  for  the  period  from  1900  to  1950  for  a  separate  phase 
of  the  study  and  all  cases  of  intermarriage  involving  Norristown 
Italo- Americans  had  been  extracted.  From  these  data  the  names 
of  Italo-American  females,  whose  names  had  been  changed  by 
intermarriage,  were  obtained. 

As  an  indication  of  the  accuracy  of  these  methods,  the  number 
of  Italo-Americans  identified  in  the  1950-51  directory  was  9,905 
for  Norristown  proper,  852  for  Black  Horse,  and  204  for  Mogee- 
town,  a  total  of  11,151  Italo-Americans  in  the  Norristown  area. 
This  compares  favorably  with  the  estimates  of  10,000  to  12,000 
Italo-Americans  in  the  area  made  by  the  pastors  of  the  local 
Italo-American  churches  on  the  basis  of  their  parish  records. 
There  is  no  census  information  available  concerning  the  number 
of  Italo-Americans  in  the  borough  at  the  present  time,  but  in 
1930  the  Fifteenth  Census  enumerated  6,694  immigrant  and 
second  generation  Italians  in  Norristown.  Considering  the  recency 
of  their  arrival,  this  number  probably  included  almost  the  entire 
Italian-American  population  in  the  community  in  that  year.  A 
projection  of  this  figure,  in  terms  of  the  proportionate  increase  in 
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the  borough's  general  population  since  1930,  would  also  approach 
12,000. 

To  trace  the  residential  mobihty  of  the  group,  the  borough  was 
divided  into  four  quadrants,  which  mark  off  the  borough  into 
well  defined  and  stratified  residential  districts.  The  listings  of 
Italo- American  household  units  in  the  directories  for  1930,  1940, 
and  1950  were  plotted  for  each  area  in  each  year.  Tabulations 
were  then  made  of  the  niimber  of  Itahan-American  households 
in  each  of  the  four  areas  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  Italo- American  households  to  be  found  in  each  section  in  each 
of  these  years. 

As  previously  stated,  the  early  settlement  of  the  immigrants 
was  almost  entirely  within  the  main  colony  located  in  the  south- 
eastern quadrant  of  the  borough.  In  1900,  for  example,  the 
directory  hsted  87  Italo- American  residential  units  of  which  53 
were  in  the  main  colony  and  34  in  the  bordering  sub-colony  of 
Mogeetown.  This  southeastern  section  contains  the  poorest  resi- 
dential areas  of  the  community  as  well  as  Norristown's  closest 
approach  to  a  slum.  Throughout  most  of  this  area  the  Itahans 
have  displaced  the  Irish  and  are  now  being  displaced  in  turn  on 
several  streets  by  Negroes. 

By  1 930,  when  the  first  separate  data  on  residence  were  included 
in  the  directories,  the  great  majority  of  Italo- American  house- 
holds hsted  were  still  in  the  southeastern  section.  Table  1  presents 
the  number  and  percentage  of  Italo-American  households  hsted 
in  each  quadrant  for  the  Census  years  1930,  1940  and  1950.  The 
southeast  quadrant  (I)  has  the  lowest  status-value,  and  the  other 
three  follow  in  ascending  numerical  order. 

These  data  indicate  a  gradual  but  consistent  movement  of 
members  of  the  colony  to  the  higher  status  sections  of  the  borotigh. 
In  the  first  period  of  mobility,  from  1950  to  1940,  most  of  the 
movement  was  to  the  lower-middle  class  area  of  the  southwestern 
sector.  In  this  movement  the  Italo-Americans  again  formed  a 
nuclear  settlement  which  since  that  time  has  grown  to  the 
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proportions  of  a  minor  colony,  and  is  recognized  in  Norristown  as 
an  Italian  settlement.  Movement  into  this  sub-colony  continued 
after  1940,  but  during  the  1940  to  1950  period,  the  group  also 
made  advances  into  the  middle  and  upper-class  northeastern  and 
northwestern  sections.  This  latter  movement,  however,  did  not 
produce  new  colonies  since  the  mobility  was  in  terms  of  individual 
residential  units  diffused  throughout  these  sections. 

Table  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ITALO-AMERICAN  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  EACH  OF  FOUR  AREAS 
OF  NORRISTOWN:  1950,  1940,  1950* 


Section 

1930 

1940 

1950 

Southeast  Quadrant  (I) 
Southwest  Quadrant  (II) 
Northeast  Quadrant  (III) 
Northwest  Quadrant  (IV) 

87.5 
7.0 
3.3 

2.2 

82.3 
8.6 
3.9 
5.2 

58.2 

21.5 

8.6 

11.7 

Total  Per  Cent 
Total  Number 

100.0 
1,247 

100.0 
1,398 

100.0 
2,161 

*  Compiled  from  data  contained  in  Boyd's  Norristown  Directory^ 
1930-31, 1940-41, 1950-51. 

Interviews  with  Italian-American  real  estate  agents  indicate 
that  large-scale  Italo-American  mobility  began  in  the  early 
thirties  when  resistances  to  selling  and  renting  to  members  of  the 
group  began  to  diminish  with  the  effect  of  the  depression  on 
property  values.  These  statements  are  supported  by  newspaper 
reports  in  the  mid-twenties  of  threatening  letters  received  by 
Italo-Americans  who  had  moved  into  the  southwestern  area.  A 
second  characteristic  of  this  mobility  suggested  by  the  informants 
attributed  much  of  the  post- 1940  movement  into  the  northeastern 
and  northwestern  sections  to  second  generation  families. 

From  the  "Alphabetical  List  of  Names"  the  occupational  titles 
of  all  persons  identified  as  Italo-Americans  were  tabulated  using 
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the  occupational  title  given  in  the  directory.  These  data  were 
recorded  for  both  sexes  from  each  directory  covering  a  census 
year  from  1900  to  1950  inclusive.  Each  of  the  six  series  was  then 
divided  into  male  and  female  groupings  and  the  various  occupa- 
tional titles  were  combined  into  major  occupational  categories  as 
listed  and  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Alphabetical 
Index  of  Occupations,  1950.  This  serves,  then,  as  a  standardized 
set  of  major  occupation  groupings  within  which  to  measure  the 
changing  occupational  structure  of  the  group. 

Analysis  of  these  data  confirms  reports  by  informants  that  the 
immigrants  turned  largely  to  laboring  in  their  initial  occupational 
ventures.  The  directory  for  the  year  1900,  for  example,  indicates 
that  out  of  106  adult  Italo-American  males  listed,  over  three- 
quarters  were  listed  as  laborers.  The  number  of  listings  and  the 
percentage  which  they  were  of  the  total  number  of  hstings  is 
given  for  the  more  important  major  occupational  groupings  for 
each  census  year  in  Table  2. 

These  data  indicate  that  between  1910  and  1920,  when  Itahan 
immigration  began  to  decrease,  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  Italo- Americans  listed  as  laborers,  as  the  immigrants 
already  in  the  community  began  a  gradual  diffusion  throughout 
the  occupational  heirarchy.  In  1 930,  following  the  entrance  of  the 
second  generation  into  the  occupational  structure  during  the 
twenties,  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  and  pro- 
portion of  Italo-American  males  listed  with  occupations  in  the 
operative  and  kindred  workers  category.  In  the  period  between 
1930  and  1940  they  began  to  enter  the  professions  in  increasing 
number  and  at  the  same  time  they  increased  their  control  in 
certain  areas  of  business  enterprise.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
fessions was  attributed  by  informants  to  the  second  generation 
children  of  successful  businessmen,  while  the  increase  in  business 
enterprise  was  explained  as  a  consolidation  of  previous  advances 
made  by  the  immigrant  group.  A  closer  examination  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  structure  of  the  group  reveals  this  early 
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Table  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ITALO-AMERICAN  MALES  IN  NORRISTOWN, 
BY  OCCUPATION  1900  to  1950* 


Major  Occupation  Group 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

Professional,  technical 

and  kindred  workers 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

3.6 

3.9 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

3      0.0 

0.3 

1.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.2 

Managers,  officials  and 

proprietors,  except  farm 

7.9 

3.5 

10.6 

4.8 

10.5 

11.0 

Clerical  and  kindred 

workers 

0.0 

0.5 

0.6 

3.2 

3.3 

3.1 

Sales  workers 

2.0 

3.5 

1.7 

4.5 

3.4 

4.7 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and 

kindred  workers 

5.9 

7.3 

18.9 

8.9 

10.9 

11.4 

Operative  and  kindred 

workers 

1.0 

1.0 

5.2 

8.6 

13.3 

12.9 

Private  household  workers 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

Service  workers,  except 

private  household 

4.0 

4.9 

0.9 

11.5 

17.6 

13.4 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

3.0 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Laborers  except  farm  and 

mine 

75.2 

77.0 

59.0 

55.5 

36.4 

38.9 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

101 

592 

866 

1,680 

2,945 

3,480 

*  Compiled  from  information  contained  in  Boyd's  Norristown 
Directory,  1900-02,  1910-1912,  1920-22,  1930-31,  1940-41,  1950-51. 

emergence  of  the  business  group  and  the  later  advance  in  the 
professions. 

The  first  Italo-American  professional  person  to  be  listed  in  the 
directory  was  a  physician  who  came  to  the  community  in  1909. 
In  1920  he  was  joined  in  the  directory  by  the  local  Itahan  Presby- 
terian minister  and  an  Italian  Catholic  priest.  But  all  three  had 
completed  their  professional  training  before  coming  to  Norris- 
town. By  1950,  the  number  of  physicians  had  grown  to  three  and 
the  directory  also  listed  an  Italo-American  dentist  and  one  lawyer. 
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By  1940  there  were  eight  physicians,  four  dentists  (two  of  whom 
had  come  to  Norristown  when  their  practices  in  a  New  England 
mill  town  had  dwindled),  and  nine  lawyers.  Between  1940  and 
1950,  the  increase  continued  so  that  in  1950  there  were  seven 
dentists,  comprising  26  percent  of  the  total  number  of  dentists  in 
the  borough,  and  1 6  lawyers,  representing  1 5  percent  of  all  law- 
yers. The  physicians  from  the  group  numbered  11,  or  14  percent 
of  the  medical  profession,  while  six  of  the  15  osteopathic  physicians 
in  Norristown  were  Italo-Americans.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
four  of  the  six  Italo-American  osteopaths  reported  that  they 
had  originally  attempted  to  enter  medical  schools  in  Philadelphia, 
but  had  been  refused  admission  because  of  an  "Itahan  quota." 

The  professional  group,  then,  arose  relatively  late,  not  appear- 
ing in  any  appreciable  numbers  until  the  thirties  and  gro^ving 
steadily  since  that  time.  Interviews  with  Italo-American  pro- 
fessional men  indicate  an  almost  complete  absence  of  immigrants 
among  the  professional  class  with  those  few  represented  having 
received  their  training  prior  to  their  arrival  in  Norristown. 

Because  of  the  cost  involved  in  the  preparation  for  a  professional 
career,  most  of  the  immigrants,  even  if  educationally  prepared  to 
undertake  such  training,  which  virtually  none  was,  could  not  have 
entered  the  professions  if  so  inclined.  The  more  enterprising 
could,  however,  enter  business  as  a  means  of  advancement  since 
little  training  was  required  except  in  the  personal  service  areas 
of  business.  An  analysis  of  the  business  structure  of  the  group 
reveals  that  it  was  the  immigrant  group  which  entered  the  field 
of  business  enterprise  and  came  to  control  certain  areas  of  business 
in  Norristown.  The  business  structure  of  the  group  has  always 
shown  a  heavy  concentration  in  the  retail  food  businesses  of 
groceries,  meats,  fruits,  and  baked  goods,  and  in  the  area  of 
personal  services  including  shoe  repairing,  barbering,  and  tailor- 
ing. The  directory  listings  indicate  that  the  Italo-Americans  were 
less  than  six  percent  of  all  retail  food  businesses  in  1900,  but  by 
1910  they  had  increased  to  the  point  where  they  controlled  over 
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18  percent  of  all  such  business.  The  next  decade  marked  the 
period  of  their  greatest  growth  in  this  area,  so  that  by  1 920  they 
controlled  31  percent  of  all  retail  food  businesses.  The  rate  of 
increase  after  1920  was  not  as  great,  but  this  growth  in  control 
continued  so  that  by  1950  Italo-Americans  operated  over  44  per- 
cent of  all  retail  food  establishments  in  Norristown.  An  important 
factor  here  is  that  the  number  of  businesses  they  operated  did  not 
increase  appreciably  after  1930.  The  proportionate  increase  exhib- 
ited by  the  Italo-Americans  was  actually  due  to  the  decreasing 
number  of  non-Italians  engaged  in  these  businesses  as  a  result  of 
the  depression  and  the  appearance  of  the  super-market. 

In  the  personal  service  businesses,  the  period  of  greatest  growth 
was  again  the  decade  between  1910  and  1920.  The  percentage  of 
such  businesses  controlled  by  Italo-Americans  increased  from  8 
percent  in  1900  to  33  percent  in  1920,  and  by  1930  they  had 
surpassed  the  non-Italians  in  this  area  to  become  55  percent  of  all 
such  businesses.  The  growth  continued  through  1940,  and  by 
1950  Italo-Americans  controlled  81  percent  of  all  personal  service 
businesses  in  the  borough. 

Within  these  areas  of  business  enterprise  the  group  has  ex- 
hibited an  early  rise  to  control  as  contrasted  to  the  later  growth 
of  the  professional  class.  Most  of  the  established  businessmen  from 
the  group  are  immigrants  or  second  generation  members  who 
have  taken  over  businesses  established  by  immigrant  parents.  The 
largest  Italo-American  industries  in  the  area,  a  nationally  known 
macaroni  factory  and  a  rug  mill,  were  founded  by  immigrants 
A  closer  examination  of  the  professional  group  reveals  that  many 
are  the  sons,  and  in  late  years  the  daughters,  of  these  same 
successful  businessmen.  Important  here  is  the  high  status  within 
the  group  accorded  the  professional  person,  especially  the  phys- 
ician, so  that  there  are  often  strong  pressures  from  parents 
toward  a  professional  career  for  some  member  of  the  family. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  changes  in  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  Italian  members  of  the  Norristown  labor  force  parallel 
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those  of  the  labor  force  as  a  whole.  Between  1900  and  1950,  there 
has  been  an  overall  decline  in  the  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
in  the  laborer  category  and  an  increase  in  the  percent  in  the 
professional  and  the  semi-skilled  groups.  The  changes  in  the 
Italian  group  have,  however,  been  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole,  and  have  also  been  more  consistently 
upward  in  direction.  For  example,  the  percent  of  laborers  in  the 
total  labor  force  declined  only  from  about  25  percent  in  1900  to 
18  percent  in  1950^  for  the  Italians,  the  decline  was  from  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  in  1900  to  only  39  percent  in  1950.  At  the 
top  of  the  occupational  hierarchy,  the  number  of  professionals 
only  increased  from  four  percent  to  seven  percent  for  the  total 
labor  force  J  for  the  Italians  the  relative  increase  was  four  fold, 
from  one  to  four  percent. 

In  summary,  the  changing  occupational  structure  of  the  Italo- 
Americans  in  Norristown  reveals  a  general  trend  of  increasing 
vertical  mobility  and  the  diffusion  of  the  ethnics  throughout  the 
occupational  hierarchy  as  acculturation  has  proceeded  in  the  50- 
year  period.  The  upward  gradient  in  occupations  has  been  slow 
and  gradual,  but  shows  periods  of  relative  increase  (1)  when 
immigration  decreases,  and  (2)  when  the  second  generation  enters 
the  occupational  structure.  The  movement  of  immigrants  into  the 
higher  status  occupations  is  in  those  areas  of  business  enterprise 
where  lack  of  formal  training  does  not  serve  as  a  handicap,  and 
where  ethnicity  may  even  serve  to  advantage.  These  initial 
advances  have  continued  so  that  by  1950  the  immigrants  controlled 
certain  areas  of  business  enterprise  in  the  borough.  This  continued 
advance,  however,  has  not  been  in  terms  of  the  entrance  of  the 
second  generation  into  new  areas  of  business  enterprise.  The 
children  of  these  immigrants  form  the  core  of  the  growing 
professional  class  which  did  not  appear  until  acculturation  had 
reached  a  level  which  allowed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
social  and  technical  training. 

The  residential  mobility  of  the  group  over  the  last  fifty  years 
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has  also  been  in  terms  of  a  slow  but  obvious  movement  out  of  the 
colony  since  1930  and,  since  1940,  into  the  better  residential 
sections  of  the  community.  The  important  factors  underlying 
this  mobility  seem  to  be  the  easing  of  resistances  against  the 
group  during  the  depression,  the  growth  of  mobility  aspiration 
as  acculturation  proceeded,  and  the  establishment  of  residences 
outside  of  the  colony  by  second  and  third  generation  families. 
This  delayed  residential  mobility  points  to  the  nexus  of  residen- 
tial and  occupational  advance  and  acculturation.  Resistances 
encountered  by  the  group  in  occupational  mobility  lead  to  conse- 
quent inability  to  advance  in  residential  mobility.  Equally  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  decreasing  identification  with  the  cultural 
enclave  with  increasing  acculturation,  and  the  acquistion  of 
mobility  aspirations.  In  the  movement  into  better  residential 
areas,  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  by  the  ethnic  are  greater 
than  those  which  confront  the  status-seeking  non-ethnic.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  barriers  such  as  high  rentals  or  property 
costs  and  resistances  to  "invasion"  by  lower-class  workers,  he 
must  also  contend  with  specific  resistances  to  him  as  a  member  of 
a  particular  ethnic  group.  Consequently,  acculturation  becomes  a 
necessary  although  not  always  sufficient  preliminary  to  acceptance 
in  such  neighborhoods. 

The  importance  of  such  cultural  factors  in  the  ecology  of  an 
ethnic  group  has  been  well  described  by  Myers  in  a  study  of  the 
assimilation  of  the  Italo-Americans  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.^ 
Based  upon  methods  and  results  very  similar  to  those  described 
above,  he  concluded  that  "the  residential  dispersion  of  a  minority 
group  is  due  to  multiple  socio-cultural,  interrelated  factors,  and 
can  only  be  understood  as  part  of  the  group's  incorporation  into 
the  dominant  social  system.  "^  Movement  into  a  higher  status 

^  Jerome  K.  Myers,  "Assimilation  to  the  Ecological  and  Social  Systems 
of  a  Community,"  American  Sociological  Review,  15  (June,  1950),  pp. 
367-372. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  372. 
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neighborhood,  for  example,  requires  an  adequate  income  and, 
consequently,  is  related  to  advance  in  the  occupational  system. 
Thus,  if  the  occupational  structure  of  an  ethnic  group  is  expand- 
ing toward  the  higher  status  occupations,  and  if  mobihty  aspira- 
tions are  strong  enough,  we  might  expect  a  subsequent  advance  in 
residential  mobility  as  acculturation  proceeds.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Norristown. 

The  residential  and  occupational  changes  described  above, 
then,  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  changing  status  of  the  group  and 
support  the  more  obvious  but  less  measurable  evidences  of  their 
increasing  vertical  mobility.  They  also  furnish  important  correla- 
tive data  on  the  rate  of  accultin-ation  of  this  particular  ethnic 
group.  While  it  is  recognized  that  this  approach  is  limited  to 
identifiable  ethnic  groups,  and  more  particularly  to  such  groups 
for  whom  this  type  of  data  is  available,  it  does  provide  some  im- 
portant insights  into  the  rate  and  continuity  of  the  acculturative 
process  in  specific  situations. 

THE  CATHOLICS  IN  NORRISTOWN 
Lawrence  J.  Cross,  S.  J. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Norristown  is  the  focus 
of  this  acculturation  study.  Justification  for  study  of  the  CathoHc 
group  rests  first  in  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  Catholic  group 
itself.  Like  the  Jews,  they  are  among  the  most  cohesive,  separable, 
and  identifiable  of  the  larger  religious  groups  in  the  nation.  As 
such,  they  lend  themselves  to  the  type  of  analj-tical  comparison 
projected  in  this  paper.  Another  reason  for  choosing  the  Catholic 
group  lies  in  the  historical  background  of  Norristown.  The 
Borough  was  from  its  very  inception  solidly  Protestant.  Into  this 
traditionally  "Old  American"  milieu  came  two  successive  "waves" 
of  immigration,  the  Irish  first,  then  the  Italian,  both  solidly 
Catholic.  There  were  other  immigrants,  of  course,  but  in  no  com- 
parable numbers.  For  over  one  hundred  years,  then,  the  Catholics 
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have  formed  a  sizable  and  religiously  very  distinct  minority 
group  in  Norristown. 

Specifically,  the  research  reported  here  is  designed  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  Catholics,  as  members  of  a  distinct  religious  group, 
do  not  significantly  differ  from  non-Cathohcs  in  that  behavior  and 
those  attitudes  which  are  not  religiously  oriented.  In  the  latter, 
obviously,  they  do  differ.  The  specific  religious  beliefs,  values,  and 
practices  are  the  very  things  by  which  one  group  is  distinguishable 
from  another  5  but  do  the  religious  elements  so  affect  the  civic, 
social,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  respective  religious 
groups  as  to  make  the  groups  significantly  different  from  each 
other  with  respect  to  these  factors,  too?  Ideally  speaking,  all 
religions  presumably  hold  that  religious  ideals  and  motivation 
should  permeate  the  whole  hfe  of  the  believer,  and  that  the 
degree  to  which  they  do  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
person  is  Buddhist,  or  Catholic,  or  Jew,  or  Mohammedan,  or 
Protestant.  The  present  hypothesis  holds  that  the  Catholics  in 
Norristown  do  not  so  differ  from  non-Catholics  in  an  appreciable 
or  significant  way. 

This  report  is  intended  as  a  summary  of  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary findings  of  a  more  extended  analysis  of  the  data  obtained 
in  the  Norristown  Household  Survey.  First,  a  very  brief  review  of 
the  historical  background  of  the  Catholic  community  will  be 
presented.  Next,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  will  be  compared 
with  respect  to  such  demographic  variables  as  ethnic  origin,  race 
and  sex  composition,  age  structure,  nativity,  and  place  of  origin. 
Third,  class  differentials  as  indexed  by  four  elements — education, 
occupation,  residential  area,  and  crowding  conditions — will  be 
examined.  The  fourth  section  will  investigate  such  other  cultural 
characteristics  as  marriage  patterns  and  family  size,  church  atten- 
dance, change  of  religion,  political  affiliation,  associational  mem- 
bership, and  leisure  time  activities.  Finally,  some  attempt  will  be 
made  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  the  religious  differentials 
which  exist  can  be  attributed  to  the  differential  ethnic  composition 
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of  the  Catholic  and  non-Cathohc  groups.  More  especially,  this 
last  analysis  will  attempt  to  test,  in  preliminary  fashion,  the 
hypothesis  that  ethnic  origin  is  more  decisive  than  religion  in 
accounting  for  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  differences  in  the 
cultural  and  social  factors  being  considered  in  this  study. 

Norristown  was  not  originally  settled  by  any  one  national 
group.  Swedes  came  early  and  are  remembered  for  Swedesburg 
(next  to  Bridgeport),  Swedeland  (between  West  Conshohocken 
and  Bridgeport),  and  Swede  Street,  the  north-south  dividing  line 
through  the  middle  of  Norristown.  Among  the  other  early 
settlers  were  Germans,  Welsh,  English,  Irish,  and  Dutch.  All 
of  these  groups  were  Protestant.  Thus,  all  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Norristown  were  "Old  Americans"  in  the  usual  understanding 
of  the  term.  The  first  church,  St.  John's  Episcopal,  was  erected  in 
1813,  followed  the  next  year  by  the  First  Presbyterian.  By  1832 
the  Baptists  had  their  church,  as  did  the  Methodists. 

The  growth  of  Norristown  through  its  early  years  was  steady,  if 
not  spectacular.  The  sizable  growth  during  the  1830's  reflects  the 
progress  in  the  field  of  transportation  that  had  been  made  during 
the  preceding  decade.  It  was  during  the  1820's  that  the  canal 
called  the  "Schuylkill  Navigation"  was  constructed.  This  work 
attracted  many  Irish  Catholic  men,  who  took  up  residence  at  least 
temporarily  in  the  areas  along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  north 
of  Philadelphia.  Their  first  church  in  the  area  was  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  Manayunk.  It  was  here  that  the  Irish  Catholics  who 
were  settling  in  Norristown  had  to  come  if  they  wished  to  attend 
services  and  receive  the  sacraments.  The  pastor,  Father  Charles 
Carter,  had  scarcely  finished  building  his  own  church  when  he 
began  to  minister  also  to  the  Catholics  up  the  river  from  Mana- 
yunk. In  1832,  when  the  Norristown  population  numbered  a 
little  over  1,000,  Father  Carter  canvassed  the  town  of  Norristown 
and  found  about  thirty- five  Catholics.  The  first  service  for  them 
in  the  Borough  was  held  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  November, 
1832,  in  the  Episcopal  church  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  vestry. 
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Shortly  thereafter  the  first  Mass  was  said  in  a  private  home  and 
this  type  of  service  was  continued  twice  a  month  until  the  newly 
founded  parish  of  St.  Patrick  in  Norristown  had  its  own  church. 
This  became  a  reality,  in  spite  of  considerable  difficulties,  by  the 
year  1837. 

The  growth  of  the  Catholic  minority  during  the  subsequent 
years  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  original  chvirch  building 
was  supplanted  twice  by  new  structures,  each  one  larger  and  more 
favorably  located.  The  second  church  was  erected  between  1859 
and  1864,  the  delay  in  completion  being  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  first  parochial  school  was  started  in  the  basement 
of  this  church  in  1875.  When  the  present  site  of  St.  Patrick's  was 
acquired,  the  school  was  the  first  part  of  the  plant  to  be  located 
there j  it  was  blessed  by  Archbishop  John  P.  Ryan  in  September, 
1895.  The  present  church,  an  imposing  basilica-type  structure, 
was  completed  in  1905. 

Itahans  began  arriving  in  Norristown  shortly  before  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  all  these  newcomers  were 
Catholic,  once  they  took  up  residence  in  the  Borough  they  were 
automatically  {de  jure)  members  of  the  only  parish  in  town,  St. 
Patrick's.  This  led  to  complications  and  difficulties.  Some  have 
reported  that  very  few  of  the  immigrants  went  to  the  "Irish" 
church,  preferring  not  to  attend  any  church  in  the  absence  of  one  of 
their  own.^  One  informant  recalled  that  the  newcomers  were  not 
made  welcome  in  St.  Patrick's  by  the  pastor  or  the  congregation. 

During  the  1890's  an  Italian-speaking  priest  was  stationed  at 
St.  Patrick's  for  the  express  purpose  of  ministering  to  them.  By 
1903  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  a  parish  of  their 
own,  and  construction  of  a  new  church  was  immediately  begun. 
What  is  now  the  basement  auditorium  of  the  present  church  was 
completed  in  April,   1904.  The  first  pastor  was  an  immigrant 

^  Cf.  Francis  A.  lanni,  "The  Acculturation  of  the  Italo-Americans  in 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania:  1900-1950"  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis, 
Dept.  of  Sociology,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1952),  pp.  156—157. 
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himself,  as  were  those  who  have  succeeded  him.  Holy  Savior,  the 
Italian  parish,  is  a  national  parish,  which  m.eans  that  any  Itahan 
within  a  fairly  large  area,  extending  considerably  beyond  the 
Borough  limits,  may  claim  it  as  his  parish  church.  St.  Patrick's, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ordinary,  territorial  type  of  parish,  with 
well-defined,  less  extensive  limits.  Because  of  its  growth  in  num- 
bers, St.  Patrick's  was  divided  in  1922,  and  the  new  territorial 
parish  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  formed  on  the  west  side  of 
Norristown  (and  including  some  territory  beyond  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Borough).  St.  Patrick's  still  encompasses  the  east 
side  of  town  and  part  of  the  suburbs  to  the  north  and  east.  Holy 
Savior  includes  the  territory  of  both  the  other  parishes,  and  more 
besides,  but  is  exclusively  for  Itahans. 

In  the  Norristown  Household  Survey  the  rehgion  of  the  res- 
pondent was  determined  through  use  of  the  question,  "What  is 
your  present  religion?"  Data  on  rehgious  preference  were  ob- 
tained from  826  respondents.  Of  this  total,  42.5  per  cent  were 
Catholics,  53.3  per  cent  were  Protestants,  2.2  per  cent  were  Jews, 
and  1.1  per  cent  were  Seculars,  that  is,  professed  no  religion. 

As  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
community  in  Norristown,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  more  Catholics  than  non-CathoUcs  in  Norris- 
town are  of  foreign  origin.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  non- 
Catholics,  but  only  22  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  were  native-born 
of  native  parents.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  were  foreign 
born  compared  to  only  five  per  cent  of  non- Catholics.  Almost  60 
per  cent  of  the  Catholics,  compared  to  only  15  per  cent  of  non- 
Catholics,  were  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  Among  the 
Catholics,  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  and  63  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  foreign-born  parents  were  Italians.  By  contrast,  among 
the  five  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics  who  were  foreign  born, 
only  eight  per  cent  came  from  Italyj  the  majority  from  northern 
and  western  Europe. 
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The  Catholics  also  differ  from  the  non-Catholics  with  respect 
to  sex,  race,  age  composition,  and  mobility  status.  The  sex  ratio 
of  the  non-Catholics ,  was  87  men  per  100  women,  that  of  the 
Catholics  only.  65  men  per  100  women.  Non- whites  constituted 
almost  16  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholic  population  but  only  1.4 
per  cent  of  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  group  in  Norristown  is 
considerably  younger  than  the  non-Catholic.  The  median  ages  of 
the  two  groups  in  the  sample  are  38.7  and  47.2  years,  respectively. 
Almost  63  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  are  less  than  forty-five  years  of 
age,  as  compared  to  45  per  cent  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  age  pyramid,  26  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics, 
but  only  14  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  are  60  years  of  age  and  older. 

In  the  total  sample  population,  54  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  and 
70  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics  resident  in  Norristown  in  1952 
were  born  outside  of  Norristown.  It  is  this  heavier  in-migration 
of  non-Catholics  which  has  enabled  the  non-Catholics  to  maintain 
themselves  as  a  majority  group  in  Norristown  despite  the  higher 
birth  rate  of  the  Catholic  segment  of  the  population. 

In  ascertaining  the  social  class  position  of  the  Catholic  group 
relative  to  that  of  the  non-Catholic,  four  criteria  have  been  used: 
education,  occupation,  residential  area,  and  quality  of  housing  as 
expressed  in  the  persons-per-room  ratio.  In  the  over-all  picture, 
the  Catholics  rank  lower  on  the  social  class  scale  than  the  non- 
CathoHcs. 

Catholics  have  completed  fewer  years  of  school.  As  shown  in 
Table  1,  proportionately  three  times  as  many  Catholics  as  non- 
Catholics  have  had  four  years  or  less  of  schoolingj  and  almost 
seven  times  as  many  of  the  former  have  had  no  education  at  all. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  educational  scale,  the  proportions  are 
almost  exactly  reversed  with  relatively  three  times  as  many  non- 
Catholics  as  Catholics  having  had  one  or  more  years  of  college. 
Much  of  this  religious  differential  is  due  to  the  large  percentage 
of  foreign-born  in  the  Catholic  group. 
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Table  1 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION 


Years  of 

Non-Catholics 

Catholics 

School 

Non- 

Non- 

Completed 

Total 

White 

White 

Total 

Italian 

Itcilian 

0 

1.0 

0.2 

4.1 

6.7 

12.2 

0.0 

1-4 

3.8 

2.0 

13.7 

7.8 

12.7 

1.8 

5-6 

7.4 

6.6 

12.3 

7.0 

7.6 

6.1 

7-8 

14.9 

13.7 

20.5 

22.2 

21.9 

23.2 

9-11 

28,0 

27.6 

30.1 

25.6 

22.4 

30.2 

12 

29.0 

31.8 

13.7 

24.1 

18.7 

30.2 

13-15 

7.2 

8.7 

0.0 

2.7 

1.5 

3.6 

16 

6.0 

6.9 

1.4 

1.7 

0.5 

3.1 

Over  16 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

0.5 

1.0 

0.0 

No  Answer 

1.7 

1.5 

2.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 

Total  Per  Cent  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

469 

395 

74 

357 

197 

160 

Occupation  represents  the  second  index  in  terms  of  which  social 
class  position  of  Catholics  and  non-CathoUcs  can  be  compared.  In 
general,  the  non-Catholics  are  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
high  occupational  categories.  Thus,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  the  non- 
Catholic  professionals  are  proportionally  two  and  one-half  times 
as  numerous  as  their  Catholic  counterparts.  Similarly,  higher 
proportions  of  non-Cathohcs  are  found  in  the  managerial  and 
clerical  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  show  a  consider- 
able preponderance  in  the  semi-skilled  workers  group  and  are 
proportionally  more  numerous  in  the  unskilled  category.  To 
summarize,  43  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics  but  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  Catholics  were  white  collar  workers  ^  conversely,  57  per  cent 
of  the  non-Catholics  but  70  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  belonged  to 
the  manual  labor  groups. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis  of  religious  differentials  in  the  class 
structure  of  Norristown,  every  sample  household  was  classified 
according  to  the  zoning  district  in  which  it  was  located.  The  zoning 
divisions  provide  for  five  classes  of  residential  areas,  tlu-ee  classes 
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Table  2 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  RELIGION  AND  OCCUPATION 


Non- 

Occupational  Group 

Total 

Catholics 

Catholics 

Professionals 

7.9 

10.7 

4.2 

Managers,  Officials,  and 

Proprietors 

12.3 

13.4 

10.9 

Clerical  Workers 

13.3 

15.1 

10.9 

Sales  Workers 

3.8 

3.9 

3.6 

Craftsmen 

16.0 

15.3 

16.9 

Operatives 

29.2 

23.6 

36.6 

Service  Workers 

10.2 

11.3 

8.8 

Unskilled  Laborers 

7.3 

6.7 

8.1 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

763 

432 

331 

of  business  area,  and  two  classes  of  industrial  area.  These  classes 
form  an  approximate  hierarchy  of  the  desirability  of  different 
areas  of  the  city  as  a  place  of  residence  j  as  such,  they  serve  as  an 
index  of  the  social  class  of  the  people  living  in  them.  As  shown  in 
Table  3,  non-Catholics  are  more  heavily  concentrated  than 
Catholics  in  the  better  residential  districts.  They  are  also  propor- 
tionally more  numerous  than  Catholics  in  the  business  districts. 
On  the  other  hand,  Catholics  are  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
industrial  districts.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Catholics  are  less 
favorably  located  than  non-Catholics  in  terms  of  residential  area. 
Reflecting  their  larger  family  size,  the  average  Catholic  house- 
hold in  the  Norristown  sample  numbered  4.2  persons  compared  to 
an  average  size  of  3.4  persons  for  non-Catholic  units.  Despite 
these  differences,  the  average  number  of  rooms  in  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  households  was  the  same,  6.8.  This  similarily  in 
house  size  coupled  with  the  dissimilarity  in  average  number  of 
household  members  results  in  a  greater  degree  of  crowding  in 
Catholic  than  in  non-Catholic  households.  Slightly  more  than  62 
per  cent  of  the  Catholic  units  but  only  40  per  cent  of  the  non- 
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Table  3 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  RELIGION  AND  RESIDENTIAL  AREA 


Type  of  District 

Total 

Non-Catholics 

Catholics 

Residential  Area 

A 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

B  and  BA 

10.9 

13.3 

8.1 

C 

23.2 

24.2 

21.9 

D 

17.2 

13.7 

21.9 

Total  Residence 

54.0 

53.7 

54.7 

Business  Area 

Local 

11.1 

11.0 

11.2 

Secondary 
Main 

13.7 
3.6 

15.2 
4.9 

11.8 
1.6 

Total  Business 

28.4 

31.1 

24.6 

Industrial  Area 

Light 

Heavy 

Total  Industrial 

14.9 

2.7 

17.6 

13.0 

2.2 

15.2 

17.3 
3.4 

20.7 

Total  Per  Cent 

1 

LOO.O 

LOO.O 

lOO.O 

Total  Number 

J 

326 

^69 

557 

Catholic  units  had  a  ratio  of  more  than  one-half  person  per  room. 
Use  of  these  data  on  persons-per-room  as  an  index  of  social  class, 
therefore,  supports  the  earlier  indications  that  the  Catholic  seg- 
ment of  the  Norristown  population  occupies  on  the  average  a 
lower  social  class  position  than  do  non-Catholics.  They  have  had 
less  education,  work  in  lower  ranking  occupations,  and  live  in  less 
desirable  residential  areas  and  under  more  crowded  housing 
conditions. 

The  first  of  the  cultural  characteristics  to  be  considered  centers 
on  the  home:  marriage  patterns  and  size  of  family.  A  marked 
similarity  exists  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  Avith  respect 
to  the  proportion  of  single  persons  in  the  total,  about  1 5  per  cent 
in  both  groups.  Two-thirds  of  the  non-Catholics  were  married 
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compared  to  three-quarters  of  the  CathoUcs.  This  differential  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  older  average  age  of  the  non-Catholics, 
which  in  turn  results  in  a  higher  percentage  of  widowed  persons 
among  the  non-Catholics  than  among  the  Catholics,  13  per  cent 
compared  to  seven  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  Church's  teachings 
with  respect  to  divorce,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  only  1 .4 
per  cent  of  the  Catholics  in  the  sample  were  divorced  compared 
to  2.5  per  cent  of  the  non- Catholics.  Almost  an  equal  per  cent  of 
persons  in  both  groups  were  separated,  2.9  and  2.5  per  cent.  The 
data  on  divorce  do  not  indicate  how  many  of  those  who  were 
married  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  had  previously  been  divorced. 


Table  4 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MARRIED  PERSONS  45  YEARS 
OLD  AND  OVER,  BY  RELIGION,  BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN,  AND  BY  NUMBER 

OF  SIBLINGS 


Non- 

Total 

Non- 

Total 

Italian 

Italian 

Sample 

Catholics 

Catholics 

Catholics 

Catholics 

Number  of 

Children 

0 

20.2 

24.3 

12.5 

7.5 

18.8 

1-2 

38.8 

43.2 

30.0 

26.8 

33.9 

3-4 

22.7 

21.8 

24.1 

25.4 

22.7 

5  and  Over 

17.5 

9.9 

32.5 

38.7 

24.6 

No  Answer 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.6 

— 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

346 

226 

120 

67 

53 

Number  of 

Siblings 

0 

7.5 

9.3 

4.1 

3.0 

5.7 

1-2 

26.0 

28.0 

22.5 

26.8 

17.0 

3-4 

26.2 

24.2 

32.5 

26.9 

39.6 

5  and  Over 

36.1 

36.2 

35.8 

38.8 

32.0 

No  Answer 

3.2 

2.3 

5.1 

4.5 

5.7 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

346 

226 

120 

67 

53 
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With  respect  to  average  family  size,  the  data  in  Table  4  con- 
clusively show  that  Catholics  have  more  children  than  do  non- 
Catholics.^  In  order  to  compare  the  two  groups  on  the  basis  of 
completed  families,  the  married  respondents  forty-five  years  and 
older  were  considered  separately.  In  this  category,  proportionately 
twice  as  many  non-Catholics  as  Catholics  reported  no  children. 
Completed  families  with  only  one  or  two  children  constituted 
45  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics  and  30  per  cent  of  the  Cathohcs. 
By  contrast  almost  one-third  of  the  Catholics,  but  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics  had  families  of  five  children  or  more. 

From  the  Survey  data  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  fertility  of 
the  present  generation  of  Norristonians  with  that  of  their  parent 
generation.  The  members  of  the  older  generation  were  not,  of 
course,  all  Norristonians.  This  comparison  is  also  restricted  to 
those  units  which  have  already  completed  their  families.  Both 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  groups  experienced  generational  de- 
clines in  fertility,  but  the  decline  was  more  pronounced  for 
non-Catholics.  The  average  non-Cathohc  family  declined  from 
6.7  members  in  the  older  generation  to  4.0  in  the  younger  one, 
while  for  Catholics  the  average  decreased  from  6. 8to  5.6  members. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance  at  church,  comparison  between 
religious  groups  is  not  very  meaningful.  Certainly  the  Catholics 
should  not  be  contrasted  with  all  non-Catholics,  including  Secu- 
lars, who  profess  no  religion,  and  Jews,  whose  services  have 
traditionally  been  more  home-  than  synagogue-centered.  Com- 
parison with  the  Protestant  group  alone  is  not  much  more  satis- 
factory, for  they  do  not  have  the  strict  and  universal  obligation 
binding  all  to  attend  at  least  one  service  each  week,  in  the  way 
that  Catholics  do.  Therefore,  the  implications  of  non-attendance 
at  weekly  services  are  quite  different  for  the  two  groups.  Witliin 
these  limitations,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  21.5  per  cent  of  the 

^  For  more  detailed  discussion  of  religious  differentials  in  fertility, 
see  Anne  Lee,  "Differential  Fertility  in  Norristown  in  1952,"  pp.  121-133 
in  this  volume. 
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Catholics  in  the  sample  freely  admitted  that  they  do  not  go  to 
Mass  every  Sunday,  while  19.4  per  cent  of  the  Protestants  re- 
ported that  they  do  not  go  to  church  at  all.  The  data  do  confirm 
the  widely  accepted  observation  that  women  attend  more 
frequently  than  men,  among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

A  religiously  mixed  marriage  may  be  defined  as  one  in  which 
one  partner  professes  one  religious  preference  while  the  other 
partner  professes  a  different  religion  or  none  at  all.  Most  of  the 
mixed  marriages  in  the  sample  population  exist  between  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  partners.  There  were  681  marriages  reported 
among  the  802  completed  schedules.  Of  the  669  marriages  for 
which  the  religious  status  of  both  partners  is  known,  1 1  per  cent 
were  mixed  marriages.  Of  these  74  mixed  marriages,  66  were 
between  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  In  each  of  the  other  eight 
cases,  one  of  the  partners  was  a  Secular. 

The  survey  data  reveal  the  life-long  religious  status  of  1,465 
persons,  that  is,  their  present  religion  and  that  in  which  they  were 
raised.  Of  this  number  58  changes  of  religion  were  reported  (4 
per  cent).  These  58  changes  in  religion  resulted  from  24  conver- 
sions to  Catholicism  by  Protestants,  21  conversions  to  Protestantism 
(17  by  Catholics,  one  by  a  Jew,  and  three  by  Seculars),  and  two 
conversions  to  Judaism  by  Catholics.  Eleven  persons  became 
Seculars.  Among  these  58  conversions,  there  is  evidence  that  27 
represented  changes  in  religion  on  the  part  of  one  marriage  partner 
due  to  marriage  to  a  person  of  a  different  religion.  Among  these, 
only  five  persons  raised  as  Catholics  reported  changing  their 
religion  for  such  a  reason.  Twenty-one  of  the  27  cases  were 
Protestants,  20  of  whom  had  converted  to  Catholicism.  One 
person  reported  herself  as  having  been  raised  as  Jewish  and 
having  changed  to  Protestant  upon  marriage.  Of  the  121  single 
respondents  in  the  sample,  only  one  reported  a  change  of  religion. 
This  fact  strengthens  the  assumption  that  most  of  the  changes 
which  occurred  among  couples  took  place  for  reasons  associated 
with  the  marriage  itself.  Together,  these  data  suggest  the  greater 
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tendency  of  Catholics  who  marry  non-Cathohcs  to  remain  as 
CathoHcs  and  the  greater  willingness  of  non-Cathohcs  to  convert 
to  Catholicism  upon  marrying  a  Catholic  person. 

Politically,  Norristown  is  a  heavily  Republican  community. 
This  Republican  tradition  is  reflected  in  the  findings  of  the  House- 
hold Survey.  Almost  three-quarters  of  the  active  voters  in  the 
sample  population  reported  themselves  as  registered  Repubhcansj 
only  19  per  cent  were  Democrats,  and  the  remaining  seven  per 
cent  did  not  report  any  party  affiliation.  With  respect  to  rehgious 
differentials,  the  data  in  Table  5  show  that  non-Catholics  are 
more  strongly  Republican  than  are  Catholics,  though  for  both 
groups  Democrats  are  heavily  outnumbered.  Almost  four-fifths 
of  the  non-Catholics  reported  affiliation  with  the  Republican 
party  compared  to  only  two  thirds  of  the  Cathohcs.  By  contrast, 
relatively  twice  as  many  Catholics  as  non-Catholics  were  regis- 
tered Democrats.  While  this  religious  differential  exists,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  it  is  more  a  function  of  economic  and  ethnic 
factors  than  it  is  of  religion  per  se. 

Another  of  the  cultural  characteristics  on  which  the  two 
religious  groups  in  Norristown  can  be  compared  is  membership 
in  voluntary  associations.  These  are  of  various  kinds:  religious. 

Table  5 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTIVE  VOTERS,  BY  RELIGION 
AND  POLITICAL  PARTY 

Non- 
Total  Non-  Total  Italian         Italian 
Sample      Catholics    Catholics     Catholics    Catholics 


Republican 

74.5 

79.1 

67.5 

61.6 

72.9 

Democratic 

18.7 

13.3 

26.8 

55.5 

21.0 

No  Party 

2.1 

2.7 

1.2 

0.9 

1.5 

No  Answer 

4.7 

4.9 

4.5 

4.2 

4.6 

Total  Per  Cent         100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Total  Number  615  569  246  117  129 
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ethnic  or  national  (especially  among  the  Italians),  beneficial, 
service,  fraternal,  and  purely  social.  Two  facts  stand  out  from  the 
analysis  of  the  data.  First  is  the  large  number  of  different 
associations  5  well  over  two  hundred  were  reported  by  the  respon- 
dents in  the  Survey.  The  second  is  the  high  percentage  of  respon- 
dents who  are  members  of  no  association  (46  per  cent)  or  of  only 


Table  6 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  RELIGION 
AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Total 

Non- 

Total 

Italian 

Sample 

Catholics 

Catholics 

Catholics 

Number  of  Association 

Memberships 
0 

46.4 

44.3 

49.0 

48.5 

1 

29.2 

29.0 

29.7 

29.0 

2 

12.5 

11.5 

13.6 

15.8 

3 

5.5 

7.0 

3.5 

3.1 

4 

2.6 

3.1 

2.0 

2.1 

5  and  Over 

3.2 

4.5 

1.4 

0.5 

No  Answer 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

801 

453 

348 

190 

Average  Number 
of  Meetings  per 
Month 

0 

23.7 

19.4 

29.9 

24.5 

Under  1 

24.2 

26.5 

20.8 

26.5 

1-1.9 

23.7 

24.2 

23.1 

28.5 

2-2.9 

9.1 

8.0 

10.8 

8.2 

3-3.9 

4.4 

6.6 

1.1 

1.0 

4-4.9 

6.8 

6.6 

6.8 

5.1 

5  and  Over 

6.5 

7.9 

3.6 

3.1 

No  Answer 

1.6 

0.8 

2.9 

3.1 

Total  Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Number 

430 

253 

177 

98 
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one  (29  per  cent).  As  the  data  in  Table  6  show,  this  is  true  of  both 
Cathohc  and  non-Cathohcs,  although  a  somewhat  higher  per- 
centage of  Catholics  than  of  non-Catholics  do  not  belong  to  any 
association.  At  the  level  of  one  and  two  association  memberships, 
the  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  groups  are  very  similar.  At  all 
higher  levels  of  association  membership,  however,  the  per  cent  of 
non-Catholics  exceeds  that  of  Cathohcs,  attesting  to  the  somewhat 
higher  rate  of  participation  in  the  formal  associations  of  the 
community  by  the  non-Catholic  segment  of  the  population. 
Further  illustrating  the  lower  level  of  Cathohc  participation  in 
associations  are  the  data  on  attendance  at  meetings  by  those  who 
belong  to  associations.  These  show  a  non-attendance  rate  of  50 
per  cent  among  Catholics  as  compared  to  only  20  per  cent  among 
non-Catholics.  At  the  other  extreme,  almost  eight  per  cent  of  the 
non- Catholics,  but  only  four  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  attended  an 
average  of  five  or  more  meetings  per  month.  Thus  Catholics  both 
belong  to  fewer  associations  than  do  non-Catholics  and,  among 
those  who  do  belong,  participate  less  frequently  in  the  association 
meetings. 

The  last  of  the  cultural  characteristics  being  considered  in  this 
section  embraces  a  number  of  leisure-time  acti\'ities,  including 
the  reading  of  newspapers,  the  amount  of  time  spent  listening  to 
the  radio  and  watching  television,  frequency  of  attendance  at 
movies,  and  the  way  in  which  the  respondents  spent  their  vaca- 
tions the  year  preceding  the  Survey.  Catholics  do  not  seem  to  differ 
markedly  from  non-Catholics  with  respect  to  these  activities. 
Forty  per  cent  of  non-Catholics  and  42  per  cent  of  the  Cathohcs 
regularly  read  only  one  daily  newspaper.  A  larger  proportion  of 
non-Catholics  than  of  Catholics  profess  to  read  two  or  more  daily 
papers.  This  may  reflect  the  higher  educational  level  of  the  non- 
Catholic  group.  The  groups  are  approximately  the  same  >'S'itli 
respect  to  reading  Sunday  papers.  Catholics  listen  to  the  radio  on 
the  average  of  1 .8  hours  each  day,  non-Catholics,  1.7  hours.  In  the 
use    of   television,    however,    there    is    a    greater    discrepancy. 
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Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  non-Catholics,  but  only  15.5  per  cent  of 
the  Catholics,  said  they  do  not  watch  television  at  all.  Further,  on 
the  average,  the  Catholics  watch  television  over  2.6  hours  a  day, 
as  compared  to  less  than  2.1  hours  for  the  non-Catholics.  Atten- 
dance at  movies  is  almost  identical  for  both  groups,  and  very  low 
in  each  case.  Those  who  do  not  attend  at  all  constitute  42.2 
per  cent  and  42.9  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics  and  the  Catholics, 
respectively.  Weekly  attendance  was  reported  by  10.1  and  9.5 
per  cent  of  the  two  groups,  respectively.  When  asked,  "Did  you 
take  a  vacation  last  year?"  57  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics  and 
43  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  replied,  "No."  Those  who  said  they 
spent  their  vacation  at  home  constituted  1 1  per  cent  and  1 3  per 
cent  of  the  two  groups,  respectively. 

One  of  the  hypotheses  of  this  study  is  that  the  ethnic  (or  racial) 
factor  is  more  decisive  than  the  religious  factor  in  explaining 
group  differences  in  behavior.  More  specifically,  it  was  felt  that 
many  of  the  differences  observed  between  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  large  Italian  popula- 
tion among  the  Catholics.  Similarly,  controlling  for  race  among  the 
non-Catholics  would  undoubtedly  show  that  the  relatively  large 
Negro  group  (almost  16  per  cent  of  the  non-Catholics)  differs 
considerably  from  the  white  group.  Work  has  not  yet  been 
completed  to  test  this  hypothesis  fully.  The  results  obtained  to 
date  are,  however,  summarized  below. 

'  In  education  a  strong  similarity  exists  between  white  non- 
Catholics  and  non- Italian  Catholics  on  the  one  hand  and  between 
Italian  Catholics  and  Negro  non-Catholics  on  the  other.  (See 
Table  1 .)  The  contrast  between  the  two  pairs  of  groups  is  marked. 
In  other  words,  with  respect  to  level  of  schooling,  the  non- 
Italian  Catholics  more  closely  resemble  the  white  non-Catholics 
than  their  Italian  co-religionists. 

On  the  residential  variable,  the  results  are  striking  when  the 
Catholic  group  is  controlled  for  the  Italians,  The  non-Italian 
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Catholics  resemble  the  non-Catholics  (uncontrolled  for  race)  more 
closely  than  they  do  the  Italian  Catholics,  in  eight  of  the  ten 
residential  categories.  (One  of  the  other  two  categories  has  no 
Catholics  in  it  at  all,  while  in  the  tenth  all  three  groups  are 
closely  ranked.)  This  phenomenon  undoubtedly  not  only  reflects 
the  concentration  of  Italians  in  one  section  of  the  borough,  but 
also  shows  that  the  areas  where  they  are  concentrated  rank 
noticeably  lower  on  the  residential  scale  than  the  areas  in  which 
the  other  groups  in  Norristown  live.  Negroes,  for  the  most  part, 
are  displacing  the  Italians  as  the  latter  move  to  other  parts  of  the 
borough. 

Regarding  incidence  of  crowding  in  living  quarters  (the 
persons-per-room  ratio),  it  has  already  been  shown  that  Cathohcs 
rank  lower  than  non-Catholics.  When  the  former  group  is  con- 
trolled for  the  Italian  segment,  at  four  of  the  six  points  on  the 
persons-per-room  scale  the  non-Italian  Catholic  percentages  are 
closer  to  those  of  the  non-Catholic  group,  and  at  each  of  the  other 
points  the  non-Italian  Catholic  differs  in  the  direction  of  the  non- 
CathoHc  percentage. 

On  the  important  variable  of  fertility,  the  interaction  of  the 
ethnic  and  the  rehgious  factors  is  particularly  interesting.  Among 
the  completed  families,  four  size  divisions  can  be  made:  those 
with  no  children,  those  with  one  or  two,  three  or  four,  and  finally 
those  with  five  or  more  children.  At  the  level  of  least  fertility, 
both  segments  of  the  Catholic  group  show  smaller  percentages 
than  the  non-Catholics,  but  the  gap  between  the  non-Catholics 
and  the  non-Italian  Catholics  is  smaller  than  that  between  the 
latter  and  the  Italian  Catholics.  At  the  one-  and  two-child  level, 
the  non-Italian  Catholic  percentage  is  again  between  the  other 
two,  but  slightly  closer  to  the  Italian  percentage.  The  non-Italian 
Catholics  retain  their  middle  position  at  each  of  the  higher  fer- 
tility levels,  at  one  of  which  (5  or  4  children),  they  are  closer  to 
the  non-Catholics,  and  at  the  other  are  almost  half-way  between 
the  other  two  groups.  Briefly,  in  the  over-all  picture  of  fertility, 
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the  non-Italian  Catholic  patterns  more  nearly  resemble  the  non- 
Catholic  than  the  Italian  Catholic  patterns. 

In  the  matter  of  political  affiliation  there  is  a  change.  As  shown 
in  Table  5,  all  three  groups  are  strongly  Republican,  and  the 
non-Catholics  more  so  than  the  Catholics j  but  the  non-Italian 
Catholic  patterns  here  show  a  greater  disparity  from  the  dominant 
group  than  do  the  Italian  Catholic  patterns.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  why.  The  Irish  immigrants,  presumably,  had  turned  to 
the  Democratic  party  in  Norristown  as  they  had  done  in  most  of 
the  Eastern  cities  where  they  settled  (but  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Norristown).  The  Italians  did  not.  The  latter  may  have  found  it 
more  expedient  to  conform  politically  to  the  dominant  group. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  were  reacting  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  who 
are  said  to  have  received  their  Italian  brethren  with  something 
less  than  open-hearted  hospitality. 

Finally  in  the  matter  of  associational  memberships,  the  only 
consistent  pattern  that  appears  shows  that  non-Catholics  are 
slightly  greater  "joiners"  than  Catholics,  Avith  smaller  percen- 
tages at  the  levels  of  no  membership,  one  membership  and  two, 
and  higher  percentages  at  each  level  from  three  memberships 
on  up.  (See  Table  6.)  As  between  the  Italian  and  the  non- Italian 
Catholics,  there  appears  no  consistent  pattern  at  all.  The  same  is 
true  concerning  frequency  of  attendance  at  meetings. 

First  results  of  the  analysis  made  in  this  preliminary  report  do 
not  support  the  original  hypothesis  that  Catholics  in  Norristown 
do  not  differ  from  non-Catholics  with  respect  to  demographic 
characteristics,  class  position,  and  culture.  As  the  analysis  has 
shown,  compared  to  non-Catholics,  Catholics  on  the  whole  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  foreign-born  and  a  lower  percentage  of 
non-whites,  are  younger  on  the  average,  and  have  a  lower  sex 
ratio.  As  indexed  by  education,  occupation,  area  of  residence,  and 
crowding  conditions,  the  Cathohcs  as  a  group  were  consistently 
found  to  occupy  a  lower  class  position  than  the  non-CathoHcs. 
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Finally,  with  respect  to  such  ciilturally  influenced  factors  as 
family  size,  intermarriage,  conversion,  political  behavior,  and 
associational  membership,  the  data  also  showed  the  Cathohcs  to 
differ  as  a  group  from  the  non-Catholics.  Together,  then,  these 
findings  suggest  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Catholic  segment  of  the 
Norristown  population  does  differ  from  the  non-Catholic  group 
with  respect  to  demographic  characteristics,  class  position,  and 
cultural  values. 

More  detailed,  but  as  yet  incomplete  analysis  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  differentials  cited  above  are  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  Catholic  population. 
Analyses  designed  to  ascertain  the  relative  effects  of  rehgion  and 
of  ethnicity  show  that  differences  between  the  non-Catholic  and 
the  Catholic  groups  in  education,  residential  area,  crowded  h\T.ng 
conditions,  and  (partly)  fertility  seem  to  be  accounted  for  more  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Catholics  belong  to  the  more 
recent  immigrant  group  of  Italians,  than  by  the  factor  of  religion 
alone.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  political  behavior  of  these 
people;  but  even  for  it,  some  factor  other  than  rehgion  probably 
explains  why  a  considerably  smaller  percentage  of  non-Itahan 
Catholics  than  of  Italian  Cathohcs  belong  to  the  Republican 
Party.  These  preliminary  analyses  which  have  controlled  for  the 
ethnic  factor  suggest,  then,  that  with  ethnic  origin  held  constant 
the  original  hypothesis  is  supported:  Cathohcs  as  a  distinct 
religious  group  do  not  appear  to  differ  significantly  from  non- 
Catholics  in  that  behavior  and  those  attitudes  which  are  not 
religiously  oriented. 

ACCULTURATION  AMONG  THE  JEWS  OF  NORRISTOWN 
Simon  D.  Messing 

At  mid-century,  the  Jewish  community  of  Norristown  com- 
prised under  two  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Although  few 
in  number,  this  minority  group  differed  significantly  from  the 
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larger  commimity  with  respect  to  such  variables  as  occupational 
composition  and  social  participation.  In  order  to  study  such  differ- 
entials more  completely  and  to  evaluate  more  fully  the  position 
of  the  Jewish  group  in  the  Norristown  community,  this  analysis 
of  the  historical  development,  demographic  characteristics,  and 
acculturation  of  the  Jewish  community  is  undertaken. 

Various  sources  of  data  provide  the  basis  for  this  investigation. 
At  the  time  of  this  study,  the  Jews  of  Norristown  numbered  only 
between  600-700  individuals,  concentrated  in  244  households. 
This  made  it  possible  to  conduct  a  demographic  census  of  the 
universe  of  households  without  recourse  to  sampling.  Moreover, 
the  Rabbi- Director  of  the  single  Jewish  Center  in  Norristown, 
who  had  himself  been  exposed  to  sociological  training,  had  con- 
ducted a  census  in  1 943  which  was  available  as  a  nucleus  for  this 
study.  This  census  was  brought  up  to  date  for  purposes  of  this 
investigation. 

The  census  materials,  in  addition  to  including  such  routine 
data  as  the  age,  education,  occupation,  and  birthplace  of  the 
family  members,  also  contained  information  on  migration  ex- 
perience, kinship  ties,  membership  in  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
organizations,  extent  of  selected  rehgious  practices  in  the  home, 
and  languages  spoken  at  home.  The  validity  of  the  data  can  be 
considered  high.  For  the  previous  decade,  the  Rabbi  and  his 
staff  diligently  followed  up  every  rumor  of  a  Jewish  family 
moving  in  to  the  areaj  Christian  ministers  had  referred  potential 
congregants  to  him.  Social  affihations  of  all  kinds  among  all  groups 
in  Norristown  were  so  chmrch  identified,  if  not  actually  church 
related,  that  it  was  very  unhkely  that  anyone  could  be  excluded 
from  the  enumeration.  The  final  results  of  the  up-dated  census 
indicated  that  the  total  count  of  all- Jewish  households,  that  is, 
households  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  either  considered 
themselves  Jewish  or  were  so  considered  by  common  consent  of 
the  townspeople,  was  210.  The  total  count  of  mixed  households, 
ones  in  which  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  was  non- Jewish  by 
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descent,  was  54.  In  all,  therefore,  244  households  comprise  the 
Jewish  community. 

The  quantitative  data  derived  from  such  census  materials  were 
supplemented  by  25  life  histories,  particularly  career  hves.  The 
materials  reported  on  in  this  report  draw  largely  on  these  hfe 
histories.  The  purpose  of  these  personal  histories  was  to  add 
qualitative  data — and  therefore  psychological  depth — to  the 
quantitative,  demographic  material,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  check. 
Though  the  interviews  were  as  unstructured  as  possible,  an  inter- 
view guide  was  designed  to  obtain  comparative  data.  It  em- 
phasized family  relations,  migration,  occupational  and  social 
adjustment  as  well  as  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  values. 

Standard  anthropological  techniques  were  followed.  The  older 
persons  were  interviewed  first,  for  fear  that  they  may  pass  away 
and  data  be  lost  irretrievably.  Their  memories  were  often  aston- 
ishingly good  for  their  early  years  of  life,  but  lapsed  for  their 
middle  years,  so  that  follow-ups  with  children  and  grandchildren 
served  as  checks  and  recruited  hfe  histories  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Care  was  taken  to  include  representation  of  females  j 
German  and  Russian-born  immigrants j  urban  and  rural  early 
environment;  reform,  conservative,  and  orthodox;  "learned"  and 
not;  educated  or  not;  various  occupations  and  residence-types; 
and  while  the  attempt  was  made  to  include  all  indi\dduals  pro- 
minent in  Norristown  economic,  occupational,  and  civic  Hfe, 
persons  of  lower  status  were  also  represented. 

To  obtain  data  on  "social  adjustment,"  the  question,  "Do  you 
think  Norristown  is  now  a  better  or  worse  place  to  hve  in?"  was 
always  asked.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  establishing  rapport, 
though  some  individuals  responded  more  slowly  than  others.  Some 
of  the  latter,  especially  the  older  or  more  isolated  individuals,  grew 
to  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  self-revelation  and  volunteered 
aid  in  "getting  the  facts  straight." 

Rapport  was  obtained  in  various  ways,  changing  as  the  number 
of  social  and  personal  relations  increased.  It  developed  that  the 
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Jewish  Center  was  in  need  of  a  qualified  person  to  lead  a  dis- 
cussion group  and  to  act  as  advisor  to  the  teen-age  group  of  the 
local  United  Synagogue  Youth.  I  was  appointed  to  this  position, 
thereby  taking  on,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  community,  the 
role  of  participant  observer.  This  relationship  provided  an  identi- 
fication with  the  local  community  that  proved  most  useful  in 
gaining  entree  into  the  homes  of  the  subjects  of  this  study.  Most 
important,  it  facilitated  entree  into  those  homes  not  affiliated 
with  the  Center,  for  even  these  families  had  a  positive  attitude 
toward  the  Center,  largely  because  of  its  participation  in  inter- 
faith  activities  and  such  diverse  community  projects  as  Mental 
Health  and  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile. 

Migration  from  Philadelphia  in  the  1870's  accounted  for  the 
first  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Norristown  area.  Many  continued  to 
maintain  social  and  religious  ties  with  relatives  in  Philadelphia, 
while  establishing  personal  and  business  ties  on  a  non-sectarian 
basis  in  Norristown.  Most  of  these  early  Jewish  residents  were  of 
German  origin.  A  decade  later  followed  the  East  European  Jews, 
who  soon  became  founding  fathers  of  a  minyan — quorum  of 
ten  men  required  for  religious  services}  a  mutual  aid  society  for 
those  in  sudden  personal  needj  a  burial  ground}  and  a  Cheder 
rehgious  school  for  the  boys.  They  also  sponsored  a  ritual  slaugh- 
terer {shochet) — circumcisor  {mohel).  One  of  the  attractions  the 
Norristown  area  held  for  German  and  for  Yiddish-speaking  Jews 
were  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  who  then  inhabited  the 
area  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present.  The  farmers  were 
pleased  by  this  hnguistic  facility,  and  sound  trade  relations  were 
soon  estabhshed. 

The  first  record  of  high-level  inter-ethnic  participation  occurred 
in  the  1880's  when  Simon  Pagel,  one  of  the  first  German  Jews 
to  own  a  shoe  store  on  Main  Street  where  his  brother  had  pre- 
viously opened  a  men's  store,  became  an  active  member  of  the 
local  Republican  Party,   and  in  the  early   1890's  was  elected 

N.S.-K 
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Borough  Treasurer  of  Norristown.  One  of  his  closest  personal 
friends  was  a  non-Jewish,  German  brewer  named  Adam  Scheidt, 
who  had  been  born  in  the  same  region  from  where  the  Pagel 
family  came. 

Meanwhile  the  intra-ethnic  ties  of  the  Pagel  family,  and  other 
German  Jews,  continued  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  were 
members  of  the  Reform  Congregation  Adaih  Jeshurun.  Many  of 
their  personal  habits  perplexed  the  East  European  Jews  in  Norris- 
town: Simon  Pagel  owned  several  dogs  as  pets 5  members  of  the 
family  went  foxhunting  on  horseback,  and  belonged  to  the 
Norristown  Rifle  Club.  Justin  Pagel  married  the  Catholic  nurse 
who  had  cared  for  his  father  dinging  a  serious  illness.  It  was  the 
first  local  break  with  the  particular  taboo  against  intermarriage. 
But  a  generation  later,  in  1949,  the  acculturation  of  the  East 
European  Jews  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  gifted  Justin  Pagel 
was  permitted  to  design  and  bmld  the  holy  ark  for  the  new 
Jewish  Community  Center. 

By  the  time  of  this  study  34  of  the  total  of  244  Jewish  house- 
holds in  Norristown  consisted  of  units  in  which  either  the  husband 
or  the  wife  was  non- Jewish  by  descent.  These  mixed  households 
required  a  variety  of  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  feimily 
members.  The  general  esteem  in  which  the  Center  is  held  has 
probably  contributed  to  the  number  of  conversions  to  Judaism  in 
recent  years.  However,  not  all  such  marriages  end  in  conversion 
of  the  other  partner  to  Judaism.  The  tensions  of  such  marriages 
are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  differentials  in  childlessness 
that  characterize  the  mixed  marriages  as  compared  to  the  all- 
Jewish  marriages.  One  third  of  the  units  with  only  one  Jewish 
partner  are  childless  j  by  contrast  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  all- 
Jewish  couples  are  without  children.  Local  legend  among  the 
Center  members  has  it  that  while  love  will  cross  rehgious  boun- 
daries into  wedlock,  the  decision  on  how  to  bring  up  children  is 
so  difficult  that  many  take  the  "easy"  way  out  by  not  having 
any  children.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prior  to  1920,  most 
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of  the  intermarriages  that  occurred  were  with  Protestants.  More 
of  the  recent  intermarriages,  however,  are  with  Cathohcsj  it 
is  these  marriages  which  account  for  nearly  all  of  the  children 
of  mixed  marriages,  and  these  children  tend  to  be  raised  as 
Cathohcs. 

The  early  Jewish  East  European  immigrants  had  greater  cultural 
obstacles  to  overcome  than  the  German  Jews.  Most  Jews  who  left 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  1880's  had  lived  in  a  rural  environment. 
Immigration  to  America  involved  urbanization  as  well  as  wester- 
nization. At  that  time  most  of  them  had  no  relatives  from  whom 
they  could  borrow,  and  ownership  of  a  store  seemed  a  distant 
goal.  Few  had  any  formal,  non-sectarian  education,  but  their 
knowledge  of  various  Slavic  languages  was  an  asset  in  trading  with 
the  factory  employees  in  the  Norristown  area.  Two  decades  later 
the  sons  of  the  more  successful  East  European  immigrants  began 
to  attend  college,  medical  school,  and  law  school. 

By  1 895,  the  few  German  Jewish  f amihes  were  outnumbered 
by  the  45  East  European  Jewish  families  who  had  organized  an 
orthodox  congregation  the  year  before,  named  ^''Tiferes  Israel.'''* 
It  was  a  social-educational  rather  than  a  religious  cleavage  that 
divided  this  congregation.  Carrying  over  a  pre-immigration 
pattern,  1 5  of  these  f amihes  considered  themselves  of  a  superior 
class  based  on  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  learning  and  family  pride 
and  regarded  the  other  30  families  as  common  rustic,  and  of  no 
special  distinction.  Today  this  pattern  is  almost  entirely  forgotten 
by  the  first  generation,  and  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  their  children 
if  they  are  told  about  it  at  all. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  occupational  mobility  of  the  East 
European  Jews  took  the  form  of  diversification  of  economic 
activities.  Some  worked  in  a  pretzel  factory^  some  as  slitters  in  one 
of  the  shirt  factories  5  a  few  even  as  mechanics  and  one  as  black- 
smith— a  trade  he  had  learned  in  rural  Russia. 

The  rural  aspects  of  the  wider  Norristown  area  attracted  a 
number  of  relatives  then  living  in  crowded  conditions  on  the  South 
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side  of  Philadelphia.  Many  first  came  as  summer  boarders,  or 
when  their  health  required  a  vacation  from  the  sweatshops  of  the 
city,  and  decided  Norristown  was  a  healthier  and  also  less 
sharply  competitive  place  to  raise  a  family. 

The  dominant  pattern  of  the  first  comers  to  Norristown  was  to 
inhabit  a  small  apartment  above  the  httle  store  on  Main  Street. 
This  is  rare  now.  Nearly  all  the  self-employed  immigrant  genera- 
tion proprietors  own  homes  some  distance  from  the  store.  In  fact 
they  are  home-owners  more  often  than  many  of  the  still  striigg- 
hng  American  born  professionals,  who  often  hve  in  rented 
apartments,  although  some  have  been  forced  by  the  shortage  of 
apartments  to  invest  in  a  house,  of  course  heavily  mortgaged. 
There  is  no  "ghetto"  despite  the  small  area  of  Norristown  and  the 
concentrated  ethnic  social  life.  Every  part  except  the  Italian 
populated  "East  End"  has  Jewish  residents. 

While  orthodox  behefs  were  still  prevalent,  certain  basic 
pillars  of  orthodox  law  and  practice  were  falling  into  disuse.  One 
of  the  first  was  abandonment  of  the  monthly  ritual  bath  by 
women  {Mikva).  A  pillar  of  ethnic  particularism  was  the  obser- 
vance of  food  taboos  {Kashrut).  This  complex  has  been  quietly 
abandoned  by  the  great  majority,  despite  the  Conservative 
affiliation  which  retains  Kashrut  officially.  Even  most  of  the 
immigrant  generation  is  in  the  non-observant  category.  Only  20 
per  cent  of  the  Jewish  famihes  patronize  the  sole,  local  kosher 
butcher,  and  half  of  this  group  does  not  bother  to  prepare  the 
meat  ritually  in  the  home.  These  data  check  wdth  information 
obtained  from  this  butcher.  He  states  that  he  could  not  earn  a 
livehhood  if  he  had  no  grocery  department,  or  if  his  non-Jewish 
customers  abandoned  him.  He  claims  that  when  he  first  came  to 
Norristown  in  1922,  the  Jewish  population  amounted  to  only 
one-third  its  present  size,  yet  supported  tln-ee  kosher  butchers  of 
whom  none  needed  a  grocery  department.  The  widespread 
abandonment  of  Kashrut^  coinciding  with  increased  activity  at 
the  rehgious  Center,  can  only  be  explained  by  co-existence  of 
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acculturation  with  resistence  to  assimilation.  Most  Jews  of  Norris- 
town  do  not  wish  to  be  amalgamated,  but  they  have  accepted  the 
view  of  the  dominant  Protestant  majority  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  religion  and  the  foods  that  may  be 
eaten.  Observance  of  Kashrut  would  have  proved  embarrassing 
in  high-level  inter-ethnic  participation.  This  may  be  one  reason 
for  its  abandonment. 

The  economic  pressure  to  break  the  Sabbath  was  faced  with 
considerably  greater  psychological  turmoil  by  the  first  store 
owners.  Most  had  guarded  the  Sabbath  during  their  poorest  days 
as  pack-peddlers,  and  the  folklore  was  filled  with  stories  of  haste 
on  Fridays  to  be  home  before  sundown,  and  of  grief  as  well  as 
ingenuity  in  overcoming  the  problem  of  being  caught  in  a 
forsaken  place  among  strangers  on  that  day.  But  the  store-owner 
who  began  on  a  shoestring  knew  that  Saturday  was  payday  in  the 
factories,  and  that  he  would  go  bankrupt  if  he  stayed  closed. 
Despite  the  official  position  of  the  Conservative  organization,  no 
sanctions  are  taken  at  present  against  this  majority  of  Sabbath 
violators  who  include  the  most  respected  members  of  the  Center. 
There  are  frequent  attempts  of  "friendly  persuasion"  with  regard 
to  the  "beauties  of  the  Sabbath,"  but  the  economic  facts  of  life  are 
evident.  At  Saturday  morning  services,  the  retired  grandfather 
and  his  school-age  grandchildren  attend  religious  services,  while 
father  works  in  his  store  or  office. 

Those  who  immigrated  to  the  United  States  as  adults  still 
welcomed  the  periodic  visits  of  the  matchmakers  {shadchen) 
who  had  begun  to  include  Norristown's  Jewish  families  in  their 
itineraries,  equipped  with  large  albums  that  contained  photos  of 
eligible  brides,  exaggerated  descriptions  of  genealogical  distinction, 
and  statements  as  to  dowry.  The  American-born  Jews  vehemently 
rejected  this  institution  as  unromantic,  mercenary,  and  "old- 
country,"  The  institution  was  abandoned  in  Norristown  after  a 
local  judge  denied  the  claim  of  a  shadchen  who  had  sued  a  bride's 
parents  for  his  regular  commission.  But  with  the  exit  of  the 
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shadchen  contact  was  lost  with  the  "folks  from  the  old  home  town" 
{Landsmann)  on  whose  comparative  progress  in  the  new  land 
the  shadchen  had  reported  faithfully. 

"Democracy"  was  the  battle  cry  of  the  American  born  genera- 
tion when  they  insisted,  shortly  before  World  War  I,  that  the 
Reader's  Platform  in  the  Synagogue  (Bimah)  be  moved  all  the 
way  to  the  front  of  the  synagogue  from  its  central  location,  which 
had  been  misused  to  separate  the  wealthier  from  the  poorer 
members.  Thus  the  basis  was  laid  for  the  later  Conservative 
functional  design  and  the  demand  of  the  women  that  segregation 
by  sex  in  religious  worship  be  terminated  and  they  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  balcony  and  participate  alongside  their  menfolk. 

Occupational  mobility  into  professional  careers  was  in  full 
swing  in  the  decade  following  World  War  I.  Not  only  general 
medical  practitioners,  dentists,  and  lawyers,  but  pharmacists, 
obstetricians,  and,  later,  psychiatrists  opened  their  offices.  Few 
of  the  newcomers  to  Norristown  were  immigrants  any  more. 

The  American-born  generation  became  more  dissatisfied  ■with 
the  social  limitations  of  the  orthodox  congregation.  They  wanted 
a  modern  center  that  could  compare  favorably  with  the  most 
progressive  Christian  institutions,  where  dances  could  be  held  as 
well  as  such  activities  as  lectures,  concerts,  youth  clubs,  and  boy 
and  girl  scouts.  In  1915,  they  held  the  first  meeting  to  found  a 
Y.M.H.A.  and  in  February,  1923,  a  Certificate  of  Incorporation 
was  granted  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Montgomery 
County.  The  first  Sunday  School  class  was  graduated  in  1917,  and 
one  of  the  graduates  continued  as  teacher  while  attending  Dickin- 
son Law  School.  The  1926  program  of  the  graduation  exercises 
listed  68  students  in  attendance  in  the  Sunday  School,  but  only  37 
in  the  Hebrew  School. 

The  youngsters'  time  was  taken  up  by  a  number  of  non- 
sectarian  activities.  In  the  early  1920's  a  popular  dancing  school 
for  girls  was  run  by  Miss  Linda  Jones.  House  parties  of  young 
adults  and  teen  agers  became  frequent.  In  the  local  High  School 
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romances  developed  between  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  students  and 
several  marriages  developed. 

The  immigrant  generation,  while  sponsoring  the  progress  of 
their  children,  remained  tied  to  the  economic  struggle  with  the 
same  intensity.  Often  it  was  the  immigrant  woman  who  was  the 
driving  force.  Such  was  the  story  of  Chatlin's  Department  Store. 
Back  in  the  1890's,  a  young  immigrant  girl  fell  in  love  with  one 
of  her  parent's  boarders,  but  refused  to  marry  him  unless  he 
abandoned  his  occupation  of  itinerant  peddler,  and  at  least 
acquired  a  horse  and  wagon.  To  fulfill  her  own  condition  despite 
mutual  poverty,  Ida  went  to  work  as  factory  hand  at  the  Lees 
Mills  in  Bridgeport,  working  a  60-hour  week  for  $4 — despite  her 
parents'  objections.  It  was  then  considered  quite  improper  for  a 
young  girl  to  work  in  a  factory,  particularly  since  her  father 
claimed  status  as  a  "learned  man"  and  her  work- week  included 
Saturday.  But  she  persevered,  married  her  man,  and  devoted  her 
time  and  energies  to  the  small  store  they  soon  opened.  Half  a 
century  later  she  still  took  an  active  interest  in  what  had  become 
the  most  popular  department  store  in  Norristown. 

Farm  fever  gripped  the  Jewish  summer  boarders  periodically 
from  the  first  decade  of  the  century  onward.  Some  bought  cows 
and  horses,  others  raised  poultry,  some  even  farmed  oats,  rye,  and 
other  crops.  There  was  a  sentimental  element  in  some  of  these 
uneconomical  activities,  a  kind  of  nostalgia  for  the  rural  pastures 
of  the  old  country.  But  many  went  bankrupt  or  their  children 
did  not  like  the  isolation  of  farm  life.  Some  eked  out  a  living  by 
taking  in  summer  boarders  themselves,  extending  the  season  into 
the  High  Holy  Days  of  early  autumn  by  offering  religious  services 
on  the  farm.  As  long  as  the  Kashrut-comiplex  was  observed, 
vacationers  were  dependent  on  these  farms,  and  recreational 
demands  were  modest  prior  to  World  War  I. 

In  1936  the  YMHA  and  the  Tiferes  Israel  Synagogue  merged 
and  the  women  abandoned  the  balcony  altogether  during  services. 
The  American-born  Jews,  now  in  full  control,  insisted  on  a  rabbi 
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with  Conservative  rather  than  Orthodox  affihation.  They  wanted 
a  professional  leader  who  would  be  concerned  with  gaining  status 
in  the  inter-ethnic  community  of  Norristown.  In  1945  the 
present  rabbi,  a  graduate  of  the  (Conservative)  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  was  appointed. 

The  "religious  revival"  that  followed  World  War  II  has  been 
fully  utilized.  In  1 948  ground  was  broken  for  the  elaborate  new 
Center.  The  activities  of  the  rabbi  and  his  staff  have  been  multi- 
fold, in  two  directions:  that  of  salvaging  the  intra-ethnic  group, 
yet  promoting  good  inter-ethnic  relations.  The  many  attractions 
of  the  Center,  plus  the  religious  orientation  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Norristown,  have  caused  many  a  "lost  sheep"  to  return  to 
the  flock,  including  a  number  of  "mixed-marrieds"  whose  con- 
version to  Judaism  is  accepted  much  more  readily  than  in  ortho- 
dox days. 

The  intensity  of  the  old  days  is  gone.  The  occupational  and 
inter-ethnic  goals  seem  to  have  been  achieved,  although  often  in 
different  ways  than  originally  expected.  If  there  is  still  a  motiva- 
tion, it  is  one  of  working  cooperatively  for  better  human  rela- 
tions, which  ultimately  can  mean  only  fewer  and  fewer  differen- 
tials in  all  phases  of  culture. 

There  are  not  many  studies  of  other  Jewish  communities  with 
which  direct  comparisons  can  be  made.  Most  such  studies  concern 
themselves  with  specific  problems.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
conducted  in  large  cities.  Few  treat  the  elusive  phenomenon  of 
"social  adjustment"  adequately.  Many  of  them  are  concerned 
with  polemics  regarding  assimilation,  religious  observance,  defense 
agency  work,  or  the  "marginal  man." 

The  closest  approach  to  the  Norristown  study  can  perhaps  be 
found  in  Warner  and  Srole's  The  Social  Systems  of  American 
Ethnic  Groups.  In  Yankee  City,  both  the  Irish  and  the  Jews  had 
abandoned  any  "residential  base"  and  were  therefore  brought 
into  "neighbor"  relations  with  old  American  and  other  ethnic 
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groups.  Like  the  Armenians  in  Yankee  City,  but  unlike  the 
ItaUans,  Greeks,  and  Poles,  the  Jews  had  "burned  their  bridges 
behind  them."  "The  Jewish  wife,  being  of  bourgeois  background, 
emerged  earlier  into  a  participating  role  in  communal  life  than 
other  ethnic  groups."^ 

There  perhaps  lies  a  clue  to  the  high  rate  of  occupational 
mobility  and  high-level  inter-ethnic  participation  found  among 
the  Jews  of  Norristown.  Like  many  other  immigrants  elsewhere 
they  were  a  pre-selected  group  prior  to  their  arrival.  Dissatisfied 
with  conditions  in  Europe  (in  most  cases  economic  conditions), 
they  constituted  a  minority  within  the  Jewish  population  of 
Europe  willing  to  break  with  both  home  ties  and  traditions.  Among 
this  group,  those  dissatisfied  with  conditions  on  the  crowded 
South  Side  of  Philadelphia  to  the  extent  that  they  were  willing 
to  move  to  an  area  where  orthodox  observance  would  be  a  major 
problem  presented  little  resistance  to  change  provided  the 
sacrifice  was  in  the  interest  of  their  major  goal,  that  of  economic 
progress.  The  American-born  generation,  having  roots  in  Norris- 
town and  not  needing  to  strain  as  hard  for  economic  achievement, 
could  devote  its  energies  to  achievement  of  high-level  inter-ethnic 
participation.  Their  children  tend  to  take  both  for  granted. 
Furthermore,  the  latter  are  internalizing  general  American  values, 
such  as  the  American  blend  of  puritanism  and  epicureanism,  and 
the  demand  for  Sunday  School.  This  explains  the  paradox  of  near- 
complete  acculturation  with  resistance  to  "assimilation." 

In  general,  these  data  on  the  acculturation  of  Jews  in  Norris- 
town suggest  several  points  which  are  worthy  of  further  testing: 

1.  In  Norristown  and  many  similar  places,  general  mores 
insist  that  every  person  wear  an  invisible  but  well-known  ethno- 
religious  label.  This  has  slowed  processes  of  total  assimilation 
more  than  any  other  factor. 

2.  The  Jewish  immigrants  and  in-migrants  from  Philadelphia 

^  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Leo  Srole,  The  Social  Systems  of  American 
Efhnic  Groups  (New  York;  Yale  University  Press,  1945),  p.  106. 
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tended  to  constitute  a  preselected  group  of  persons  with  great 
determination  and  energy  to  achieve  economic  success  regardless 
of  religious  and  other  sacrifices. 

3.  Among  their  ethnic  traditions  that  linger,  the  high  prestige 
of  education  has  been  largely  retained,  but  now  takes  the  form 
of  professional  training. 

4.  For  the  American-born  Jews,  "social  adjustment"  takes  the 
form  of  high-level  inter-ethnic  participation. 

5.  The  latter  involves  acceptance  of  Protestant  values,  such  as 
separating  food  taboos  from  religion  and  creation  of  a  Sunday 
School.  This  acculturation  negates  the  reality  of  a  "religious 
revival."  Like  most  Protestants,  the  Jews  of  Norristown  are 
little  interested  in  theological  doctrine.  Social  adjustment  is  high 
on  this  formerly  basic  differential. 

MASS  COMMUNICATION,  1900-1950 
Robert  C.  Toole 

The  modern  community  must  rely  upon  certain  media  of 
communication  in  order  to  maintain  the  cohesion  necessary  for 
social  order.  Analysis  of  mass  communication  can  be  approached 
from  several  points:  comparison  over  time  of  the  availability  to 
local  community  of  such  formal  media  as  the  newspapers,  the 
radio,  and  in  recent  times,  television  ^  comparison  of  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  contents  of  the  messages  which 
such  media  have  conveyed ^  and  finally,  evaluation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  various  segments  of  the  community  have  made 
use  of  the  different  media  which  were  available  to  them.  All 
three  of  these  approaches  have  been  used  in  this  study  of  mass 
communications  in  Norristown  between  1900  and  1950. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  Norristown  had 
three  daily  newspapers,  one  semi-weekly,  and  five  weeklies,  as 
well  as  two  special  publications:  a  weekly  legal  paper  and  a 
monthly  racing  pigeon  news.  Three  newsdealers  and  four  book- 
sellers made  nonlocal  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  available^ 
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and  one  theater  furnished  entertainment  on  its  stage.  By  mid- 
century  the  city  had  only  one  general  newspaper,  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  two  of  the  earlier  papers,  A  third  special  publica- 
tion, a  daily  legal  paper,  had  been  added  to  the  two  older  periodi- 
cals. The  number  of  newsdealers  had  increased  by  one,  but  the 
number  of  booksellers  had  decreased  by  two.  While  seven  movie 
houses  had  replaced  the  old  legitimate  theater,  only  two  remained. 

From  1 920  on,  the  number  of  radio  sets  in  Norristown  homes 
increased  rapidly.  In  1 920,  only  six  per  cent  of  Norristown  homes 
had  radios^  by  the  early  1930's  this  had  increased  to  54  per  cent 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Survey  in  1952,  99  per  cent  of  Norristown 
households  had  radios. 

The  increase  in  ownership  of  television  sets  occurred  much 
more  rapidly.  During  World  War  II  television  sets  began  to 
appear  in  small  numbers  in  the  city.  In  1 946  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  homes  owned  television.  By  1 952,  however,  three-quarters  of 
Norristown's  households  had  television.  In  1946  Norristown 
obtained  its  own  radio  station  specializing  in  music,  news,  adver- 
tising, and  local  programs.  At  the  time  of  this  study,  it  had  no 
local  television  station. 

Of  these  various  mass  media,  only  the  newspapers  provide  an 
historical  record  of  the  communications  actually  received  by 
people  in  Norristown,  Therefore,  the  major  emphasis  in  this  study 
is. on  a  comparative  analysis  of  changes  in  the  content  of  Norris- 
town newspapers  between  1900  and  1950.^  For  this  purpose, 

^  Content  analysis  is  used  to  describe  changes  in  Frank  L.  Mott, 
"Trends  in  Newspaper  Content,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  219  (1942),  pp.  60—65;  and  in  Irene  B. 
Taeuber,  "Changes  in  Content  and  Presentation  in  Minnesota  Weekly 
Newspapers,  1860-1929,"  Journalism  Quarterly,  9  (1932),  pp.  281-289. 
It  is  used  to  reveal  the  focus  of  attention  in  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  "World 
Attention  Survey,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  5  (1941),  pp.  456-462; 
and  in  Julian  L.  Woodward,  Foreign  News  in  American  Morning  News- 
papers: A  Study  in  Public  Opinion  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1930). 
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content  was  analyzed  by  comparing  and  contrasting  certain 
categories  of  news  in  1900  and  in  1950  in  terms  of  relative 
frequency  of  occurrence. 

Because  of  the  huge  annual  content  in  even  one  daily  news- 
paper, a  rotated  sample  was  used.  Twelve  issues  of  the  Daily 
Herald  of  1900  and  the  same  number  of  the  Times  Herald  of 
1950  were  selected.  Both  samples  included  one  issue  from  each 
month  and  two  issues  from  each  day  of  the  week.  The  specific 
issues  analyzed  were  those  of  the  first  Monday  of  January,  the 
first  Tuesday  of  February,  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  and  so 
on  to  the  first  Saturday  of  December,  In  case  there  was  no  issue 
on  the  specific  day  because  of  a  holiday,  the  issue  of  the  same  day 
in  the  following  week  was  used.  Thus  daily  and  seasonal  varia- 
tions were  at  least  partly  controlled.  All  of  the  issues  were  from 
the  first  part  of  the  month,  so  that  they  were  fairly  evenly  spaced 
throughout  the  year.  Because  of  lack  of  local  data,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  correct  for  minor  cyclical  variations  in  business  condi- 
tions. In  both  years  the  nation  was  prosperous.  Since  all  news  and 
non-news  categories  were  relevant  to  this  study,  the  whole  news- 
paper was  subjected  to  content  analysis. 

The  Daily  Herald  reader  in  1900  received  a  four-page  news- 
paper in  which  advertising  and  news  each  made  up  over  two-fifths 
of  the  space.  He  had  access  to  more  medical  ads  than  to  any  other 
type  of  advertising,  but  to  more  local  transportation  ads  than  to 
any  other  subcategory  of  local  advertisements.  Over  half  of  the 
total  reading  matter,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  advertising,  and 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  news  available  to  him  concerned 
Norristown  or  other  sections  of  Montgomery  County.  To  gain  his 
attention,  the  editor  located  almost  half  of  the  news  stories  on  the 
front  page,  placed  about  half  on  the  upper  half  of  the  pages,  and 
started  one-fourth  with  prominent  headlines.  The  reader  had 
access  to  more  local  personal  and  sensational  news  than  to  any 
other  type.  The  largest  total  amount  of  news  was  sensational,  but 
political  news  was  emphasized  most  by  prominence  devices.  In 
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general,  the  tj^pes  of  news  to  which  the  editor  devoted  the  most 
space  were  also  given  the  most  emphasis. 

At  mid-century,  the  Times  Herald  reader  received  a  news- 
paper that  averaged  24  pages  in  length,  about  half  of  which  was 
advertising  and  one-third  local  news.  Advertising  was  largely- 
local,  with  clothing  and  housing  ads  the  most  numerous  types. 
About  one-eighth  of  the  news  stories  were  located  on  the  front 
page 5  a  little  over  half  of  them  were  placed  on  the  upper  half  of 
the  page;  and  almost  one-third  were  preceded  by  prominent  head- 
lines. The  largest  amount  of  news  concerned  local  personal  affairs, 
but  local  "cultural"  news  was  given  more  prominence,  and  local 
political  events  the  greatest  emphasis  by  use  of  varied  major 
prominence  devices.  About  one-twelfth  of  the  news  stories  were 
illustrated,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  nonlocal  stories  came  to 
the  Times  Herald  from  wire  services,  especially  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  Tim.es  Herald  reader  in  1950  received  about  20  pages 
more  for  his  nickel  than  the  Daily  Herald  reader  in  1900  received 
for  his  penny.  About  ten  of  these  additional  pages  were  made  up 
of  advertising,  six  of  news,  two  and  a  half  of  magazine  material, 
and  one  and  a  half  of  opinion.  The  local  material  available  to  him 
had  increased  approximately  fourteen  and  a  half  pages,  the 
national  and  miscellaneous  each  two,  the  state  one,  and  the  foreign 
one  half.  Local  clothing  advertisers  expanded  their  ads  about  three 
pages,  replacing  local  transportation  advertisers  as  the  most 
important  advertisers. 

The  editor  had  to  locate  much  more  of  the  news  on  the  inside 
pages,  since  the  amount  of  news  had  risen  so  greatly.  He  offset 
this  loss  of  emphasis  to  some  extent  by  placing  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  news  on  the  upper  halves  of  the  pages,  by  increasing  the 
size  and  percentage  of  prominent  headlines,  by  adding  illustrations 
to  many  of  the  stories,  and  by  adding  about  two  additional  pages 
of  local  personal  news,  the  biggest  expansion  in  any  news  cate- 
gory. However,  the  greatest  shift  in  prominence  was  in  foreign 
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sensational  news.  Additional  emphasis  was  placed  on  "cultural" 
news,  and  in  general,  the  reader's  attention  was  directed  more 
than  ever  to  Norristown  and  Montgomery  County. 

Data  on  reading  habits  and  patterns  of  listening  to  the  radio, 
watching  television,  or  going  to  the  movies  were  derived  from  the 
Norristown  Household  Survey  schedule.  The  local  Times  Herald 
was  by  far  the  most  popular  daily  newspaper  in  Norristown  at 
mid-centuryj  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported 
reading  it.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  the  most  popular  Sun- 
day paper,  being  read  by  72  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  The 
average  number  of  daily  papers  read  per  person  was  much  higher 
than  the  average  number  of  Sunday  papers,  1.6  compared  to  1.1. 
Only  six  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  many  of  them  illiterates 
born  in  foreign  countries,  read  no  daily  paper,  but  16  per  cent 
reported  not  reading  a  Sunday  paper.  The  average  adult  read  two 
magazines.  General  magazines  were  the  most  popular  type,  and 
the  Reader'' s  Digest  the  most  poiilar  magazine,  being  read  by  20 
per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Life  was  a  close  second.  Fiction  was 
the  favourite  type  of  book  among  the  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
sample  who  were  book  readers.  Education  was  the  most  important 
recorded  factor  determining  the  amount  of  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  book  readership. 

KYW,  the  NBC  outlet  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  favorite  station 
in  Norristown,  followed  by  WNAR,  the  local  station.  Almost  every 
household  had  a  radio  set,  and  many  had  several.  The  average 
number  was  1.5  per  household.  The  average  adult  listened  to  the 
radio  about  one  hour  per  day.  Among  the  three-fourths  of  the 
households  in  Norristown  which  had  a  television  set  in  1952,  the 
average  adult  watched  television  about  two  hours  per  day. 

The  number  of  radios  in  the  household  had  little  influence  on 
the  amount  of  radio  listening.  Wliile  it  was  no  doubt  true  that 
television  decreased  radio  listening,  there  was  little  difference  in 
radio  listening  between  persons  who  watched  television  much 
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more  than  average  and  those  who  watched  it  much  less  than 
average.  Similarly,  television  decreased  movie  going,  but  people 
who  watched  television  more  than  average  went  to  the  movies 
more  often  than  those  who  watched  television  less  than  average. 
As  the  novelty  of  the  television  set  wore  off,  watching  decreased, 
but  it  did  not  decrease  very  much,  and  only  very  gradually.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  persons  who  lived  in  households  not  having 
sets  watched  television  outside  the  home. 

There  were  correlations  between  daily  newspaper  reading  and 
the  use  of  other  mass  communication  media.  Persons  who  read 
the  local  paper  in  addition  to  other  dailies  were  much  above 
average  in  reading  of  Sunday  newspapers  and  women's  magazines. 
Those  who  read  only  non-local  daily  papers  were  far  below  aver- 
age in  Sunday  newspaper  reading,  in  television  watching,  and  in 
preference  for  the  local  radio  station.  However,  they  were  far 
above  average  in  special  magazine  and  book  reading,  radio 
listening,  and  movie  going.  The  six  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
who  did  not  read  any  daily  newspaper  were  much  below  the 
average  in  the  use  of  almost  all  of  the  mass  communication 
media.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the  nonreaders  read  any  Sunday  news- 
papers, and  only  18  per  cent  read  any  magazines  or  books.  Less 
than  five  per  cent  read  any  of  the  ten  most  popular  magazines. 
The  average  nonreader  listened  to  the  radio  less  than  1 5  minutes 
a  day,  and  almost  two-thirds  did  not  hsten  at  all.  On  the  average, 
the  nonreaders  went  to  the  movies  less  than  once  a  year.  They 
watched  television  about  an  hour  a  day,  however,  and  only  a 
little  over  a  fourth  of  them  did  not  watch  at  all. 

The  data  for  adults  in  Norristown  in  1952  suggest  several 
propositions  as  to  the  general  type  of  persons  reached  and  not 
reached  by  mass  media.  Practically  every  literate  adult  is  reached 
by  daily  newspapers,  and  a  very  large  majority  by  Sunday  papers. 
The  general  type  not  reached  by  either  daily  or  Sunday  papers 
are  the  persons  without  education,  especially  the  foreign-born 
with  little  education. 
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A  large  majority  of  adults  is  reached  by  magazines,  radio,  and 
television.  The  general  types  not  reached  by  magazines  are  the 
persons  with  grade  school  or  no  education,  especially  the  foreign- 
born  and  the  Negroes,  especially  the  males.  The  same  types, 
except  for  Negroes,  are  low  in  time  spent  in  listening  to  radio.  The 
general  types  not  reached  by  television  are,  again,  persons 
without  schooling,  the  foreign-born,  and,  in  addition,  the  Negro 
females. 

Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  adults  are  frequently 
reached  by  movies  or  at  all  by  books.  Those  reached  by  movies 
very  frequently  are  the  young  people,  the  recent  immigrants, 
and  the  lower  income  class.  The  general  types  reached  by  books 
are  the  college  educated,  the  upper  income  class,  and  the  white 
collar  workers. 

Practically  every  adult,  literate  or  not,  is  reached  by  at  least 
one  mass  medium.  The  extremely  small  group  that  is  not  reached 
by  any  media  at  all  consists  almost  entirely  of  old  people  without 
schooling  who  were  born  in  foreign  countries.  These  data  suggest 
that  in  the  next  generation,  assuming  there  is  no  large  immigra- 
tion of  very  poorly  educated  persons,  practically  every  adult  vdll 
be  reached  by  at  least  two  mass  communications  media:  news- 
papers and  television. 
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Other  Studies 


Within  the  intentionally  broad  framework  of  the  Norris- 
town  Study,  many  diverse  research  projects  were  undertaken. 
The  summaries  of  selected  studies  presented  in  the  preceding 
chapters  testify  to  the  variety  of  subjects  investigated.  Several  of 
these  studies  were  completed  while  the  Norristown  Seminar  itself 
was  still  formally  organized.  Most  were  begun  during  the  three 
years  in  which  the  Seminar  was  active,  but  were  completed  in 
the  years  following.  A  few  were  both  initiated  and  completed 
following  the  discontinuance  of  the  Seminary  these  were  under- 
taken by  persons  who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  either  the 
wealth  of  research  materials  which  had  already  been  accumulated 
or  the  favorable  research  setting  which  had  been  created  in  the 
Norristown  community.  Some  of  the  studies  are  still  in  process. 
This  chapter  has  as  its  purpose  the  presentation  of  brief  reviews 
of  some  of  the  investigations  which  are  in  process  of  completion 
and  of  those  which  have  already  been  completed  but  for  which 
no  summaries  were  presented  earher. 

George  Fisk's  thesis  on  "Consumer  Information  Channels  in 
Norristown"  represents  one  project  which  was  conducted  in 
Norristown  largely  because  of  the  favorable  research  setting 
created  in  the  community.  Since  the  Survey  had  already  been 
completed  by  the  time  this  research  problem  was  formulated, 
both  the  sampling  and  the  interviewing  for  it  were  done  indepen- 
dently of  the  Norristown  Household  Survey.  The  research, 
already  completed,  focussed  on  the  question  of  how  consumers 
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learn  about  the  new  products  of  an  advancing  technology.  The 
scope  of  the  study  weis  confined  to  new  food  products  bought  or 
learned  about  in  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  the  interview. 
The  data  for  the  analysis  were  obtained  from  interviews  with 
595  meals  planners  selected  through  use  of  a  block  cluster  sample 
of  dwelling  units  in  one  census  tract  of  Norristown. 

Fisk's  research  shows  that  even  in  the  highly  technological 
environment  of  mid-twentieth  century,  personal  searching  which 
resulted  in  seeing  the  product  on  store  shelves  or  in  freezer  com- 
partments was  the  source  to  which  the  largest  number  of  new 
product  buyers  were  exposed.  It  provides  a  "least  effort"  means 
of  learning  about  new  products  by  persons  who  have  difficulty  in 
making  the  abstractions  required  by  word  and  picture  symbols. 
TV  was  second  in  frequency  of  mentions,  and  relatives  Hving 
elsewhere  than  in  the  same  household  was  third.  Informal  group 
contacts  with  friends  and  relatives  were  mentioned  as  often  as 
mass  media,  but  formal  social  organizations  played  only  a  small 
role  in  the  diffusion  of  new  product  information.  This  conclusion 
is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  although  meal  planners  who  learned 
of  new  products  through  formal  group  contacts  remembered  the 
source  of  their  information  very  well,  their  numbers  were  almost 
negligible. 

Fisk  measured  propensity  to  communicate  by  the  number  of 
tjTpes  of  information  channels  through  which  a  meal  planner 
received  market  information  about  products  she  had  not  bought 
or  heard  about  prior  to  the  seven  days  preceding  the  date  of  inter- 
view. Thus  a  minimal  communicator  was  defined  as  one  who  was 
able  to  recall  new  product  information  by  direct  observation  of 
shelves,  freezer  compartments,  or  displays  within  a  store.  A 
normal  communicator,  in  addition  to  personal  searching,  was 
exposed  to  new  product  ideas  by  family  members  or  friends.  A 
supernormal  was  one  whose  pattern  included  all  of  the  above 
sources  plus  storekeepers  and  store  clerks  from  whom  bu}dng 
advice  was  deliberately  sought.  At  the  top  of  the  information- 
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seeking  hierarchy  were  the  maximal  communicators  who  re- 
ceived new  product  information  by  attendance  at  clubs  and 
formal  social  organizations  as  well  as  all  previously  mentioned 
sources.  As  might  be  expected,  the  maximal  and  supernormal 
communicators  had  a  higher  proportion  of  persons  who  bought  or 
learned  of  two  or  more  new  products  than  did  any  of  the  other  com- 
munication propensity  levels  5  by  contrast,  the  lowest  proportion 
of  new  product  buyers  were  among  the  mininal  communicators. 
Both  social  status  and  age  were  positively  correlated  with  the 
number  and  variety  of  information  sources  to  which  meal 
planners  were  exposed  in  the  period  under  study.  Persons  in 
high-status  households,  such  as  those  of  doctors  or  lawyers,  were 
found  to  have  higher  propensities  to  communicate  than  persons 
in  lower-status  households  of  laborers  and  unskilled  workers. 
Similarly,  persons  with  large  households  tended  to  need  new 
product  information  more  frequently  than  did  persons  whose 
families  were  diminishing  in  size  as  children  married  and  left 
home.  Younger  housewives  often  knew  less  and  were  more 
willing  to  learn,  although  in  the  present  study  the  predominant 
flow  of  advice-giving  on  new  products  was  from  daughter  to 
mother  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  The  lowest  level  of 
exposure  to  new  product  information  was  found  among  elderly 
widows  and  among  single  working  girls  living  together  in  the 
same  household.  In  general,  it  appeared  that  the  construction  of 
more  precise  measures  of  the  propensity  to  communicate  would 
permit  the  introduction  of  a  psychological  classificatory  variable 
into  the  analysis  of  learning  behavior  and  adaptation  to  technolo- 
gical change. 

At  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for  this  volume, 
eleven  Ph.D.  theses  based  on  the  Norristown  Study  had  been 
completed.  All  of  these  have  previously  been  discussed  or  sum- 
marized. Three  additional  theses  are  in  process  of  completion. 
The  preliminary  findings  of  one  of  these,  "The  Integration  of 
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Catholics  into  the  Norristown  Commumty,"  have  been  sum- 
marized in  Chapter  8.  The  results  of  the  two  others,  "The  Social 
Class  Structiire  of  Norristown"  and  "Family  Structure  among 
the  Italians  of  Norristown  as  Compared  to  That  of  Itahans  in 
Italy"  are  not  yet  available. 

The  first  of  these,  a  study  by  Robert  Wharton,  uses  the  data 
solicited  in  the  Household  Survey  to  evaluate  the  social  class 
position  of  the  respondents.  These  data  include  such  objective 
criteria  as  education,  income,  and  occupation  and  such  subjective 
materials  as  the  evaluations  given  by  these  respondents  of  the 
social  class  structure  of  the  Norristown  community  and  of  their  own 
position  in  this  structure.  Coupled  with  the  analyses  which  have 
already  been  completed  on  occupational  mobility  and  on  inter- 
generational  mobility,  this  study,  once  finished,  should  help  to 
complete  the  evaluation  of  the  social  class  structure  of  Norristown 
at  mid-century. 

Paula  Del  Din's  comparative  study  of  the  Itahan  family 
structure  is  now  being  completed  in  Italy,  where  Miss  Del  Din 
permanently  resides.  While  a  participant  in  the  Norristown 
Seminar,  she  conducted  extensive  intervievring  among  many  of 
the  Italian  families  in  Norristown,  evaluating  the  intra-famihal 
relations  that  characterized  these  units,  the  kinship  terminology 
that  was  used,  and  the  overall  changes  that  had  occurred  in  these 
families  since  their  first  members  had  settled  in  the  United 
States.  In  Italy,  Miss  Del  Din  is  conducting  similar  field  work 
among  families  residing  in  those  areas  from  which  a  majority  of 
the  Norristown  Italian  population  came.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search should  provide  standards  by  which  to  evaluate  the  character 
of  the  changes  in  family  structure  that  result  from  migration 
and  settlement  in  an  urbanized,  industrial  American  community. 

In  discussing  Ph.D.  theses  emanating  from  the  Norristown 
Seminar,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  research  conducted  by 
Edward  Bernard,  a  graduate  student  in  history  who  was  com- 
pleting his  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  an 
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airplane  accident.  This  research  centered  on  the  effects  on  the 
community  of  the  introduction  of  the  automobile.  Combining 
materials  derived  from  the  Household  Survey  with  those  ob- 
tained from  both  detailed  use  of  historical  records  and  extensive 
interviews  with  automobile  dealers  and  gas  station  owners,  Mr. 
Bernard  was  in  process  of  evaluating  the  impact  which  the 
automobile  was  having  on  the  behavioral  patterns  of  individual 
residents  of  Norristown,  on  the  business  structure  of  the  com- 
munity, and  on  the  community  at  large.  Since  the  materials 
which  he  accumulated  had  not  been  fully  processed  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  it  is  not  possible  here  to  show  what  results  they 
yielded.  This  research  should  be  pursued  to  completion. 

Not  all  of  the  students  participating  in  the  Norristown  Seminar 
used  their  seminar  research  for  Ph.D.  theses.  Some  enrolled 
mainly  for  the  research  experience.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Seminar,  these  students  carried  through  an  individual 
research  project.  Generally,  such  projects  were  on  a  considerably 
smaller  scale  than  those  resulting  in  theses  and  therefore  much 
more  exploratory  in  nature.  As  a  result,  most  of  them  did  not  add 
substantively  to  the  overall  findings  of  the  Seminar. 

Included  among  these  studies  are  four  papers  written  by 
students  from  sociology,  history,  psychology,  and  law.^  On  an 
exploratory  basis,  Richard  Stern  undertook  the  evaluation  of  some 
of  the  attitude  data  obtained  in  the  Household  Schedule.  His 
analysis  focussed  particularly  on  the  questions  concerning  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  Norristown  residents  with  respect  to  the 
total  community,  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  lived,  and 
their  jobs.  In  his  study,  he  tried  to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
factors  as  the  sex,  race,  age,  education,  occupation,  and  ethnic 
background  of  the  respondents  affected  their  satisfaction  with  the 
town,  their  neighborhood,  or  their  job.  The  results  of  this  analysis 
were  inconclusive. 

1  For  a  complete  citation  for  these  and  all  succeeding  papers  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  see  Appendix  B, 
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Thomas  Gale  began  the  investigation  of  Norristown  pohtics. 
His  work  consisted  of  interviews  with  persons  occupying  key 
pohtical  positions  in  the  community,  including  the  burgess,  the 
tax  collector,  several  councilmen,  and  several  members  of  the 
local  political  committees.  The  interviews  were  designed  to 
determine  how  these  persons  came  to  occupy  political  offices  and 
how  they  maintained  themselves  in  positions  of  power.  In  addi- 
tion, the  study  tabulated  the  data  contained  in  the  Household 
Survey  on  the  familiarity  of  individual  residents  with  the  power 
structure  of  the  community  and  their  attitudes  toward  it.  Most 
of  these  data  still  await  analysis. 

Philip  Herbst,  a  visiting  student  from  Austraha,  spent  one 
year  as  a  participating  member  of  the  Norristown  Seminar.  A 
student  in  psychology,  Herbst  independently  collected  interview 
material  from  300  children  in  Grade  7  of  the  Norristown  school 
system.  The  information  solicited  included  data  both  on  the 
activities  in  which  these  children  engaged  at  home  and  at  school 
and  the  attitudes  held  by  them  toward  participation  in  such 
activities.  Analysis  of  these  data  was  designed  to  reveal  the  extent 
to  which  behavior  patterns  of  children  differed  among  the  various 
socio-economic  segments  of  the  Norristown  community.  Once 
completed,  the  analysis  should  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the 
children  in  the  different  levels  of  the  community  adjusted  to  the 
particular  behavioral  situations  with  which  they  were  confronted 
at  home  and  in  school. 

Reflecting  an  interest  in  the  legal  aspects  of  the  development 
of  installment  buying  in  the  United  States,  Per  Lindergard,  a 
visiting  law  student  from  Denmark,  undertook  the  study  of 
installment  buying  in  Norristown.  Combining  liistorical  and 
sociological  methods,  Lindergard  was  particularly  concerned  with 
the  question  of  whether  practices  associated  with  installment 
selling  subjected  the  purchasers  to  undue  hardships.  Interviews 
with  a  small  sample  of  consumers  drawn  from  among  the  respon- 
dents in  the  Household  Survey  proved  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
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data  relevant  for  the  original  purposes  of  the  study.  As  a  result, 
the  analysis  had  to  rely  heavily  on  interviews  conducted  with 
sellers  and  with  finance  companies  ^  the  emphasis  of  the  study 
consequently  shifted  to  examination  of  the  conditions  under 
which  customers  were  given  installment  credit  and  the  problems 
which  the  sellers  and  financers  encountered  in  conjunction  with 
sales  of  this  kind.  The  analysis  showed  that  buyers  have  valid 
grounds  for  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  formal  contract 
they  sign.  To  the  buyer,  the  arrangement  is  not  what  the  con- 
tract says  but  rather  the  experience  he  has  had  with  how  business 
is  conducted  in  the  community  and  how  a  particular  merchant 
expects  the  contract  to  be  interpreted. 

Seven  additional  graduate  students  participated  on  a  more 
limited  basis  in  the  Norristown  Seminar.  Their  research  interests 
included  such  topics  as  the  historical  development  of  voluntary 
associations  and  the  patterns  of  participation  in  such  associations, 
religious  life  in  Norristown,  the  growth  of  the  Negro  community, 
occupational  differentials  in  mortahty,  and  the  application  of  the 
Murdock  system  of  cross-cultural  classification  to  the  modern 
community.  Either  for  personal  reasons  or  because  of  difficulties 
which  arose  in  conjunction  with  obtaining  departmental  approval 
of  thesis  topics,  the  research  done  by  these  students  was  never 
completed.  However,  during  the  course  of  their  association  with 
the  Seminar,  the  research  experiences  of  these  individuals  con- 
tributed to  the  interdisciplinary  training  experience  of  the  other 
Seminar  members.  In  this  respect,  the  failure  of  these  students  to 
produce  a  finished  project  did  not  necessarily  indicate  that  either 
they  as  individuals  or  the  Seminar  as  a  whole  did  not  benefit  from 
their  more  restricted  participation. 

In  addition  to  the  29  graduate  students  who  were  enrolled  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  Seminar,  a  number  of  students,  and 
especially  undergraduate  honors  students  in  sociology,  made 
extensive  use  of  the  various  data  collected  as  part  of  the  Seminar's 
research  program.  Citing  just  a  few  of  the  papers  written  by  such 
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Students  should  illustrate  the  varied  topics  on  which  work  was 
done. 

An  exploratory  study  to  test  the  uses  to  which  city  directory 
data  could  be  put  provided  the  basis  for  a  paper  on  "Residential 
and  Occupational  Mobility  of  the  Norristown  Population^  1940- 
1950."  Using  tabulations  of  1950  census  data  prepared  for  the 
Seminar  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  a  sociology  under- 
graduate undertook  an  analysis  of  the  "State  of  Birth  and  Country 
of  Origin  of  the  Norristown  Population."  Using  the  mortality 
records  of  Norristown,  a  master's  student  investigated  the 
"Pattern  of  Infant  Mortahty  in  the  Twentieth  Century."  Three 
papers  made  use  of  the  school  records  of  Norristown.  These 
include  "The  Broken  Family  Ecology  of  Norristown,"  "Socio- 
economic Differentials  in  I.  Q.,"  and  "The  Relation  Between 
I.  Q.  and  Family  Status."  Finally,  the  Household  Survey  itself 
provided  the  basis  for  at  least  two  studies,  one  on  "Occupational 
Mobility  in  the  Life  Histories  of  the  Male  Segment  of  the  1952 
Norristown  Population"  and  the  other  on  "Indices  of  Prejudice 
Among  Various  Segments  of  the  Norristown  Population."  While 
these  studies  generally  were  too  limited  in  character  to  yield 
results  which  added  substantively  to  the  findings  of  the  Norris- 
town Study,  they  attest  further  to  the  value  wliich  the  Norristown 
Study  had  as  a  training  device.  The  availability  of  the  wealth  of 
accumulated  data  provided  a  ready  body  of  materials  to  which 
interested  students  could  be  referred.  Working  under  the  super- 
vision of  faculty  personnel  associated  with  the  Seminar,  these 
students  were  then  able  to  process  their  materials  under  expert 
guidance.  The  research  training  benefits  derived  from  these 
experiences  and  the  stimulus  thereby  afforded  to  some  students  to 
go  on  to  graduate  work  represent  some  of  the  by-products  of  the 
Norristown  Study. 
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Summary  and  Evaluation 


The  formation  of  the  Norristown  Seminar  was  stimulated 
both  by  a  conviction  that  training  in  research  can  only  be  accom- 
phshed  by  doing  research,  and  by  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
several  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  sources  of  the  social  malaise 
and  emotional  conflict  seemingly  so  characteristic  of  contemporary 
civilization.  It  was  felt  that  the  commonly  expressed  view — that 
this  disturbance  of  the  times  was  due  in  considerable  part  to 
the  rapid  invention  and  incomplete  social  assimilation  of  new 
technological  processes — was  a  useful  point  of  theoretical  orienta- 
tion. It  imphed  a  more  detailed  historical  consideration  of  the 
reciprocal  interaction  of  economic  and  social  events  which  have 
already  been  found  by  empirical  research  to  be  closely  related. 
Then,  too,  it  provided  the  basis  for  a  continuing  research  program 
which  would  initiate  lines  of  inquiry  that  could  yield  important 
results  only  if  they  could  be  repeated  at  future  dates.  Successful 
elucidation  of  the  mechanisms  of  interaction  of  these  variables 
in  even  one  community  would,  furthermore,  have  implications 
for  intelligent  action  by  responsible  persons  in  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  education.  Hence,  this  project  aimed  to  accomplish 
significant  research  as  well  as  to  provide  training  facilities  for 
students. 

The  research  focussed  on  two  major  objectives  of  the  Seminar: 
1)  better  understanding  of  the  continuous  processes  of  readjust- 
ment by  which  individuals  and  groups  accommodate  to  material 
change;  and  2)  the  search  for  trends  and  differentials  in  adjust- 
ment that  have  meaning  for  general  behavioral  study  or  for  the 
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understanding  of  over-all  social  change.  Since  trends  can  only  be 
established  through  introducing  the  time  dimension,  and  mo\ang 
backward  along  it  for  a  considerable  period,  fifty  years  was 
arbitrarily  set  as  a  span  sufficient  to  indicate  direction  of  change. 
Technological  change  was  broadly  defined  to  include  not  only 
changes  in  plants,  machinery,  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, but  also  concomitant  changes  in  methods  of  doing 
business  and  ways  of  living  and  thinking.  Correspondingly,  social 
adjustment  was  defined  as  behavioral  reactions  to  technological 
change,  but  no  formal  separation  was  made  between  normal  and 
abnormal  reactions  5  and  behavioral  phenomena  included  not  only 
overt  reactions  but  also  subjective  reactions,  in  terms  of  attitudes 
and  values.  Although  this  implied  that  technology  has  been  the 
major  variable  in  changing  social  conditions  in  Norristown  over 
the  past  fifty  years,  it  was  actually  assumed  that  a  reciprocal 
relationship  existed  between  material  change  and  social  adjust- 
ment, that  is,  that  various  types  of  social  adjustment  vnll  also 
influence  the  course  of  structural  change.  Both  the  student  and 
faculty  participants  in  the  Seminar  were  fully  aware  of  the  two- 
way  character  of  this  relationship.  They  also  reahzed  that  since 
many  of  the  physical-structural  and  social  changes  observed  in 
Norristown  are  reflections  of  changes  initiated  elsewhere,  they 
must  therefore  be  seen  in  regional  and  national  perspective. 

Within  this  general  frame  of  reference,  specific  research  was 
conducted  on  a  series  of  empirical  studies,  each  aimed  at  liistor- 
ical  depth.  The  results  of  this  research  have  been  outlined  in  the 
selections  appearing  in  Chapters  5-9  of  this  volume.  As  exam- 
ination of  these  studies  shows,  they  were  generally  planned  to 
cover  both  mass  phenomena  and  individual  lives.  The  former 
depended  heavily  upon  secondary  statistical  and  historical  sources. 
These  included  censuses,  city  directories,  school  records,  xital 
statistics  records,  and  business  records.  In  addition,  in  order  to 
obtain  primary  data  for  more  intensive  analyses  of  the  status  and 
antecedents  of  the  contemporary  population,  use  was  made  of 
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elaborate  questionnaires  and  surveys,  ethnographic  interviews,  and 
participant  observation.  The  analysis  of  individual  lives  relied 
heavily  on  case  records,  life  histories,  and  historical  documents. 
At  this  time,  it  seems  appropriate  to  raise  several  questions: 
What  have  the  different  studies  using  diverse  sources  of  data 
revealed  with  respect  to  the  changes  which  the  Norristown  com- 
munity has  undergone  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century? 
What  adjustments  have  been  made  to  the  technological  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  this  fifty-year  period?  Because  the  studies 
conducted  to  date  have  not  covered  all  aspects  of  the  community 
or  of  the  changes  occurring  there,  no  conclusive  answer  to  these 
questions  can  be  given.  A  number  of  important  points  are,  how- 
ever, suggested  by  the  results  already  obtained.  These  will  be 
reviewed  below.  In  so  doing,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  findings 
are  specific  to  Norristown.  While  one  might  hypothesize  that  they 
are  typical  of  other  communities  as  well,  the  validity  of  such  an 
assumption  must  await  further  comparable  studies  elsewhere. 

Summary  of  Findings 

As  measured  by  changes  in  the  size  of  its  human  population 
and  in  the  number  of  enterprises  in  the  business  structure, 
Norristown,  by  mid-twentieth  century,  had  become  a  highly  stable 
community.  Following  many  decades  of  rapid  expansion  of  popu- 
lation and  of  industrial  activities,  the  city  proper  had  by  the  late 
1920's  reached  a  plateau  of  development,  beyond  which  it  did  not 
significantly  advance  in  the  next  30  years.  In  the  meantime,  almost 
all  of  the  growth  which  occurred  in  the  area  took  place  outside  of 
the  central  city.  In  this  respect  Norristown  on  a  small  scale  may 
be  reflecting  the  recent  experiences  of  a  number  of  large  metro- 
politan centers  in  the  United  States. 

While  Norristown's  population  and  business  structure  have 
become  stable,  such  stability  does  not  necessarily  indicate  complete 
dormancy.  Rather,  analysis  revealed  that  the  stability  in  popu- 
lation size  was  maintained  in  spite  of  very  high  rates  of  population 
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turnover  resulting  from  opposing  streams  of  in-  and  out-migra- 
tion which  approximately  balanced  each  other.  Similarly,  analysis 
of  the  business  structure  showed  that  stabihty  in  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  business  structure  in  recent  years  was  main- 
tained in  spite  of  high  rates  of  business  turnover  resulting  from 
large  numbers  of  entries  to  and  exits  from  the  business  structure 
which  also  had  come  to  balance  each  other  approximately  by 
mid-century.  On  the  whole,  such  high  turnover  rates  suggest  a 
wastage  of  both  human  and  economic  resoiirces. 

Even  in  those  decades  in  which  the  in-  and  out-migration 
streams  approximately  balanced  each  other,  the  rates  of  in-  and 
out  migration  were  very  high.  At  least  one-third  of  the  population 
resident  in  the  community  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  had 
moved  out  by  the  end  of  the  decade 5  and  at  least  one-third  of  the 
population  resident  there  at  the  end  of  the  decade  had  moved  in 
during  the  previous  ten  years.  Analysis  showed,  however,  that 
such  high  rates  of  in-  and  out-migration  do  not  necessarily  mean 
a  correspondingly  high  degree  of  population  change  or  instabihty. 
Instead,  the  data  show  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  out- migrants 
of  one  decade  tend  to  be  the  in-migrants  of  the  previous  decade; 
there  was  no  general  turnover  in  the  total  population,  but  largely 
in  a  certain  segment  of  that  population — ^the  migrant  groups. 
Despite  a  high  migration  rate,  there  is  available  in  the  continuous 
residents  a  core  population  which  gives  stabihty  to  the  commun- 
ity. Of  more  general  importance,  this  suggests  that  the  high 
migration  rates  which  characterize  our  industrial  society  may  also 
be  largely  attributable  to  the  repeated  moves  of  a  more  hmited 
segment  of  the  total  population,  persons  who  keep  moving  without 
taking  up  permanent  residence  in  a  particular  locality. 

Furthermore,  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
migration  had  come  to  play  a  less  important  role  in  the  commun- 
ity's growth  than  formerly,  and,  in  fact,  was  surpassed  in  import- 
ance by  the  net  increase  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  vital 
forces.  Despite  this,  in  the  30  years  between  1920  and  1950  the 
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number  of  children  ever  born  to  all  ethnic,  racial,  and  occupa- 
tional segments  of  the  population  had  declined  j  the  reduction 
in  fertility  was  greatest  for  those  groups  who  were  producing 
the  highest  number  in  the  earher  years,  that  is,  the  Negroes, 
the  foreign-born,  and  the  native-born  whites  of  low  economic 
status.  As  a  result,  the  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites 
and  among  persons  in  different  social  and  economic  classes, 
though  still  persisting  and  great,  are  less  than  what  they  formerly 
were. 

At  the  same  time  that  migration  was  having  less  effect  on  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  Norristown  population,  the  importance 
of  occupational  mobihty  as  a  factor  responsible  for  changes  within 
the  occupational  structure  was  increasing.  These  opposite  trends 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  complementary  relationship  between 
migration  and  occupational  mobility.  As  the  community's  popula- 
tion growth  becomes  minimal,  adjustments  of  its  labor  force 
structure  to  changing  needs  rely  more  heavily  on  occupational 
mobility  among  members  of  the  resident  labor  force  than  upon 
the  movement  into  or  out  of  the  community  of  persons  in  selected 
occupational  groups.  This  greater  reliance  on  occupational  mobil- 
ity as  the  mode  of  labor  force  adjustment  is  made  possible  by 
lower  levels  of  worker  attachment  to  specific  occupational  careers 
and  jobs.  This  is  evidenced  by  both  a  high  degree  of  inter-  and 
intra-generational  occupational  mobihty. 

In  recent  decades,  adjustment  of  labor  force  supply  to  demand 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  improved  modes  of  transportation  made 
available  by  an  advancing  technology.  Analysis  of  journey  to  work 
patterns  shows  that  the  distance  traveled  between  home  and 
place  of  work  has  increased.  The  greater  territorial  range  from 
which  local  employers  coiild  draw  their  employees  and  the  corres- 
pondingly greater  distances  at  which  residents  of  the  community 
could  seek  out  employment  opportunities  without  necessarily 
becoming  residentially  mobile  have  probably  reduced  the  import- 
ance of  migration  in  effecting  changes  in  the  community's  labor 
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force  structure.  In  this  respect,  both  increased  occupational  mobil- 
ity within  the  local  community  and  increased  commuting  to  and 
from  employment  in  areas  outside  the  immediate  town  of 
residence  have  assumed  greater  importance  in  adjusting  the  local 
labor  force  supply  to  the  needs  of  the  local  and  more  extended 
economic  area. 

In  the  larger  Norristown  area,  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  activities  advanced  almost  four- fold  in  the  50 
years  between  1899  and  1950.  Such  an  increase  does  not,  how- 
ever, reflect  uniform  rates  of  growth  in  all  segments  of  the 
industrial  economy^  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
relative  significance  of  the  different  industries  in  the  area. 
Textiles,  which  employed  more  than  half  of  the  industrial  labor 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  decHned  in  importance  as 
many  of  the  plants  closed  or  removed  operations  to  the  South. 
Cigar  manufacturing  went  out  of  existence  in  the  late  1 920's  as  a 
result  of  the  shift  from  hand  labor  to  machine  operation^  the  cigar 
making  machines  were  expensive  and  only  larger  companies 
could  afford  to  install  them.  As  a  result,  small  plants  such  as  those 
in  Norristown  were  forced  to  close.  The  major  gro\ving  industries 
in  the  area  have  been  iron  and  steel,  metal  fabricating,  stone  and 
clay,  plastics,  and  rubber.  Such  changes  are  not  unique  to 
Norristown.  They  represent  the  combined  effects  of  several  factors: 
the  relocation  of  industry  on  the  national  scene  as  exemphfied  in 
the  general  movement  of  textile  plants  from  the  North  to  the 
South  5  the  decline  of  the  small  independent  manufacturer  and 
the  corresponding  concentration  of  production  activity  in  larger 
companies  located  nearer  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  cheaper 
labor,  or  markets  j  the  development  of  new  plants  and  the  expan- 
sion of  old  ones  engaged  in  the  production  of  those  goods  resulting 
from  either  the  technological  advances  made  in  manufacturing  or 
the  increased  technological  basis  for  our  way  of  life.  The  growth 
of  the  seamless  steel  tube  industry,  the  growth  of  manufacture 
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of  magnesia  insulation  and  refractory  materials,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plastics  and  rubber  industries  in  the  area  are  attrib- 
utable to  such  factors.  The  fact  that  65  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  the  area  in  1951  held  jobs  in  plants  employing  250  or  more 
persons  whereas  plants  of  this  size  employed  only  50  per  cent  of 
the  1916  labor  force  illustrates  the  increased  importance  of  the 
larger  companies. 

In  most  cases,  technological  changes  in  individual  plants  have 
been  gradual.  The  general  pattern  has  been  one  of  relatively 
small  changes  in  equipment  and  processes  rather  than  sudden  and 
large  changes  in  production  methods.  A  major  finding  suggested 
by  the  research  done  in  Norristown  to  date  is  that  the  main 
technological  changes  that  have  occurred  have  been  the  coming 
and  going  of  individual  plants  rather  than  changes  within  a 
particular  plant  itself.  Technological  change  may  thus  have  its 
major  effect  on  the  worker  through  the  relocation  of  industry 
and  the  employment  problems  this  creates.  Available  evidence 
does  not  confirm  the  original  expectation  that  changes  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  new  machines  and  processes  into  estab- 
hshed  plants  produced  major  social  readjustments.  Where  tech- 
nological change  and  mechanization  have  occurred,  the  effects  on 
labor  requirements  have  been  diverse. 

Comparison  of  the  effects  of  technological  change  in  two  in- 
dustrial plants  of  Norristown,  a  steel  mill  and  a  textile  mill, 
suggests  that  the  reactions  to  such  change  are  not  entirely  uniform 
in  all  industries.  For  the  steel  plant,  mechanization  was  associated 
with  an  increase  in  the  total  number  employed.  In  the  textile 
plant,  the  management  decided  that  desired  changes  had  to  be 
introduced  in  new  plants  located  in  the  South  5  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  decision  was  the  desire  to  avoid  resistance  to  change.  The 
result  was  unemployment  in  the  Norristown  area  for  textile 
workers.  In  other  respects  there  were  many  similarities.  In  both 
industries  the  changes  that  had  been  gradually  introduced  in  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  century  eliminated  the  need  for  many  of  the 
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skills  that  had  formerly  been  necessary  in  textile  and  steel  pro- 
duction. In  both  industries,  semi-skilled  workers  had  predomina- 
ted, mainly  machine  watchers  who  were  trained  on  the  job.  In 
the  meantime,  better  jobs  opened,  requiring  more  training  and 
intelhgence  and  offering  better  working  conditions.  These  in- 
cluded opportunities  in  office  work,  in  skilled  maintenance  work, 
and  in  positions  that  controlled  production.  The  increased  number 
of  office  workers  and  technical  staff  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  salaried  workers  in  relation  to  total  number 
of  employees.  Technological  change  also  brought  with  it  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  organization  and  therefore  an  increased 
amount  of  impersonal  employer-employee  relations.  In  the  textile 
plant  no  substitute  was  provided  for  this  loss.  In  the  steel  plant 
the  loss  was  compensated  for  by  the  development  of  the  union. 
The  different  adjustments  to  change  in  these  two  plants  empha- 
sizes that  better  understanding  of  the  problem  can  only  be 
obtained  through  more  intensive  analyses  of  the  situations  as 
they  exist  in  different  types  of  industry. 

Still  another  major  soiu-ce  of  change  in  work  conditions  in 
Norristown  was  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  state  and  federal 
legislatures.  Perhaps  more  important  than  the  effects  resulting 
from  the  gradual  introduction  of  technological  innovations,  those 
stemming  from  new  laws  directed  at  working  conditions  did 
much  to  change  the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  Norristown  labor 
force.  Child  labor  laws  and  the  development  of  compulsory  pubhc 
education  emphasized  the  future  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to 
an  immediate  economic  return  through  factory  work.  Jointly, 
these  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  employment  of  children  in 
industry  to  an  insignificant  number.  Furthermore,  it  meant  that 
the  school  replaced  the  factory  as  the  agent  through  wliich  the 
ethnic  youth  in  the  community  were  socialized  for  hfe  in  the 
larger  community. 

The  strong  development  of  labor  unions  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of   1935   represents   still 
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another  example  of  how  national  legislation  has  helped  to  effect 
change  on  the  local  scene.  Unions  represent  a  major  way  in  which 
workers  have  adjusted  to  the  changing  industrial  situation.  Local 
unionism  had  its  birth  in  1900^  by  1950,  nearly  10,000  area 
workers  were  unionized.  This  growth  in  unionism  was  accom- 
panied by  improvements  in  wages  and  working  conditions. 
Average  annual  real  wages  per  wage-earner  doubled  between 
1899  and  1950.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  fringe  benefits, 
such  as  insurance  and  retirement  benefits,  became  increasingly 
important  as  a  form  of  compensation.  Also  added  to  the  workers' 
well-being  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  work  week  from  60 
hours  in  1900  to  40  hours  by  the  1930's.  Paralleling  these  changes 
have  been  the  gains  in  average  annual  real  value  of  products  per 
industrial  wage-earner.  Because  of  the  increase  in  wage  rates, 
however,  wage  payments  as  a  cost  of  production  in  1950  stood  at  a 
level  only  slightly  lower  than  those  of  1899. 

One  of  the  possible  by-products  of  technological  change  is 
unemployment.  Of  interest,  therefore,  is  the  question  of  what 
adjustments  are  made  following  loss  of  work.  Analysis  of  the 
experience  of  those  displaced  from  work  by  the  close-down  of 
certain  operations  in  the  textile  plant  referred  to  above  provides 
some  answers  to  this  question.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  sample 
studied  had  found  new  jobs.  Comparision  of  the  new  jobs  with  the 
old  ones  in  terms  of  wages,  foremen,  friendliness,  type  of  work, 
physical  conditions,  and  opportunities  showed,  in  general,  that  the 
displaced  workers  either  maintained  or  improved  their  job  status j 
the  change  for  the  better  was  greater  for  the  younger  workers 
than  for  the  older  ones.  When  forced  out  of  their  jobs  into  the  local 
labor  market  where  their  skills  were  obsolete  and  unwanted, 
most  workers  remained  in  the  community  and  found  jobs  in  other 
industries.  Their  attachment  to  the  community  was  stronger  than 
their  attachment  to  an  industry  or  occupation  so  long  as  oppor- 
tunities existed  for  good  jobs  in  the  local  labor  market.  This  lends 
weight  to  the  suggestion  made  earlier — occupational  change  and 
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increased  distance  travelled  to  and  from  work  have  partially 
replaced  migration  as  the  means  by  which  the  local  labor  force 
supply  adjusts  to  the  changing  demands  and  needs  of  the  local 
economic  area. 

How  satisfied  workers  are  with  their  jobs  represents  an  im- 
portant index  of  the  adjustment  which  they  have  made  to  an 
industrial  work  situation.  Analysis  of  workers'  concepts  of  success 
and  their  attitudes  toward  their  work  indicate  that  a  vast  majority 
of  workers  express  satisfaction  with  their  current  jobs.  Despite 
this,  if  they  follow  their  past  behavior,  many  of  these  workers  can 
be  expected  to  change  jobs  in  the  futiire.  This  expression  of 
satisfaction  with  current  jobs  also  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
relatively  few  workers  have  realized  their  original  vocational 
aspirations.  In  fact,  there  is  little  relationship  between  the 
presence  or  absence  of  vocational  aspirations  and  the  number  of 
years  spent  in  a  specific  occupation  or  type  of  work.  Work  attach- 
ments and  expectations  as  to  achievement  in  a  work  career  seem 
to  be  fairly  well  established  by  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Above  that 
age,  there  is  more  concern  with  economic  security.  Some  reahgn- 
ment  of  the  relative  importance  of  economic  and  non-economic 
goals  is  evidenced  around  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Like  most  urban,  industrial  centers,  the  population  of  Norris- 
town  is  relatively  heterogeneous  in  composition,  consisting  of 
persons  belonging  to  diverse  religious,  ethnic,  and  racial  groups. 
For  most  of  these  groups,  the  stimulus  for  the  initial  movement 
of  members  to  Norristown  was  the  economic  opportunities  avail- 
able there.  This  was  as  true  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  available  as  construction  workers  in 
the  canals  and  railroads  being  built  in  the  1 820's,  as  it  was  of  the 
Negroes,  who  were  attracted  to  Norristown  from  South  Carolina 
almost  one  hundred  years  later  during  World  War  I  by  the  need 
for  railroad  workers.  In  these  and  other  instances,  once  the  initial 
group  had  settled  in  Norristown,  it  served  as  a  nucleus  to  which 
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relatives  or  other  members  of  the  same  group  were  attracted. 
Through  a  series  of  such  processes,  the  Irish,  ItaHan,  Cathohc, 
Jewish,  and  Negro  segrrients  of  the  Norristown  community  began 
and  grew.  During  the  early  period  of  their  residence  in  Norris- 
town, the  members  of  each  of  these  groups  were  accorded  low  social 
status.  The  history  of  each  group  studied  manifests  in  varying 
ways  the  acculturation  process.  Through  occupational  and  residen- 
tial mobility,  through  education,  and  through  greater  conformity 
by  the  minority  group  members  to  the  values  and  behavior  of  the 
majority  group,  each  of  these  groups  experienced  increasing 
vertical  mobility,  improved  status,  and  greater  integration  into 
the  larger  community.  Despite  this  greater  acceptance  and  the 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  demographic,  social,  and  economic 
differentials  between  minority  and  majority  group  members, 
research  on  the  Italian,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Jewish  segments  of 
the  Norristown  population  indicates  that  each  of  these  three 
groups  can  still  be  identified  as  a  distinctive  group.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  within  selected  spheres  of  behavior,  such  as  marriage  and 
religious  beliefs,  this  characteristic  of  being  distinctive  has  been 
accepted  as  a  positive  value  by  both  the  minority  group  and  the 
larger  community.  This  suggests  that  for  the  forseeable  future, 
in  Norristown,  as  perhaps  in  most  of  urban  United  States,  the 
principle  of  the  multiple  melting  pot  rather  than  that  of  the  single 
melting  pot  will  become  the  dominant  pattern. 

.  Increased  urbanization  and  industrialization  might  be  expected 
to  alter  the  channels  of  communication  upon  which  individuals 
must  rely  for  information.  Associated  with  the  greater  imper- 
sonality that  characterizes  urban  life,  one  would  expect  greater 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  more  formal  media  of  communication 
such  as  the  newspaper,  radio,  television.  Yet  analysis  of  how 
consumers  learn  about  the  products  of  an  advancing  technology 
showed  that  personal  searching  was  the  medium  to  which  the 
largest  number  of  new  product  buyers  were  exposed.  Television 
was  second  in  frequency^  and  relatives  living  elsewhere  than  in 
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the  same  household  was  third.  Most  important  is  the  finding  that 
informal  group  contacts  with  friends  and  relatives  were  men- 
tioned as  often  as  mass  media  and  that  formal  social  organizations 
played  only  a  small  role  in  the  diffusion  of  new  product  informa- 
tion. Despite  these  findings,  it  is  true  that  practically  every  adult 
is  reached  by  at  least  one  mass  medium.  Almost  all  are  reached  by 
daily  newspapers,  radio,  or  television,  but  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  by  movies  or  by  books.  Assuming  a  continuation 
of  past  trends,  the  Norristown  data  suggest  that  within  a  genera- 
tion, almost  all  of  the  adult  population  will  be  reached  by  at 
least  two  mass  communication  media:  newspapers  and  television. 

Proposals  for  Future  Research 

The  foregoing  major  findings  obtained  by  the  Norristown 
Study  suggest  a  number  of  gaps  that  must  be  filled  before  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  community  and  of  the  varioiis 
relations  between  technological  change  and  social  adjustments  can 
be  made.  In  addition,  the  results  already  obtained  point  to  a 
number  of  other  aspects  of  the  overall  question  which  deserve 
fiirther  investigation.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  body  of  this  volume. 

It  was  originally  hoped  that  the  Norristown  Seminar  would  be 
able  to  continue  indefinitely  as  a  training  and  research  instru- 
ment. In  such  an  arrangement,  the  existing  gaps  of  knowledge 
about  the  community  could  have  been  filled  in  time.  It  was  also 
expected  that  continuous  analysis  of  the  available  materials 
would  provide  new  hypotheses  calling  for  additional  data  which 
could  be  obtained  through  more  'intensive  and  extensive  field 
work  in  the  Norristown  area.  Finally,  it  was  anticipated  that  as 
speculative  hypotheses  developed,  they  would  be  tested  against 
data  from  other  cities  of  roughly  similar  size. 

The  needed  additional  funds  to  underwrite  these  suggested 
extensions  were  not  immediately  available.  Therefore,  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  several  years  should  be  used  to  complete  the 
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Studies  already  in  progress  or  those  which  could  be  undertaken 
with  the  materials  already  accumulated.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
an  inventory  would  be,  made  to  evaluate  what  had  been  done  to 
date  and  what  remained  to  be  done.  The  greater  part  of  this 
volume  has  been  devoted  to  the  first  of  these  functions.  Attention 
now  will  be  focussed  on  those  aspects  of  the  Norristown  Study 
which  seem  worthy  of  further  research. 

Initially  the  Norristown  Study  planned  to  cover  both  mass 
phenomena  and  individual  lives.  The  former  studies  were  to 
rely  heavily  upon  secondary  statistical  and  historical  sources 
coupled  with  the  Household  Surveys  the  latter  were  to  depend 
largely  on  case  records,  life  histories,  and,  if  possible,  psychological 
tests  and  personal  documents.  Furthermore,  the  statistical  analy- 
ses and  the  historical  descriptions  were  intended  to  provide  the 
framework  within  which  much  of  the  case  material  could  be 
more  meaningfully  understood.  The  relationship  was  to  be 
reciprocal.  While  statistical  analysis  was  to  define  the  universe, 
determine  the  relationship  among  measureable  situational  and 
behavioral  variables,  and  make  possible  the  selection  and  evalua- 
tion of  samples  designed  for  more  intensive  studies,  these  studies 
in  turn  were  to  provide  a  basis  for  more  meaningful  interpreta- 
tion of  mass  behavior  and  for  the  formation  of  further  hypotheses. 
To  date,  much  has  been  done  to  provide  the  framework  within 
which  to  pursue  more  specific  analyses.  The  framework  itself, 
however,  is  not  yet  complete 5  in  addition,  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  sufficient  analyses  have  been  completed  to  permit 
fuller  evaluation  of  the  impact  that  technological  change  has  had 
on  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Adequate  analyses  have  been  made  of  historical  changes  in  the 
demographic  and  the  economic  structure  of  the  community. 
Still  in  process  of  completion  is  the  analysis  of  Norristown' s 
social  structure  at  mid-century  and  the  changes  that  produced  it. 
Areas  in  which  much  research  remains  to  be  done  are  those 
centering  on  family  life,  politics  and  the  power  structxure,  religion, 
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and  recreation.  In  all  of  these,  significant  changes  are  knovsTi  to 
have  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Research  is 
necessary,  however,  to  document  the  types  of  changes,  their 
sources,  and  the  effects  which  they  have  had  on  individual  Hves 
and  on  the  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  data 
necessary  for  such  research  have  already  been  collected  in  the 
Norristown  Household  Survey.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  sections 
of  the  Survey  were  devoted  to  Religion,  Recreation,  Politics, 
Association  Membership.)  Additional  materials  must  be  obtained, 
however,  from  new  field  surveys,  from  interviews  with  key 
informants,  and  from  use  of  diverse  secondary  data  such  as  church 
attendance  records,  membership  lists  of  organizations,  voting  hsts, 
and  tax  assessments. 

Among  the  many  questions  to  be  answered  are  the  following: 
What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  family  structure,  especially 
in  the  role  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children  in  the 
family?  Which  of  these  changes  are  attributable  to  technological 
factors,  whether  these  be  at  the  place  of  work  or  in  the  mech- 
anization of  household  activities?  What  adjustments  have  the 
various  family  members  made  to  these  changes?  What  effects  have 
the  changes  had  on  the  stability  of  the  family  unit? 

The  twentieth  century  witnessed  first  a  dechne  and  then  an 
increase  in  church  membership.  Again,  these  trends  need  docu- 
mentation and  exploration.  What  has  actually  been  the  rate 
of  decline  and/or  growth  in  rehgious  activity  in  the  community? 
Is  this  change  solely  a  reflection  of  changes  in  affiliation  with 
religious  organizations  or  does  it  result  from  changed  patterns  of 
participation  in  religious  services  and  activities?  AVhat  are  the 
reasons  for  these  changes?  To  what  extent  do  they  result  from  the 
greater  mechanization,  anonymity,  and  insecurity  that  sup- 
posedly characterize  the  American  community  of  today?  To  what 
extent  do  they  reflect  changes  in  the  religious  institutions  them- 
selves, changes  which  make  religion  more  compatible  mth 
modern  living? 
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Introduction  of  improved  machines  into  industry  has  markedly 
reduced  the  number  of  hours  a  week  in  which  members  of  the 
labor  force  are  at  workj  introduction  of  machines  into  the  home 
has  had  significant  effects,  too.  Since  relatively  little  is  known  of 
these  effects,  much  more  research  is  desirable  on  how  the  woman's 
role  as  a  homemaker  has  been  affected  by  technology.  If  the 
assumption  is  correct,  that  one  of  the  products  of  mechanization  of 
both  the  home  and  the  job  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  leisure 
available  to  the  family  members,  then  research  on  the  uses  to 
which  such  leisure  time  is  put  becomes  especially  important. 
Included  in  such  research  should  be  exploration  of  the  specific 
changes  which  have  come  about  in  the  recreational  facilities 
available  to  the  community,  the  uses  made  of  them  by  persons  in 
different  socio-economic  segments  of  the  population,  the  possible 
effects  which  the  use  to  which  leisure  time  is  put  may  have  on  the 
individual,  on  the  family  unit,  and  on  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  uses  to  which  leisure  time  may  be  devoted  is  partici- 
pation in  formal  and  informal  social  groups  outside  of  the  im- 
mediate family  unit.  Research  should  be  pursued  on  the  incidence 
of  participation  in  various  types  of  organizations  and  associations, 
on  the  way  in  which  this  serves  to  strengthen  the  social  cohesion 
of  the  urban  community,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  it  relieves 
some  of  the  tensions  created  by  the  restricted  number  of  primary 
relations  which  the  average  urban  resident  is  assumed  to  maintain. 

In  addition  to  the  above  discussed  gaps  in  the  Norristown 
materials,  a  number  of  hypotheses  emanating  from  the  research 
already  completed  suggest  further  research  which  should  be 
undertaken. 

Analysis  of  population  movements  to  and  from  Norristown 
produced  two  important  findings:  the  high  rates  of  in-  and  out- 
migration  involved  at  least  one-third  of  the  population  resident  in 
Norristown  during  each  decade;  and  these  high  rates  do  not 
necessarily  mean  a  correspondingly  high  degree  of  population 
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change  or  population  instability.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
significance  of  migration  to  social  and  cultural  change,  it  might 
therefore  be  advisable  to  distinguish  in  the  population  between 
the  continuous  residents  and  the  repeated  migrants.  The  hmited 
length  of  residence  in  the  community  of  the  repeated  migrant 
segment  of  the  population  suggests  that  their  chances  to  be 
fully  integrated  into  the  community  are  greatly  restricted, 
and  that,  as  a  result,  they  probably  remain  marginal  persons. 
Perhaps  even  more  serious  than  the  effects  that  this  repeated 
movement  might  have  on  the  adult  migrants  are  the  possible 
effects  it  might  have  on  their  children.  Research  needs  to  be 
undertaken  to  determine  the  differential  social  adjustment  of  the 
continuous  resident  and  the  migrant  segments  of  the  population. 
The  groups  should  be  compared  on  the  basis  of  such  behavioral 
indices  as  job  changes,  participation  in  associations,  residential 
changes  within  the  community,  changes  in  class  position,  divorce 
and  other  forms  of  family  breaks,  satisfaction  expressed  with 
neighborhood,  job,  and  community,  unemployment  and  relief, 
delinquency,  suicide,  alcoholism,  admission  to  mental  institu- 
tions, illegitimacy.  Further,  school  records  should  be  explored  to 
determine  differences  between  migrants  and  continuous  residents 
with  regard  to  intelligence  scores  and  problem  behavior.  Where 
possible,  psychological  tests  should  be  used  for  fuller  evaluation. 
Data  of  this  kind  should  considerably  clarify  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive mobility  on  both  the  individual  migrants,  their  families, 
and  the  communities  into  which  they  move.  At  the  same  time, 
such  data  should  also  help  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which  persona- 
lity factors  account  for  the  high  volume  of  movement  that 
characterizes  the  American  people. 

Work  with  the  occupational  data  contained  in  the  Norristown 
city  directory  pointed  to  a  number  of  occupations  which  became 
extinct  as  a  result  of  the  technological  advances  made  in  the 
economy.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  question  of  the  adjust- 
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ments  made  to  these  changes  by  the  persons  who  held  these 
occupations.  Did  the  harnessmaker  and  the  blacksmith  take  up 
work  in  an  automobile  garage,  did  they  persist  in  their  old  trade 
until  death  or  retirement  from  the  labor  force,  or  did  they  adjust 
by  becoming  occupationally  mobile  and  taking  up  work  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy?  The  results  of  such  research,  while 
historical  in  character,  may,  nonetheless,  provide  some  valuable 
insights  into  the  problems  of  increased  automation  of  industry  in 
the  future. 

Analysis  of  the  patterns  of  business  growth  and  survival  in 
Norristown  reveals  that  business  mortality  is  high  and  the  struggle 
of  individual  enterprises  for  survival  is  precarious,  especially 
during  the  first  few  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Norristown  data 
suggest  a  close  connection  on  the  local  level  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  population  and  the  business  structure.  Rapid 
population  growth  in  a  community  appears  to  overstimulate 
entrance  into  business  with  a  resultant  rise  in  the  turnover  rate. 
Conversely,  stabilization,  as  in  Norristown,  tends  to  reflect  in 
greater  longevity  of  individual  enterprises  and  in  increasing 
stability  in  both  the  growth  and  the  composition  of  the  local 
business  structure. 

The  research  on  business  growth  done  to  date  in  Norristown, 
like  all  previous  studies  of  this  topic,  has  been  subject  to  one 
major  limitation:  it  is  based  on  the  records  of  already  established 
or  defunct  concerns.  This  means  that  the  analysis  has  been  restric- 
ted in  large  measure  to  statistical  data.  But  overall  figures, 
abstracted  from  statistical  records,  serve  merely  as  broad  indicators 
of  the  continuous  turmoil  that  characterizes  the  business  popula- 
tion. They  are  simply  counts  that  tell  us  very  little  about  what 
actually  takes  place  in  the  succession  of  business  births  and  deaths. 
We  have  very  little  concrete  information  about  the  nature  of 
individual  entries  and  discontinuances,  because  individual  cases 
have  not  yet  been  studied  systematically  in  sufficient  number  or 
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detail.  The  most  significant  information  about  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  new  business  formations  and  the  fate 
which  new  concerns  encounter  is  still  largely  missing. 

It  seems  highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  push  the  analysis  a 
step  further  through  a  longitudinal  field  investigation  which  will 
begin  with  a  group  of  newly  formed  business  establishments  and 
follow  them  up  for  several  years.  Employing  the  case  study 
method,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  data  not  only  about  the 
financial  aspects  of  individual  business  enterprises  but  also  about 
the  social  characteristics,  the  training,  the  experience,  the  moti- 
vations, and  the  decisions  of  their  owners.  What  prompted  the 
individuals  to  set  up  a  new  business  enterprise?  What  factors 
determined  their  timing,  the  choice  of  fields,  and  the  choice  of 
location?  What  alternatives  did  they  have  to  choose  from?  ^^'^lat 
are  the  capital  resources  of  the  enterprise,  the  credit  arrange- 
ments? What  are  the  major  decisions  facing  the  going  concern?  Is 
the  business  growing,  holding  its  own,  or  failing?  ^^^lat  seem  to  be 
the  factors  determining  its  development?  If  the  enterprise  is  discon- 
tinued, what  happens  to  the  owners,  the  employees,  the  creditors? 
These  are  some  of  the  many  questions  worth  investigating. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  Norristown  data  suggest  a 
significant  relation  on  the  community  level  between  population 
growth  and  business  turnover.  However,  both  the  hypothesis  that 
continued  population  growth  stimulates  too  many  new  business 
establishments  in  a  community  with  a  resulting  higher  than 
average  mortality,  and  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  economic 
atmosphere  resulting  from  a  stable  population  which  discourages 
excessive  creation  of  new  concerns  remain  highly  speculative.  At 
the  same  time,  the  relatively  recent  upsurge  in  the  development 
of  large  metropolitan  areas  introduces  still  another  important 
variable  in  the  relationship  between  business  growth  and  survival 
and  population  development.  It  is  known  that  both  population 
and  business  growth  patterns  of  the  suburban  segments  of  the 
metropolitan  area  tend  to  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the 
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central  city.  Little  is  known  about  the  differential  impact  of 
metropolitan  development  on  the  survival  patterns  of  businesses 
in  the  central  city  as  compared  to  the  various  types  of  outlying 
communities  that  form  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  area.  It  seems 
desirable,  therefore,  for  an  intensive  analysis  of  business  survival 
patterns,  to  investigate  further  the  relationships  between  business 
turnover,  population  grow1:h,  and  metropolitan  development. 
This  would  require  going  beyond  the  immediate  community,  for 
such  a  study  can  only  be  accomplished  by  selecting  samples  of 
enterprises  which  are  located  in  communities  with  both  different 
population  growth  experiences  and  with  different  relationships 
to  the  total  metropolitan  area.  Stimulated  by  the  Norristown 
Study,  such  a  new  study  is  now  in  process  in  the  Providence 
metropolitan  area^.  Its  repetition  in  the  Norristown  area  would 
be  worthy  of  consideration. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  limitations  inherent  in  the  Norris- 
town projects  completed  to  date  is  the  heavy  emphasis  which  they 
place  on  the  borough  of  Norristown  to  the  neglect  of  the  larger 
Norristown  area.  As  pointed  out  in  the  description  of  the  setting 
for  this  study,  Norristown  itself  is  the  center  of  an  extensive 
hinterland.  In  the  years  between  1930  and  1950,  the  pattern  of 
growth  of  the  suburban  area  has  differed  significantly  from  that 
of  the  central  cities  of  Norristown  and  Bridgeport.  One  would 
expect  that  the  suburban  communities  would  differ  in  other  res- 
pects as  well.  Yet,  except  for  some  of  the  research  which  focussed 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  area,  most  studies  concentrated 
their  research  efforts  on  Norristown  proper.  In  part,  this  procedure 
was  influenced  by  the  desire  to  complete  the  analysis  of  the  central 

^  Sponsored  by  the  Small  Business  Administration,  this  research  is 
being  undertaken  by  Kurt  B.  Mayer  and  Sidney  Goldstein  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Brown  University.  In  this  study  80  newly 
established  businesses  in  three  areas  of  the  Providence  Metropolitan 
Area  are  being  followed  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  ascertain  the  factors 
that  affect  their  growth. 
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city  itself  before  extending  the  study  to  the  suburbs,  lest  the 
effort  to  complete  the  study  of  both  at  the  same  time  result  in 
only  a  superficial  investigation  of  both  Norristown  and  its  suburbs. 
An  added  factor  was  the  realization  that  greater  difficulty  would 
be  encountered  in  obtaining  comparable  records  for  the  smaller 
suburban  communities j  the  initial  efforts  that  would  have  to  be 
made  in  obtaining  adequate  data  might  dissipate  time  that 
could  be  devoted  to  analysis  of  the  adequate  data  which  were 
already  available  for  Norristown. 

In  any  renewal  of  the  Norristown  project,  as  much,  if  not  more 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  suburban  areas.  Such  research 
should  focus  on  the  development  of  these  communities,  the  rela- 
tion of  this  development  to  technological  change,  the  specific 
functional  relations  that  such  suburbs  have  to  Norristown  as  well 
as  to  the  larger  metropohtan  center  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  people  living  in  the  suburbs  differ  from  those  in 
Norristown  with  respect  to  each  of  the  variables  on  which 
research  is  done  in  Norristown  proper. 

Just  as  the  need  exists  for  additional  research  on  the  relation 
between  Norristown  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  so,  too,  more 
research  is  desirable  on  the  relation  between  Norristown  and 
Philadelphia.  As  suggested  in  the  analysis  of  business  growth 
patterns  in  Norristown,  it  is  possible  that  the  stabihty  which  has 
come  to  characterize  Norristown's  growth  pattern  at  mid-century 
may  be  attributable  to  the  spatial  proximity  of  Norristown  to 
Philadelphia;  this  proximity  may  serve  to  retard  the  community's 
growth  as  an  independent  business  community,  for  such  addi- 
tional growth  may  require  a  greater  distance  from  a  major 
metropohtan  center  than  that  existing  between  Norristown  and 
Philadelpliia.  More  detailed  investigation  of  the  volume  and  the 
type  of  interaction  that  goes  on  between  the  populations,  the 
business  and  financial  institutions,  the  governmental  and  social 
agencies  of  these  two  places  should  clarify  the  relation  between 
Norristown  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  influence  which  the  distance 
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factor  has  on  the  growth  of  Norristown  as  an  independent 
community.  Such  research  shoiild  suggest  many  profitable  hypo- 
theses that  would  require  testing  in  other  cities  in  the  area  and  in 
other  metropolitan  areas. 

Evaluation  of  the  relation  of  Norristown  to  both  its  own  suburbs 
and  to  Philadelphia  must  take  into  account  the  impact  of  recent 
developments  in  highway  construction  on  the  community  and  its 
surrounding  area.  At  the  time  that  field  work  on  the  Norristown 
study  ended,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
was  located  three  miles  south  of  Norristown  at  Valley  Forge,  Since 
that  time,  three  major  highway  projects  have  been  undertaken 
or  completed.  The  Turnpike  has  been  extended  east  to  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike,  providing  the  Norristown  area  with  through- 
ways  to  the  east  and  the  west.  A  new  northeastern  extension  of  the 
Turnpike  has  been  constructed  connecting  the  area  to  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Schuylkill  Expressway,  connecting 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  at  King  of  Prussia  with  Philadelphia, 
provides  a  1 5-mile  express  link  between  the  Norristown  area  and 
the  metropolitan  center.  These  major  changes  in  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  area  can  be  expected  to  introduce  major  local 
changes.  An  evaluation  of  them  would  be  particularly  appropriate 
to  a  study  focussed  on  technological  change  and  social  adjustment. 

Already,  these  developments  in  the  transportation  system  have 
led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  suburban 
areas  of  Norristown.  These  changes  primarly  represent  the  in- 
migration  of  large  national  corporate  groups.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  and  in  anticipation  of  fmther  growth,  land  values  in  the 
suburban  districts  have  increased  considerably.  The  expressway 
linkage  to  Philadelphia  provides  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
large  residential  communities  whose  orientation  is  largely  toward 
the  metropolitan  center  of  Philadelphia  rather  than  toward  the 
satellite  center  of  Norristown.  The  relative  independence  of 
Norristown  itself  may  change  in  the  process,  and  the  stability 
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which  had  come  to  characterize  Norristown  proper  by  mid-centiiry 
may  very  well  give  way  to  a  new  era  of  growth. 

All  of  these  developments  and  possible  further  developments 
lend  themselves  uniquely  to  an  evaluation  of  change  as  it  occurs. 
Through  such  a  study,  many  of  the  limitations  inherent  in  an 
ex  post  facto  research  approach  can  be  overcome.  This  in  itself 
makes  it  desirable  to  continue  the  Norristown  Study  and  to  focus 
a  major  segment  of  it  on  the  closely  interrelated  phenomena 
of  suburban  development  in  the  area,  and  the  impact  of  a  modern 
turnpike  and  expressway  system  on  the  area  as  a  whole.  The 
desirability  of  such  a  study  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  developments  going  on  in  Norristown  are  representative  of 
those  being  experienced  by  many  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  will  become  even  more  common  as  work  on  the 
national  interstate  highway  system  progresses,  for  by  its  very 
design  this  system  will  bring  major  highways  within  easy  access 
of  almost  every  large  city  in  the  country.  In  this  context  then, 
comparison  of  the  data  coming  out  of  a  future  study  of  the 
Norristown  area  with  those  derived  from  the  studies  being  sum- 
marized here  may  provide  useful  insights  into  the  diverse  ways 
in  which  developments  in  our  transportation  system  affect  the 
twentieth-century  American  community. 

The  various  studies  grouped  under  the  overall  title  of  the 
"Impact  of  Change  on  the  Individual  Worker"  have  shown  that 
the  effects  of  technological  change  are  diverse.  For  example,  much 
greater  resistance  to  change  was  experienced  at  Lee's  textile  mill 
than  at  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company.  Similarly,  Michael  Lalli's 
study  of  the  displaced  worker  at  Lee's  showed  that  most  workers 
made  what  might  be  considered  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  loss 
of  work  through  closure  of  the  operations  at  Lees.  Yet,  as  Gladys 
Palmer  points  out,  relatively  little  is  known  still  about  the  life- 
time processes  of  adaptation  to  the  labor  market  and  to  ways  of 
earning  a  living  and  to  changes  in  expectations  and  goals  in  life. 
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All  these  projects  point  to  the  need  for  more  research  on  worker 
adjustment  to  change  in  their  individual  work  situations  and  to 
change  in  the  overall  market  situation.  In  conjunction  with  such 
research,  more  comparative  data  are  needed  from  workers  in 
industries  different  from  those  already  studied.  These  should 
include  both  old,  well-estabhshed  plants  and  new  industries.  Such 
analyses  should  seek  data  on  the  changes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  these  different-type  plants,  the  ways  in  which  workers 
adjusted  to  the  changes,  and  the  reasons  for  the  particular  patterns 
of  adjustment.  Through  analyses  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  possible 
to  reach  more  valid  conclusions  on  the  factors  that  result  or  do 
not  result  in  resistance  to  change  and  in  maladjustment. 

Although  the  theme  of  the  Seminar  was  focussed  on  tech- 
nological change  and  social  adjustment,  only  a  minimal  amount 
of  actual  research  was  done  on  either  the  volume  and  type  of 
disorganization  that  characterized  the  community  at  mid-century 
or  the  relationship  of  such  disorganization  to  changes  in  employ- 
ment patterns,  compulsory  education,  the  structure  of  the  family, 
uses  of  leisure  time,  or  the  introduction  of  new  technology  itself. 
Assuming  that  such  phenomena  as  truancy,  delinquency,  crime, 
divorce,  alcoholism,  mental  illness,  and  suicide  are  indices  of  both 
social  and  personal  disorganization,  research  on  trends  in  the 
incidence  of  such  situations  and  socio-economic  differentials  in 
their  prevalence  should  shed  considerable  light  on  whether 
society  is  more  or  less  disorganized  than  it  was  formerly.  Statistical 
data  collected  and  published  by  government  agencies  are,  of 
course,  available  for  many  of  these  categories  of  disorganization 5 
such  data  may  not,  however,  provide  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  incidence  of  such  phenomena.  More  intensive  research  in 
both  the  collection  and  the  evaluation  of  basic  data  is  necessaryj 
this  can  best  be  done  on  the  community  level.  Once  such  data  are 
available,  more  meaningful  interpretations  of  the  relationships 
between  change  and  disorganization  should  be  possible. 
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The  Seminar  had  hoped  to  study  both  mass  phenomena  and 
the  experience  of  individuals  j  much  remains  to  be  done  with  the 
latter  area  of  analysis.  This  requires  studies  of  the  trains  of 
experience  or  the  life  movement  of  individuals,  including  their 
family  histories,  career  hnes,  and  the  dynamics  of  interpersonal 
relationships.  Individuals  selected  for  those  studies  would  be 
"placed"  in  terms  of  the  socio-demographic  categories  used  in  the 
study.  The  analysis  should  cover  both  overt  behavior  and  changing 
attitudes  and  values,  including  the  subject's  conception  of  his  role 
in  society,  his  evaluation  of  the  social  norms,  his  reactions  to  child- 
hood, adolescence  and  maturational  crises  at  home,  in  school,  and 
in  the  community  at  large.  Such  analyses  would  have  to  rely 
heavily  on  case  records,  life  histories,  and  psychological  tests.  The 
latter  in  particular  represent  research  instruments  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  used  to  their  fullest  advantage  as  part  of  the 
Norristown  Study. 

As  a  final  point,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  emphasis  of  the 
Norristown  Study  on  the  necessity  of  historical  depth  in  com- 
munity studies  and  the  efforts  to  integrate  the  approaches  of 
several  disciplines  around  the  time  dimension  represent  a  radical 
departm-e  both  from  conventional  community  studies  and  from 
current  interdisciplinary  programs  at  other  universities.  The 
problem  of  how  best  to  handle  the  time  factor  in  a  modern, 
complex  community  has  proved  to  be  among  the  most  stimulating 
aspects  of  the  study.  The  research  reviewed  in  the  previous 
chapters  attests  to  the  success  met  by  efforts  to  demise  indices  that 
are  valid  for  past  periods. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  learn  everything  that  we  wish  to  know 
about  the  community  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  need  to  rely  on  the 
memory  of  respondents  for  some  types  of  data  and  the  limitations 
inherent  in  such  a  source  of  information  preclude  complete 
analysis  of  the  past.  But  if  complete  reconstruction  of  the  changes 
of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not  possible,  tlien,  at 
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least,  it  should  be  possible  to  provide  the  material  for  an  historical 
analysis  at  some  future  date.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  one  of 
the  long-run  aims  of  the  Norristown  Study  was  to  accumulate 
material  regarding  Norristown  at  mid-century  that  could  be  used 
again  ten  and  twenty  years  later  as  a  benchmark  against  which 
to  check  and  recast  conclusions  based  on  both  past  and  future 
research.  In  this  conjunction,  the  Household  Sxirvey  is  of  par- 
ticular value  as  a  mid-centiu-y  inventory  of  behavior  and  attitudes 
against  which  the  results  of  future  surveys  can  be  compared.  This 
particular  goal  and  the  continuous  on-going  research  which  its 
realization  requires  should  be  pursued. 

Finally,  the  experience  in  launching  the  Seminar  and  in 
instructing  and  supervising  the  students,  and  the  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  interdisciplinary  programs  at  Cornell,  Michigan, 
and  Harvard  have  supported  the  original  assumption  that  effective 
training  in  interdisciplinary  research  can  only  be  accomplished  in 
connection  with  a  well  organized  project  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, in  which  the  directing  staff,  consultants,  other  experienced 
personnel,  and  students  are  continuously  engaged.  Concomitantly, 
the  rewarding  results  of  explorations  in  Norristown  have  con- 
firmed the  initial  impression  that  this  is  an  ideal  setting  for  a 
community  study  directed  towards  multi-disciplinary  analysis  of 
the  relations  between  technological  change  and  social  adjustment. 

The  research  project  has  been  and  probably  will  continue  to  be 
of  high  value  in  itself,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  the  interdiscip- 
linary program  for  training  students.  Experience  indicates  that 
students  coming  in  contact  with  new  methods  and  concepts  learn 
them  best  by  using  them  for  practical  purposes.  The  intellectual 
interest  necessary  for  rapid  assimilation  of  two  or  three  new 
discipUnes  can  be  stimulated  by  a  research  project  that  is  inter- 
esting and  important  to  all  involved.  For  this  reason  the  value 
of  the  project  and  the  value  of  the  Seminar  for  interdisciphnary 
training  are  closely  allied. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCHEDULE 

PERSONAL  SCHEDULE 

EVALUATION  SHEET 

Address   Phone 

Name  of  Respondent 

Name  of  Head  of  Household   


Dwelling  Unit 

,   Number  of  dwelling  units  in  total  structure:  (CIRCLE) 
123456   more  than  6   hotel. 

.   Total  number  of  rooms  in  this  dwelling  unit :    

Y  or  N               Number 
Kitchen  


Bedrooms 
Bathroom  (specify  if 

outside) 
Living  room 

Dining  room 

Others  (specify) 


3.   Do  the  occupants  of  this  dwelling  unit  own  this  structure? 
Yes     No 

IfYes: 

a.  Since  when  did  occupant  own  it  ?    

IfNo: 

b.  Who  is  the  owner  ? 

Name     

Address    


♦The  schedule  presented  here  is  the  one  used  in  the  last  two  subsamples  of  the  Norristown  House- 
hold Survey.  The  omission  of  certain  numbers  in  the  sequence  of  questions  reflects  revisions  made  in 
the  schedule  used  in  the  first  two  sub-samples. 
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c.  What  is  the  rent  ?$ per 

d.  Does  this  include  furnishings  ? Yes 

4.  Estimated  value  of  property 

5.  How  old  is  the  structure  ? , 


.No 


6.  Type  House 
Row  House 
Semi  Detached 
Detached 
Apartment  House 
Other 


7.   Neighborhood 

Residential  . 
Commercial . 
Industrial     . 


DATE  PRESENT  HOUSEHOLD 
UNIT  FORMED  


8.    Inventory  of  Household  Equipment  and  Furnishings. 


Item 

Number 

Date  item  first 

made  a  part  of 

Household 

equipment 

Date  present 
item  made  a 
part  of  House- 
hold equipment 

Where 
purchased 

(town) 

a.  Electrical  lighting 

xxxx 

xxxxxxx 

XX 

b.  Flush  toilet 

xxxxxxx 

XX 

c.  Telephone 

XX 

d  Mechanical 
refrigerator 

e.  Radio 

/.  Television  set 

g.  Washing  machine 

h.  Vacuum  cleaner 

I.  Type  kitchen  stove 
I .  Coal 

2.  Gas 

3.  Electric 

4.  Other 

j.  Central  heating 
I.  Oil    



2.  Coal 

3.  Gas 

4.  Other 
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9.  a.  Do  you  or  any  otHer  member  of  this  household  own  an  automobile  ? 

Owner  Make  Car  Year  Car  When 

Obtained 


10.  Do  you  use  any  domestic  help?  Yes     No 

IfYes: 

a.  Number b.  Hours  per  week 

c.  Since  when d.  Where  does  she  (he)  live . 

e.  What  duties  does  she  (he)  perform  ?    


II     Mobility  History 
I .   Who  lived  in  this  dwelling  unit  previous  to  you  ? 


2.  Did  they  own  or  rent  ? Own     Rent 

3.  Why  did  they  move ?     


4.  Where  did  they  move  to  from  here? 

5.  Where  are  they  living  now?     
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Name 

Sex 

Date  of 
Birth 

Place  of 
Birth 

Age  at 
Death 

Place  of 
Death 

Cause  of 
Death 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

VI    Occupational  History 

(Get  specific  nature  of  occupation — longest  occupation  held  in  lifetime) 

1.  a.  Male  Head  of  Household  (even  if  now  dead)    

b.  His  father 

c.  His  paternal  grandfather     

d.  His  maternal  grandfather   

2.  a.  Female  (or  spouse  of)  Head  of  Household   

b.  Her  father  

c.  Her  paternal  grandfather    

d.  Her  maternal  grandfather 
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PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  DATA 

I.  Interviewee  (and  Family  of  Procreation) 

TO  BE  FILLED  IN  FOR  INTERVIEWEE  AND  FOR  THOSE  PERSONS 

FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  HAS  NOT  ALREADY  BEEN  OBTAINED 

IN  PART  I  OF  SCHEDULE.  (SEE  INSTRUCTIONS) 


Interviewee 

Spouse 

ChUdren 
I                          2 

a.  Name 

b.  Residence 

(if  alive) 

c.  Sex 

d.  Age  at  last  birthday 
or  at  death 

e.  Place  of  birth 

/.  Citizen  Y  or  N,  Year 

g.  Present  Marital  Status 
Date 

h.  Previous  Marriages 
Dates 

i.  No.  of  Children 

j.  Highest  grade  of  school 
completed 

k.  Occupation 

/.  Place  of  Employment 

m.  Religious  Preference 

n.  Ethnic  Background 

0.  Frequency  of  Visits  to : 
(children)  or  (parents) 

p.  Frequency  of  Visits  from : 
(children)  or  (parents) 

q.  Date  of  Death 

r.  Place  of  Death 

1 
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II 

ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  NORRISTOWN 
1 .  What  do  you  think  of  Norristown  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  ? 


2.   What  things  about  Norristown  do  you  like? 


3.   What  things  about  Norristown  don't  yQu  like? 


Ill 
COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 


I .   What  newspapers  do  you  generally  read  ? 

Daily     a 

b 

Sunday  a 

b 


2.   What  are  you  two  favorite  radio  stations? 


3.  About  how  long  each  day  do  you  listen  to  the  radio?    

4.  About  how  long  each  day  do  you  watch  television  ?     

5.  What  effects  do  you  think  television  has  had  on  your  family  life? 
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6.  How  do  you  generally  spend  your  leisure  time : 

a.  weekdays  


b.  Sundays  and  holidays 


7.  How  did  you  spend  most  of  your  leisure  time 

a.  during  the  early  1940's — at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor? 


b.  during  the  early  1930's — at  the  time  of  the  depression? 

c.  during  the  early  1 920's — shortly  after  World  War  I  ? 

d.  at  the  turn  of  the  century  ? 


18.   How  adequate  do  you  think  the  following  means  of  transportation  in  Norris- 
town  are  ? 
a.  Local  Bus  System     


b.  Taxi  Service    

c.  Rail  Transportation  to  Philadelphia 


19.   a.  Do  you  own  an  automobile? Yes No 

b.  IF  NO,  did  you  ever  own  an  automobile? Yes No 

IF  PERSON  NOW  OWNS  OR  ONCE  OWNED  AN  AUTOMOBILE, 
ASK: 

c.  When  did  you  first  own  an  automobile  ? 


20.   a.  How  do  you  get  to  work  (or  to  school)  ?    

b.  Why  do  you  use  this  means  of  transportation  ? 


c.  If  by  auto,  do  you  drive  to  work  alone,  or  do  you  pool  rides  with  others? 

Alone   Pool 

d.  IF  RIDE  IS  POOLED,  how  many  besides  you  go  in  the  car? 

e.  IF  RIDE  IS  NOT  POOLED,  why  don't  you  use  a  car  pool?   
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2 1 .   How  did  you  get  to  work  (or  to  school) : 

a.  during  the  early  1940's — at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor?    

b.  during  the  early  1930's— at  time  of  depression  ?    

c.  during  the  early  1920's — shortly  after  World  War  I  ?       

d.  at  the  turn  of  the  century  ?     


a.  What  percentage  of  your  family  shopping  for  groceries  is  done  in 
I.  Downtown  Norristown 2.  Neighborhood  Store 

3.  Philadelphia 4.  Other  (SPECIFY)    

b.  Why  do  you  shop  there  ? 


c.  How  do  you  get  there  ?   

d.  Why  do  you  use  this  means  of  transportation  to  get  there  ? 


23.  a.  Where  did  you  or  your  family  shop  for  groceries : 

1 .  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  ?    

2.  at  time  of  depression  ? 

b.  How  did  you  get  there: 

1 .  at  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  ?    

2.  at  time  of  depression?     

24.  a.  Where  do  you  most  often  do  your  shopping  for  clothing  ?  (CIRCLE) 
I.  Norristown     2.  Philadelphia     3.  Other  (SPECIFY) 


b.  Why  do  you  shop  there  ? 


c.  How  do  you  get  there  ?    

d.  Why  do  you  use  this  means  of  transportation  to  get  there  ? 


25.  a.  Where  did  you  do  your  shopping  for  clothing : 

1 .  at  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  ?    

2.  at  time  of  depression? 

b.  How  did  you  get  there : 

1 .  at  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  ?    

2.  at  time  of  depression  ? 

26.  a.  Where  do  you  or  your  family  shop  for  household  furniture  ?  (CIRCLE) 
I.  Norristown     2.  Philadelphia     3.  Other  (SPECIFY)     


27.   Where  did  you  or  your  family  shop  for  household  furniture: 

1 .  at  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  ?    

2.  at  time  of  depression  ?    

b.  How  did  you  get  there: 

1 .  at  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  ?    

2.  at  time  of  depression  ?    

FOR  THOSE  WHO  OWN  CARS  (SEE  QUESTION  19),  ASK  28. 


28.   Do  you  usually  have  serious  difficulty  parking  in  the  downtown  shopping  area 
for: 

Off  Street 
On  Street  Public  Lot  Private  Lot 


a.  short  periods  ? 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

(under  i  hour) 

b.  2-3  hours  ? 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

c.  the  business  day  ? 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 
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Personal  Ambitions : 

Ask  questions  5a,  b,  c,  d  of  persons  who  are  now  under  21  or  still  in  school. 
Then  skip  to  Question  15.  For  all  others  start  with  Question  6  and  proceed. 

5.  a.  What  do  you  hope  to  become  when  you  leave  school  ? 

b.  How  do  you  plan  to  achieve  this  ambition  ? 


c.  People  often  talk  of  "being  successful."  When  you  talk  of  being  successful, 
what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? 


d.  What  sorts  of  things  are  most  important  for  getting  ahead  today  ? 


6.  a.  What  did  you  hope  to  become  when  you  left  school  or  started  work  ? 

b.  Did  you  achieve  your  ambition? Yes     No 

If  you  had  to  do  it  over  again: 

c.  What  would  you  want  to  be  ? 

d.  How  would  you  try  to  achieve  it?     


7.  If  you  had  a  son  (daughter  if  interviewee  is  female)  starting  out  now,  what 
would  you  advise  him  (her)  to  become  ? 

8.  People  often  talk  of  "being  successful."  When  you  talk  of  "being  successful," 
what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? 


9.  Do  you  think  it's  easier  for  a  young  person  starting  out  today  to  be  successful 
than  it  was  when  you  first  started  ? 

Yes     No    Why?    


1 1,  What  sorts  of  things  are  most  important  for  getting  ahead  today  ? 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Economic  Associations 

15.  a.  Do  you  now  belong  or  did  you  ever  belong  to  a: 

Belong  Now  Belonged  Earlier    Never  Belonged 

Labor  Union  

Business  Association       

Professional  Assoc.         

b.  If  answer  to  a.  is  belong  now : 

1 .  When  did  you  join  ? 

2.  Why  do  you  belong  ?     

N.S.-M 
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c.  If  answer  to  a.  is  belonged  earlier: 

1 .  How  long  did  you  belong  ?     

2.  Why  did  you  leave ?      


17.   In  general,  would  you  say  that  workers  in  Norristown  are  better  or  worse  ofi" 
today  than  they  were  when  you  first  started  work  in  Norristown  ? 

(Specify  date) 

Better     Worse  Same 

Why?     


18.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  unions  have  helped  the  worker? 


19.   In  what  ways  do  you  think  management  has  helped  the  worker  without  direct 
union  influence  ?     


Ask  question  23  only  of  those  who  are  not  presently  retired. 

23.   Do  you  have  any  plans  with  regard  to  retirement  from  work  or  business? 
Yes     No         What  are  they? 


Ask  questions  25-27  only  of  those  who  are  presently  retired. 

25.  When  you  retired,  do  you  think  you  were  better  or  worse  prepared  than  were 
your  parents  ? 
Better     Worse     Same      Inwhatway?    


26.  How  are  you  spending  your  time  in  retirement  ? 


27.  Have  you  encountered  any  special  difficulties  in  retirement  ?  . . . .  Yes  ....  No. 
What  are  they  ? 


28.   Of  all  the  jobs  that  you  have  ever  had: 

a.  which  job  did  you  like  best? 

Why?     


b.  which  job  did  you  like  least? 
Why?     


29.  Do  you  like  your  present  job?    Yes     No. 

Why?     
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VI 

RELIGION 

[QUESTIONS  IN  (     )  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  PREVIOUSLY] 

I .   In  what  religion  were  you  brought  up  ?      

(2.   What  was  the  religious  preference  of  your  mother?)    

(3.  What  was  the  religious  preference  of  your  father  ?)    

(4.   What  is  your  present  religion  ?) 

(5.   What  is  your  spouse's  present  religion?)     

6.  In  what  religion  was  your  spouse  brought  up  ?    

7.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  church  (synagogue)  ?    Yes No 

If  yes — a.  What  church  (synagogue) 


8.  About  how  often  do  you  go  to  church  (synagogue)  ?    

9.  What  kind  of  reUgious  instruction  did  you  receive  as  a  child  ? 


10.   If  interviewee  has  children,  ask:  What  kind  of  religious  instruction  are  your 
children  receiving  ? 


1 1 .   Do  you  think  people  are  more  or  less  religious  than  they  were : 
a.  in  the  early  1940's,  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor? 

More     Less     Same 

Why?     


b.  in  the  early  1930's,  at  the  time  of  the  depression? 

More     Less     Same 

Why?     


12.  a.  What  do  you  think  are  the  attitudes  of  people  in  Norristown  towards 
religious  groups  other  than  their  own  ?     


b.  What  do  you  think  are  the  attitudes  of  people  in  Norristown  towards  people 
of  other  national  origin  or  color  than  their  own  ?   


(IF    INTERVIEWEE    INDICATES    THAT    UNFRIENDLY   ATTITUDES 
EXIST,  ASK  c.) 

c.  Against  which  religious,  racial,  or  nationality  groups  is  there  prejudice? 
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ASK  PARTS  a,  b,  c,  and  d  OF  QUESTION  13  ONLY  IF  INTERVIEWEE 
WAS  LIVING  IN  NORRISTOWN  IN  THESE  PERIODS. 

13.  What  were  the  attitudes  of  people  in  Norristown  towards  religious,  racial,  and 
nationality  groups  other  than  their  own  in:  (SPECIFY  GROUPS  WHERE 
POSSIBLE) 

a,  early  1940's,  at  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  ?       


b.  early  1930's,  at  time  of  the  depression? 

c.  early  1920's,  shortly  after  World  War  I? 

d.  early  i  goo's,  at  the  turn  of  the  century?  . 


VII 
POLITICAL 

I .  a.  Are  you  a  registered  voter  ?      Yes     No 

b.  If  yes,  how  are  you  registered? 

Republican     Democratic     Non-Partisan     Other 

(Specify) 

c.  For  what  party  do  you  generally  vote  in : 

I.  National  elections 2.  State  elections 3.  Local  elections 


3.   Who  would  you  say  are  the  most  powerful  persons  in  Norristown  ? 
a in  what  way     


b in  what  way 

c in  what  way 
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VIII 

MIGRATION  AND  MOBILITY  HISTORY 

I .   Residential  History  of  Interviewee. 

(Begin  with  first  residence  and  move  forward  in  time  recording  all  the  cities 
in  which  he  (she)  lived  and  all  places  of  residence  (addresses)  within  the 
immediate  Norristown  area. ) 


Street,  if  Norristown 

or  vicinity;  City  and 

State,  if  elsewhere 

Dates 

Month  and  Year 

From              To 

Reason  for  Moving 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

g- 

h. 

i. 

J- 

k. 

I. 

m. 

n. 
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3.  We  are  interested  in  learning  about  the  movement  of  people  to  Norristown. 
Could  you  tell  us  something  about  any  members  of  your  family  who  moved 
to  Norristown  regardless  of  when  they  arrived  ? 


Name 

Relationship 

Date  of 
Arrival 

Previous 
Residence 

Reasons  for  Moving  to 
Norristown 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

8- 

h. 

i. 

J- 

k. 

I. 

m. 

ASK  QUESTIONS  4a,  b,  and  c  ONLY  IF  INTERVIEWEE   IS  A 
MIGRANT  TO  NORRISTOWN. 

4    a.  Why  did  you  move  to  Norristown  instead  of  to  some  other  city? 


b.  Has  Norristown  lived  up  to  your  expectations  of  it  when  you  first  moved 
here? Yes     No 


In  what  way  ? 


.  Would  you  advise  others  to  move  here  ? 
Yes     No        Why?    
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00 

Where  and  How  Do 

You  Spend  Your 

Time  Together 

l-^ 

About 
How 
Often 
Do  You 
See 
Each 
Other 

<£> 

Name  of  Place 

of  Employment 

of  Husband 

and  Wife 

lO 

Occupation 
of  Both 
Husband 
and  Wife 
(See  in- 
structions) 

Address : 
Block  if 

Norristown 

Specific 

Locality 

if 

Elsewhere 

CO 

Indicate 
Whether 
Associate 

of  Re. 

Spouse  or 

Both 

« 

Indicate 
Whether 
Friend  or 
Relative 

NH 

"3 
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2.   How  many  social  classes  are  there  here  in  Norristown? 


Check  if  explanation  is  requested.  By  class  is  here  meant  people 
who  are  thought  to  belong  to  a  group  which  is  regarded  as  being 
higher  or  lower  than  other  groups. 


Would  you  name 
each  class  ? 

What  sort  of  people 

would  you  put  in 

this  class  ? 

Why  would  you  put  them  here  ? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/. 

g- 

3.  Which  class  do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a  member  of? 
a.  Why?     
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EVALUATION  SHEET 

To  be  filled  out  by  Interviewer  after  conclusion  of  interview. 
Answer  quickly;  do  not  try  to  ponder  each  question. 

A.  Personality  Type  of  Interviewee 

1 .  Outgoing,  expansive — eager  to  talk 

2.  Average  normal — friendly  and  cooperative,  but  not  over-eager 

3.  Reluctant — suspicious  and  reluctant  to  talk,  anxious,  vague 

4.  Withdrawn — a  "blank,"  bland  type  of  person 

5.  Hostile — hostile  or  openly  resentful 

B.  Reliability 

1 .  Excellent — reliable  to  extent  of  knowledge 

2 .  Good — moderately  reliable  to  extent  of  knowledge 

3.  Fair — tends  to  be  vague,  or  to  make  up  what  he  doesn't  know 

4.  Unreliable 

C.  In  general,  the  interviewee  impresses  me  as : 

1 .  A  contented  person 

2.  A  moderately  contented  person 

3.  A  moderately  discontented  person 

4.  Discontented  person 

D.  Write  brief  description  of  interviewee  including  physical  appearance,  health, 
cleanliness,  mannerisms,  method  of  speaking,  predominant  emotional  tone,  etc. 

E.  Do  you  like 

dislike  V     the  interviewee 

feel  indifferent  to 

F.  What  social  class  would  you  guess  the  interviewee  belongs  to  ? 

1234567 

High  Low 

G.  How  long  did  the  interview  take? 

H.    Race  of  Interviewee : 

I.     How  would  you  rate  the  Interviewee's  house  ? 

Outside:  Excellent         Above  Average  Below  Poor 

Average  Average 

Inside:  Excellent        Above  Average  Below  Poor 

Average  Average 
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UNIVERSITY  of  PENNSYL  VANIA 


PHILADELPHIA  4 


Historical  Survey  of  Norristown 


Dear  Norristown  Resident: 

Your  household  has  been  chosen  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  eight  hundred  households  which 
will  be  interviewed  for  the  Historical  Survey  of  Norristown, 

In  case  you  have  not  read  the  feature  article  about  oxir 
survey  which  appeared  in  the  Norristown  Times  Herald  on  Friday, 
June  20,  we  are  enclosing  a  marked  clipping  for  your  convenience 
It  explains  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  howi  it  happens  that 
your  household  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  eight  hundred  to  be 
interviewed. 

A  research  worker  from  the  University  X'jill  call  on  you 
vathin  the  next  few  days.  Your  cooperation  i\all  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Cochra-n 
Professor  of  the  History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States 
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Historical  and  Sociological 
Survey  to  Start  on  Monday 

One-Tenth  of  All  Householders  in  Community  to  Be 
Interviewed  by  University  of  Pennsylvania  Re- 
search Workers;  Financed  by  Ford  Foundation 

On  Monday,  June  23,  a  group  of  social  scientists  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  begin  an  historical 
and  sociological  survey  of  the  Norristown  community  and 
its  people. 

Interviews  will  be  conducted  with  one-tenth  of  all  the 
household  in  the  borough  to  obtain  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  families  of  Norristown. 
Each  of  the  families  chosen  for 


this  sample  will  be  approached 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  by  University  research 
workers. 

The  present  community  survey 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  year's  pre- 
paratory work  by  an  interdepart- 
mental research  training  seminar 
on  "Technological  Change  and 
Social  Adjustment,"  which  em- 
phasizes the  period  1900-1952 
This  project  was  established  joint- 
ly by  the  History  and  Sociology 
departments  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  being 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

It  is  unique  among  commu- 
nity studies  because  of  its  histor- 
ical depth  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  combines  approaches 
developed  in  Anthropology  and 
Sociology  with  those  of  History. 
By  handhng  the  time  factor  in 
a  modern,  complex  community  it 
is  facing  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing indexes  based  on  contempo- 
rary data  that  are  valid  for  the 
past,  and  of  accumulating  ma- 
terial as  of  1951-1952,  that  can 
be  used  again  ten  and  20  years 
hence  to  check  and  recast  con 
elusions  based  on  the  present  and 
the  past. 

General  Supervision 
Professors  Thomas  C.  Cochran 
Dorothy  S.  Thomas  and  Anthony 
P.  C.  Wallace,  director  of  .the  in 
terdepartmental  seminar,  are  re 
sponsible  for  general  supervision 
of  the  survey.  Dr.  Cochran  is 
Pi'ofessor  of  the  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  and 
Chairman  of  the  graduate  pro 
gram  in  American  Civilization  at 
the   university. 

He  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Kconomic  History  and  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  and  of  sev- 
eral other  organizations  devoted 
to  research  in  business  and  eco- 
nomic history.  Among  the  many 
books  he  has  written  are  New 
York  in  the  Confederation,  The 
Age  of  Enterprise  and  The  .Rail- 


road Executive,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  authors  of  a  recently-pub 
lished  two-volume  work,  An 
American  History.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Har- 
vard and  New  York  Universities 
before  coming  to  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Thomas,  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy in  the  University,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  a  consultant  to  the 
Bureau  on  the  Budget  and  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau, 
Treasurer  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  and  the  pres 
dent  of  the  American  Sociolog- 
leal  Society. 

Among  her  published  works 
are  Social  Aspects  of  the  Bust 
ness  Cycle,  Social  and  Economic 
Aspects  of  Swedish  Population 
Movements,  1750-1933.  and  two 
volumes  on  the  wartime  evacua 
titon  and  resettlement  of  the 
West  Coast  Japanese-Americans 
entitled  The  Spoilage  and  The 
Salvage. 

She  is  recognized  internation 
ally  as  an  authority  on  popula- 
tion questions,  and  has  conducted 
research  in  England,  Sweden 
The  Netherlands,  and  Germany 
and  was  on  the  faculties  of  Co- 
lumbia, Yale  and  Stockholm 
(Sweden)  Universities,  and  the 
University  of  California  before 
coming  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Wallace  is  Assist- 
ant Profesor  of  Sociology  at  the 
University,  and  holds  a  Faculty 
Research  Fellowship  from  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council. 
He  has  had  extensive  training  in 
both  history  and  anthropology. 
and  has  published  articles  and 
books  In  the  field  of  personality 
and  culture. 

Norristown  was  chosen  for 
study  by  the  directors  of  the 
seminar  partly  because  of  its 
accessibility  to  the  university, 
but  primarily  because  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  typical  medium- 
sized  American  city,  and  be- 
lieve that  what  they  learn 
about    Norristown    will    have 
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wide  application  and  provide  m 
pattern  for  researcb  In  many 
other  communities. 

Among  the  criteria  that  influ- 
enced their  selection,  they  point 
to  the  facts  that,  in  spite  of  Its 
nearness  to  Philadelphia,  Norris- 
town is  itself  the  economic,  social 
and  political  center  for  an  exten- 
sive  surrounding   area;    that  its 
economic    structure    is    and    has 
long  been  diversified;  that  It  had 
reached  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  technological  development  at 
the  turn  of  the  century;  and  that 
Its    population    is    composed    of 
both  old  and  new  Americans. 
Their  decision  was  influenced 
•Iso  by  the  superiority  of  the 
records  available  for  statistical 
and  historical  analysis,  as  evi- 
denced by  its  unbroken  series 
of  newspaper  files  for  the  past 
century  and  a  half,  it£  series  of 
city    directories    which    extend 
over  a  hundred-year  period,  its 
school      records      which      are 
unique   in   their   completeness, 
significance  and  reliability,  and 
the  rich  documentary  material 
that    has    been    collected    and 
preserved  by  an  alert  Historical 
Society  and  by  many  organiza- 
tions and  firms. 
Finally  ,and  most  important  of 
all,  the  success  of  their  study  of 
Norristown    seemed    assured   be- 
cause   of    the    cordiality    which 
members  of  the  community  had 
already  shown  to  the  university 
stafT  and  research  workers. 

During  the  past  year,  12  grad- 
uate students  have  been  working 
on  various  phases  of  Norristown 
history  from  1900  to  the  present, 
such  as  manufacturing,  labor, 
education  ana  population.  Start- 
ing with  the  survey  this  month 
and  continuing  throughout  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  the 
range  of  studies  of  the  relation- 
ship between  technological 
change  and  social  adjustment  will 
be  extended  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other,  aspects: 

1.  Studies  of  the  changing  ma- 
terial culture  to  which  the  resi- 
dents of  Norristown  have  adjust- 
ed during  the  past  fifty  years, 
that  is.  changes  in  the  business 
structure;  the  growth  and  decline 
of  enterprises  of  various  sorts; 
changes  in  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, market  relations,  plant  lo- 
cations, transportation,  owner- 
ship, management,  union  organ- 
ization, and,  in  general,  factors 
that  alter  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, advancement,  and  po- 
sition in  the  community. 

2.  Studies  of  the  changing 
family,  religious,  educational,  as- 
sociational,  and  political  struc- 
ture of  Norristown,  including 
analysis  of  origins,  growth  pat- 
terns, aims  and  activities  of  vari- 
ous groups. 

3.  Studies  of  the  changing  pop- 
ulation structure.  In  terms  of 
national     origins,     occupational 


classei,  standards  of  living,  and 
social  strata. 

4.  Studies  of  migration  In  rela- 
tion to  employment  opportunities, 
to  wage  and  salary  levels,  and  to 
business  cycles. 

In    this    expanded    program, 
the  research  staff  will  continue 
tp   utilize   statistical   and   his- 
torical sources,  which  they  con- 
sider  both   useful    and    neces- 
sary for  an  overall   approach. 
But  they  feel  that  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  get  informa- 
tion  on    tht   direct   effects   of 
technological    change    on    the 
lives  of  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies is  to  ask  the  people  them- 
selves how  these  changes  have 
affected  their  way  of  life,  their 
standing    In    the    community, 
their  hopes  and  ambitions.     It 
is  in  an  attempt  to  get  infor- 
mation of  this  kind   that  the 
present    survey    of    Norristown 
households  is  being  made. 
About   800   households  will  be 
included   in   the   survey.     These 
800  have  been  selected  by  taking 
every  tenth  household  address  in 
the  Norristown  directory  of  1951 
and    every    tenth    new    dwelling 
unit  that  has  been  built  since  the 
directory  was  issued. 

A  limited  amount  of  informa- 
tion will  be  sought  about  every 
member  of  the  chosen  households, 
but  within  each  household,  a  more 
detailed  interview  will  be  held 
with  one  person,  who  will  be 
chosen  strictly  at  ransom.  If  the 
household  consists  of  only  one 
person,  then  that  person  will  be 
chosen  for  the  intensive  interview; 
if  it  consists  of  a  husband  and 
wife,  in  half  of  such  cases  the  hus- 
band will  be  intedvlewed.  while 
the  wife  will  be  interviewed  in  the 
other  half.  If  the  household  con- 
ssts  of  a  man,  his  wife  and  a  son 
or  daughter  over  18  years  of  age, 
the  husband  will  be  chosen  in  one- 
third  of  the  dases,  the  wife  in  one- 
third,  and  the  son  or  daughter  in 
the  remaiinng  third.  Similar  pro- 
cedures will  be  followed  for  other 
types  of  households.  In  no  case 
will  anyone  under  18  years  of  age 
be  interviewed. 

As   soon   as   the   Interviewer 
has  made  his  first  contact  with 
the     chosen      household      and 
knows   how   many   persons  are 
Included  in  that  household,  he 
will  consult  a  list  of  predeter- 
mined  "numbers"   to   find   out 
specifically  which  persons  Is  to 
be  chosen  for  the  intensive  in- 
terview.   This  method  of  samp- 
ling fallows  scientific  principles, 
and    If    followed    strictly,    will 
give   a    thoroughly   representa- 
tive cross-section  of  the  Norris- 
town population. 
To  guarantee  this  representa- 
tiveness, however,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary    that    the    interviewer 
make  no  substitutions  for  any  of 
the  househoId|S  that  are  on  the 
"ten  per  cent,  list",  and  within  a 


chosen  household  make  no  iub- 
Btltution  for  the  person  who  has 
been  selected  cm  the  basis  of  the 
predetermined  "random"  num- 
bers. This  requires  a  hieh  de- 
gree of  cooperation  from  house- 
holds and  individuals,  for  only 
through  such  coporeation  can  a 
truly  represetnative  cross-section 
be  obtained  and  the  pitfalls,  that 
have  been  apparent  in  the  care- 
less sampling  procedures  followed 
by  some  nationally  famous  poll- 
sters be  avoided. 

The  sample  will  include  both 
"old  timers"  and  new  residents, 
but  persons  in  tne  chosen  house- 
holds who  are  at  least  50  years  ol 
age  and  who  haveb  een  living  ir. 
Norristown  at  least  30  yeai-s  wil. 
be  asked  tor  additional  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  Irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  they  have  been 
designated  for  intensive  itnerview- 
ing.  For  a  very  young  person,  the 
interview  will  probably  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  an  hour,  but 
for  the  "old  timers",  two  or  morf 
hours  may  be  required  to  get  s 
full  and  menaingful  record  of  the 
past. 

Notification  by  Letter 
Before  any  household  is  ap- 
proached by  an  interviewer,  it 
will  be  notified  by  a  letter  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
addressed  "To  the  housholder" 
indicating  that  Iti  s  one  of  the 
"chosen  800."  When  the  inter- 
viewer calls  on  such  a  house- 
holder, he  (or  she)  will  present  a 
card  identifying  him  (or  her)  as 
a  member  of  the  research  team 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Only  persons  identified  in  this 
way  are  authorized  to  ask  any 
resident  of  Norristown  any  ques- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  University. 

All  information  given  to  or 
recorded  by  the  interviewers 
will  be  held!  n  strictest  confi- 
dence. The  records  will  be  kept 
in  locked  files  in  the  University 
and  will  be  available  only  to 
the  staff  of  the  research  sem- 
inar. They  will  be  used  for 
scientific  purposes  only,  and  al- 
though they  will  be  utilized  ex- 
tensively In  books  which  will  be 
prepared  by  the  staff,  no  names 
or  other  information  that  mieht 
In  any  way  identify  the  persons 
who  have  been  interviewed  will 
be  revealed. 

Thus,  although,  the  survey  de- 
pends upon  individual  persons  and 
households  for  meaningful  data, 
the  cross-section  of  800  will  be 
merged  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
whole  community  of  more  than 
38.000  people  in  the  publications 
resulting  from  the  survey. 

Sidney  Qoldstein,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  is  field  director  of 
the  project.  After  receiving  his 
E.  A.  and  M.  A.  degiees  in  So- 
ciology at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, he  was  awarded  She 
Harrison  Fellowship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 


Is  now  worslng  for  bis  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree. Mr.  Goldstein  has  made  a 
number  of  studies  In  the  popula- 
tion field,  and  has,  up  to  the 
present,  concentrated  his  eSorts 
in  the  New  England  states.  The 
other  field  workers  include:  Dr. 
William  Schwab,  who  is  an  in- 
structor in  Sociology  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  and  his  wife,  Mrs 
Anita  Schwab.  Dr.  and  Mrs 
Schwab  have  travelled  extensive- 
ly and  completed  a  large  scale 
survey,  on  a  sample  basis,  of  a 
community  of  70,000  In  Nigeria; 
Robert  Wharton,  a  graduate  of 
Temple  University,  who  is  now 
an  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology;  Francis  X. 
lanni,  a  native  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  who  is  now  an  instruc- 
tor of  sociology  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Mrs.  Kailly  Sass, 
who  has  a  B.  A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Permsylvania  and 
an  M.  A.  from  Bryn  Mawr  and 
has  worked  as  a  professional  in- 
ters'iewer  for  several  marketing 
research  organizations  in  Phila- 
delephia;  Rita  James,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  participated  in  a  number  of 
surveys  of  the  Madison.  Wiscon- 
sin, community;  Richard  Van 
Nort,  of  Haddonfleld.  N.  J.,  who 
has  recently  been^  awarded  the 
Milbank  Fellowship  for  Popula- 
tion ,  Research  at  Princeton. 
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Members  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  social  study  group  and  prominent 
citizens  of  Norristown  are  shown  conversing  at  an  informal  luncheon  meeting  at 
Plymouth  Country  Club.  Shown  seated,  left  to  right,  are  Dr.  Stephen  R.  Stanford, 
M.  Eugene  Seltzer,  Dr.  Dorothy  Thomas,  Harry  Butera.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
Attorney  Horace  Davenport,  Erich  H.  Sander,  Dr.  Thomas  Cochran,  Lowell  E. 
Wright  and  Sidney  Goldstein,  Drs.  Thomas  and  Cochran  and  Mr.  Goldstein  are 
members  of  the  sociological  study  staff.  {Times  Herald  Photo) 
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Sociological  Survey  Group  Here 


Interviewers  for  the  sociological  survey  of  Norristown  being  made  by  Behaviour 
Research  Council,  are  shown  here  at  their  survey  headquarters  as  they  prepare 
advance  schedules.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Eric  Johnson  (Columbia  University), 
Robert  Wharton,  Sidney  Goldstein,  and  Mrs.  Kailly  Sass  (all  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania).  Standing  are  Dr.  Donald  Kent  (University  of  Connecticut)  and 
William  Calderhead,  U.  of  P.  Other  members  of  the  interviewing  team  are :  Dr. 
Digby  Baltzell,  Richard  Van  Nort,  Ralph  James,  Mrs.  Rita  James,  Thomas  Lenthall, 
David  Willis  and  Paula  del  Din — exchange  student  from  Italy.  ( Times  Herald  Photo) 
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Residents   Cooperative, 

Social  Scientists  Find 

Norristonians  Helpful  in  First  Phase  of  U.  of  P.  Study 
Sponsored  by  Ford  Foundation,  Sociologists  Report 


Norristonians  almost  without 
exception  are  cooperative  peo- 
ple. 

This  is  one  of  the  early  and 
unofficial  findings  of  the  group 
of  social  scientists  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  who 
are  conducting  a  most  exhaus- 
tive sociological  and  historical 
study  of  the  community  of  Nor- 
ristown. 

The  social  scientists,  under 
the  direction  of  Drs.  Dorothy 
S.  Thomas,  Thomas  C.  Cochran 
and  Anthony  F.  C.  Wallace,  all 
of  the  U.  of  P.,  are  undertak- 
ing a  two-year  study  to  deter- 
mine valid  scientific  historical 
and  sociological  conclusions 
about  American  community 
life. 

With  the  survey  of  every 
tenth  household — chosen  arbi- 
trarily as  a  random  sampling — 
now  underway  for  almost  one 


month,  the  ten  field  workers 
find  residents  most  cooperative. 

In  no  case  to  da,te  have  the 
workers  run  up  against  an  un- 
cooperative attitude.  This  re- 
flects well  on  the  community 
and  its  residents,  the  sociolo- 
gists remarked,  especially  since 
the  questionnaire  is  quite  com- 
prehensive. 

The  questionnaire  is  in  two 
parts,  each  containing  scores 
of  questions.  The  interview  may 
take  as  long  as  three  hours. 

The  questionnaire  phase  of 
the  overall  study,  which  is  un- 
derwritten by  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  will  continue 
through  the  Summer  and  a 
portion  of  the  Fall,  Sidney 
Goldstein,  field  director  of  the 
study,  points  out. 

They  ask  of  persons  yet  to  be 
polled  the  continued  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  thus  far  ex- 
hibited. 
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Area  Residents  Meet  With  Sociologists 


A  group  of  active  and  prominent  Norristonians  are  shown  above  conferring  with 
social  scientists  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  an  informal  luncheon  held 
yesterday  at  Plymouth  Country  Club.  The  sociologists  are  conducting  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  Norristown's  history  and  social  change.  Pictured  at  the  meeting, 
designed  to  familiarize  residents  with  the  aims  of  the  study  and  also  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  residents  are  seated,  left  to  right, 
Mrs.  Richard  Kearns,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Helen  Scheldt  Rambo,  Dr.  Dorothy  Thomas,  a 
director  of  the  study ;  Mrs.  William  H.  Shelton.  Standing  are,  left  to  right,  George 
Huganir,  a  staff  member,  Charles  Gruber,  Paul  Santangelo,  Dr.  Thomas  Cochran, 
a  director  of  the  study,  and  Sidney  Goldstein,  director  of  the  field  survey  work  of 
the  study.  {Times  Herald  Photo) 
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Loan  Of  Legal  Papers, 

Diaries  Asked  To  Aid 
Historical  Survey 


The  temporary  turning  over  of 
personal  and  legal  documents, 
diaries,  personal  and  business 
letters,  family  Bibles  with  nota- 
tions and  other  personal  and 
legal  papers  pertaining  to  resi- 
dents of  Norristown  is  requested 
of  Borough  residents. 

The  request  comes  from  the 
group  of  social  scientists  currently 
conducting  a  most  comprehensive 
sociological  and  historical  study 
01  Norristown.  The  documents, 
papers,  letters  and  so  forth  to  be 
accepted  should  deal  with  happen- 
ings taking  place  from  appioxi- 
mately  1850  until  the  present 
time. 

All  subject  matter  will  be  kept 
at  all  times  strictly  confidential. 


All  such  papers  and  documents 
will  be  returned  by  the  research 
group. 

The  request  is  made  to  enable 
University  of  Pennsylvania  socio- 
logists to  compile  data  aimed  at 
arriving  at  valid  historical  and 
sociological  conclusions  about  an 
American  community  and  Ameri- 
can community  life  from  1900  to 
the  present  day. 

The  temporary  handing  over 
of  such  papers  and  documents  will 
further  the  aims  of  science. 

The  papers  and  documents 
should  be  forwarded  by  mail  or 
in  person  to  the  Montgomery 
Coimty  Historical  Society,  18  E. 
Penn  St.,  Norristown,  in  care  of 
the  Behavioral  Research  Council. 
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Prominent  Norristonians  Meet  With  Sociologists 
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Several  prominent  Norristonians  were  the  luncheon  guests  of  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania social  scientists  of  the  Behavioral  Research  Council  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Plymouth  Country  Club.  The  social  scientists  are  conducting  the  historical  and 
sociological  study  of  Norristown,  a  project  that  will  take  at  least  two  years.  Other 
such  meetings  with  various  leaders  in  civic,  industrial,  professional  and  other  fields 
in  Norristown  will  be  held  from  time  to  time.  Shown  at  yesterday's  informal  meeting 
are  seated,  left  to  right,  Dr.  Ellwood  A.  Geiges,  superintendent  of  Norristown 
schools;  Dr.  Dorothy  Thomas,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  study;  and  D.  Rae  Boyd, 
active  civic  leader  and  prominent  funeral  director.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are  R, 
William  Marberger,  past  president  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Gottschall,  well-known  clergyman;  Sidney  Goldstein,  field  director  of 
the  study ;  William  F.  Fox,  attorney  and  active  political  leader ;  Donald  A.  Gallagher, 
president  of  the  Montgomery  County  Historical  Society,  George  Huganir,  asso- 
ciated with  the  study,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Cochran,  a  director  of  the  study. 

( Times  Herald  Photo) 
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Index 


Acculturation,  226-229,  299;  of 
Catholics,  244-262;  of  Ital- 
ians, 190-193,  227-228,  230- 
244;of  Jews,  262-274 

Age:  composition  of  population, 
19-20,  83,  249;  differentials 
in  attitude  to  job,  224,  298; 
differentials  in  concept  of  suc- 
cess, 215-216,  218;  differen- 
tials in  fertility,  123-124, 
130,  131-132;  effect  on  time 
lost  from  work,  197,  200,  208 

Alan  Wood  Steel  Company:  em- 
ployment in,  24,  27:  history 
of,  180-182;  sources  of  data 
on,  44—47;  technological 
change  at,  56,  178,  182-187, 
310;  unions  at,  29,  169,  171 

AlHed  Metals  Trade  Union,  168 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations 
and  Industries,  138,  238 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 
viii,  28-29, 1660173 

Andrews,  P.  W.  S.,  154n 

Arigell,  Robert,  40  n,  44  n 

Association  membership:  effect  on 
time  lost  from  work,  199; 
needed  research  on,  287;  of 
Catholics,  256-258,  261;  sec- 
tion in  Household  Survey  on, 
71 

Attitude  toward  Norristown,  68, 
285 

Attitude  toward  self-employment, 
219-222 

Attitude  toward  success,  ix 


Attitude  toward  work:  of  hosiery 
workers,  189-193;  of  Norris- 
town workers,  201-207,  298; 
of  displaced  workers,  208— 
225;  sources  of  data  on,  69, 
188,195,210-211 

Automobile,  285 

Beck,  Harry  R.,  15 n,  40n,  41 

Behavioral  Research  Council,  1  n, 
2,  211n 

Bernard,  Edward,  284 

Birth  records:  contents  of,  47—48, 
49;  use  for  study  of  fertility, 
115;  use  with  city  direc- 
tories, 80,  86,  87,  88 

Blue  collar  workers,  see  Semi- 
skilled workers,  Service 
workers,  Skilled  workers,  Un- 
skilled workers 

Bogue,  Donald,  97 

Boore,  James  P.,  155 n 

Bowen,  Howard  R.,  152n,  165  n 

Branch  plants,  vii,  160 

Bresard,  Marcel,  108 

Bridgeport:  as  a  place  of  employ- 
ment, 25,  28,  193,  194,  271; 
location  of  industry  in,  24, 
158,  161,  179;  population  of, 
12,  16,  17;  relation  to  Norris- 
town, 11,  12,  13,  246,  307 

Business  and  repair  services:  in 
economic  structure,  33,  141; 
survival  experience  of,  146; 
turnover  rates  of,  142 

Business  births,  definition  of,  139; 
number  of,  141-151,  151-152 


N.S.-O 
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INDEX 


Business     deaths,     definition     of, 

139;  "infant  mortality,"  138, 

140,     151;     rates     of,     95  n, 

141-151,  151-152,  291-292; 

reasons  for,  162-164,  165 
Business    growth,    in    relation    to 

population  growth,  150—151, 

291-292,  305-307 
Business    records,     as    sources    of 

data,  136,174,178,  195,290 
Business  structure,  changes  in,  31— 

34,  135,  136-151;  Italians  in, 

240-241 
Business  turnover,  95n,  141—151, 

151-152,291-292 

Calderhead,  William  L.,  28 n,  56, 
136, 187n 

Capital,  sources  of  for  new  indus- 
try, 153-154, 156, 158, 165 

Carter,  Rev.  Charles,  246 

Case,  W.  A.,  Company,  169 

Catholics:  church  attendance,  254— 
255;  crowding  conditions, 
251-252,  260;  demographic 
characteristic,  226-227,  228, 
249;  education  of,  249,  259; 
fertility  differentials,  128- 
130,  133,  254,  260-261; 
history  in  Norristown,  245— 
248;  intermarriage,  255-256, 
266-267;  occupation  of,  250; 
racial  composition,  249,  259; 
reasons  for  migration,  298— 
299;  social  class  position,  249— 
252,  259 

Catlin,  Ida,  271 

Census,  as  source  of  migration 
data,  96,  97;  of  Jews,  263;  of 
religious  bodies,  76—77,  226; 
see  also,  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Occupations  and  Industries, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  see  Norris- 
town Chamber  of  Commerce 

Child  labor:  legislation,  viii,  296; 
loopers,  189-190,  192 


Childlessness,  by  education,  130; 
by  occupation,  131;  by  race, 
127;  by  religion,  128;  by 
tenure  status,  132;  measure- 
ment of,  124 

Chinoy,  Eh,  208  n,  209,  214,  216, 
221 

Church  attendance,  254—255 

Churchill,  Betty  C,  151  n 

Cigar  manufacturing,  decline  of, 
vii,  26,  140,  294 

City  directories,  as  a  source  of 
data:  accuracy  of,  88;  con- 
tents of,  49-52,  86;  for 
acculturation,  234—235;  for 
business  structure,  135,  136, 
137,  148-149;  for  identifi- 
cation of  Italians,  228;  for 
migration,  83,  86-88,  96-97; 
for  occupational  mobility,  96— 
97;  for  picking  sample,  61— 
62,  86—88;  for  socio-demo- 
graphic  structure,  vi,  47,  80 

Claflin,  H.  B.,  Company,  161 

Clark,  Victors.,  164 n 

Clerical  and  sales  workers,  census 
classification  of,  20  n,  99; 
fertility  differentials,  117, 
131;  in  labor  force,  22—23; 
occupational  mobility  of,  93, 
110 

Cochrane,  Charles  B.,  Company, 
179 

Cole,  Arthur  H.,   156 

Communications,  channels  of, 
281-283 

Communications  media,  use  of, 
229,  274-280,  299-300,  see 
also,  Movies,  Newspapers, 
Radio,  Television 

Congregation  Tiferes  Israel,  267, 
271-272 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, viii,   169-175 

Conshohocken,  15,  14,  24,  65,  100, 
180,  184,  207n 

Construction  firms:  in  economic 
structure,  53,  141;  turnover 
rates  of,  142 


INDEX 


Cressman,   William,    179  n,    194  n 
Cross,  Lawrence,  S.  J.,  228 
Cro'wding:  Catholics  compared  to 

non-Catholics,  251-252,  260 
Current  Sociology,  2n 


Daily  Herald,  39,  41,  42,  276-277 
Daily  Register,  39,  41,  42,  155  n, 

158n,  233,  234 
Death  records:  as  source  of  socio- 

demographic    data,     47,    49; 

contents  of,  48;  use  with  city 

directories,  80,  86,  87,  88 
Del  Din,  Paula,  284 
Dinkel,  Robin  M.,  131  n 
Disorganization,  need  for  research 

on,  311 
Documents,    as    sources    of    data, 

44-47,  60,  291 
Domestic     ■workers,     see     Service 

workers 
Dorfman,  William,  49  n,  81 
Douglas,  Paul  H.,  171  n 
Dubin,  Robert,  203  n 
Dyer,  John  T.,  155-156 


East  Norriton,  11-12,  16 

Economic  structure,  changes  in, 
134-136,  174-175;  see  also. 
Business  structure,  specific 
industries,  specific  occupa- 
tions. Technological  change 

Education:  as  a  means  of  social 
mobility,  221-222;  differen- 
tials in  use  of  mass  media, 
279-280;  fertility  differen- 
tials, 130-131,  133;  of 
Catholics,  249,  259;  of  Jews, 
267,  270-271;  section  in 
Household  Survey  on,.  69—70 


Fertility:  changing  patterns  of,  81 ; 
effect  on  age  structure,  20; 
measures  of,  124;  role  in 
increasing    population,    292— 
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Fertility  differentials,  82,  293;  by 
age,  123-124,  130,  131-132; 
by  education,  130-131,  133; 
by  home  tenure,  132;  by 
nativity,  116-121,  125-128, 
129,  132,  293;  by  occupation, 
117-121,  131-132,  133,  293; 
by  race,  116-118,  120-121, 
124-128,  132,  293;  by  relig- 
ion, 128-130,  133,  254,  260- 
261;  sources  of  data  for,  115, 
122-123,  254 

Financial  firms :  in  economic  struc- 
ture, 33;  turnover  rates  of, 
141 

Fisher,  Douglas  A.,  181  n 

Fisk,  George,  56,  59,  281-282 

Ford  Foundation,  1  n 

Foreign-born :  composition  of 
population,  17-18,  226-227; 
differentials  in  use  of  mass 
media,  279-280;  fertility  dif- 
ferentials, 116-121,  125-128, 
129,  132,  293;  migration  of, 
244;  organization  of  the  ethnic 
minority,  189—192;  see  also, 
Catholics,  Italians,  Jews 

Friedmann,  Eugene  A.,  208 n,  209 


Gale,  Thomas  M.,  35 n,  286 

Glass,  David,  108 

Goldstein,  Sidney,  31  n,  49n,  82n, 

95  n,  152,  307  n 
Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Company,  27 
Gottschalk,  Louis,  40  n,  44  n 
Grabill,  Wilson  H.,  122n,  128n 
Gras,  Norman  S.  B.,  161  n 
Greenhut,  Melvin  L.,  159n 
Guest,  Robert  H.,  209,  221 


Haines,  Jones,  and  Cadbury,  168 
Hamilton   Paper  Company,    169— 

170 
Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  209 
Herbst,  Phihp,  286 
Highways,  30,  309-310 
Holy  Savior  Church,  248 
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Household  Survey,  as  a  source  of 
data  on:  acculturation,  230; 
association  membership,  71; 
attitude   toward   Norristown, 

68,  285 ;  attitude  toward  work, 

69,  175,  210n,  211,  285; 
automobile  ownership,  285; 
Catholics,  228-229,  245,  248; 
communicationmedia,  68—69; 
fertility  differentials,  82,  122- 
123;  installment  buying,  288; 
intergenerational  occupation- 
al mobility,  67,  81,  105,  107, 
111,114;  journey  to  work,  98- 
99;  migration,  70,  83-84; 
occupational  mobility,  67,  69, 
288;  politics  and  power  struc- 
ture, 70;  prejudice,  70,  288; 
religious  composition,  70,  226; 
social  class,  71,  284;  socio- 
demographic  characteristics, 
67-68,  69 

Household  Survey,  contents  of, 
66-71,  301,  302;  represen- 
tativeness of  sample,  75-79; 
sampling  procedure  for,  52, 
61-66;  success  of,  71-79; 
value  of,  85,  313 

Huganir,  George  H.,  Jr.,  52n,  53, 
56,  58-59,  174 

Hutchinson,  A.  R.,  148n,  152n 

Hutchinson,  R.  G.,  148 n,  149n, 
152n 


lanni,  Francis  Anthony,  49  n,  227, 
228,  247 n 

Industrial  development,  23-28, 
151-165 

Industrial  distribution  of  Survey 
respondents,   78-79 

Industry,  decentralization  of,  28, 
103  n,  104;  relocation  of,  vii, 
25-26,  179-180,  183-186, 
193-194,  294,  295;  see  also, 
Business  and  repair  services, 
Cigar  manufactviring.  Con- 
struction     firms,      Financial 


firms.  Manufacturing,  Metals 
and  machine  industry,  speci- 
fic companies.  Textile  manu- 
facturing. Trade  firms.  Trans- 
portation 

Infant  mortality,  288 

Installment  buying,  286-287 

Intergenerational  occupational 
mobility,  81,  105-108;  as 
affected  by  attitudes  toward 
work,  113—114;  by  age  of 
first  child,  112-113;  by  edu- 
cation, 113;  by  marital  status, 
112,  113;  definition  of,  107- 
108,  111;  extent  of,  108-112; 
see  also,  Occupational  mobil- 
ity 

Intermarriage,  among  Catholics, 
255-256,  266-267;  among 
Jews,  255-256,  266-267 

International  Social  Science  Bulle- 
tin, 2n 

Interviewing  procedures  used  in 
Household  Survey,  73—74 

Interviews,  as  source  of  data, 
52-59,  60;  on  behavior  pat- 
terns of  children,  286;  on 
channels  of  communication, 
282;  on  Catholics,  228,  245; 
on  effect  of  unemplovnient, 
195;  on  indvistrial  origins, 
135,  152—153;  on  installment 
bviying,  286;  on  Italians,  227, 
235;  on  Jews,  56,  263-264; 
on  politics,  286;  on  techno- 
logical change,  52-59,  174, 
178,  188.  195;  on  unions,  136, 
166 

Intraurban  mobility,  90-91,  288; 
as  an  index  of  acculturation, 
236-237,  242-244,  268 

I.Q.,  socio-economic  differentials 
in,  288 

Isler,  Morton,  32  n 

Italians:  acculturation  of,  190— 
193,  227-228,  230-244;  fam- 
ily   structure    of,    284;    help 
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received  in  reemployment, 
196,  197,  198,  200;  in 
Catholic  population,  259-261, 
262;  in  newspapers,  40,  232— 
234;  in  population,  viii,  18, 
226,  227,  244,  298-299; 
loopers,  189-190;  occupa- 
tional distribution  and  mo- 
bility of,  233,  234,  237-242 


James  Lees  and  Sons,  Company: 
employment  in,  25—26,  193— 
208;  history  of,  179-180; 
relocation  of,  vii,  175,  179- 
180,  186,  193-194;  sources 
of  data  on,  44-47;  techno- 
logical change  at,  25,  56, 
178,  182-187,  310;  unions 
at,  29,  169,  202,  204 

Jerome,  Harry,  177n 

Jewish  Community  Center,  265, 
266,  268 

Jews:  acculturation  of,  229,  244, 
262-274,  299;  in  population, 
76-77,  226-227,  248;  inter- 
marriage of,  255-256,  266- 
267;  migration  to  Norristown 
of,  265—267;  occupational 
mobility  of,  267,  270,  273; 
religious  practices  of,  254, 
268-269,  270 

Job  attachment,  207,  222-223, 
224-225,  297;  see  also,  Atti- 
tude toward  work 

John  Wood  Company,  union  at,  169 

Journey  to  work:  method  used  to 
determine,  98—101;  occupa- 
tional differentials  in,  102; 
patterns  of  change,  101—103; 
relation  to  migration  and 
occupational  mobility,  81, 
97-98,  103-105,  207,  292- 
293,  297-298;  sex  differen- 
tials in,  102-103 


Raiser,  Miriam,  49  n 
Kaplan,A.D,H.,151n,152n,162n 


Riser,  Clyde  V.,  122n,  128n 
Rish,  Leslie,  63  n 
Rluckhohn,  Clyde,  40  n,  44  n 
Rornhauser,  Arthur,  203  n 


Labor  force,  females  in,  21—23; 
industrial  composition  of,  20, 
27-28,  31;  Italians  in,  241- 
242;  males  in,  20-22;  rela- 
tion to  occupational  mobility, 
81;  see  also,  Industry,  Legis- 
lation, Manufacturing,  Occu- 
pational mobility,  specific 
occupations.  Unions 

Lain,  Michael,  26n.,  56,  59,  175, 
179n,  183n,  310 

Lasswell,  Harold  D.,  275 n 

Lee,  Anne,  82,  254  n 

Lees,  James,  and  Sons,  Company, 
see  James  Lees  and  Sons, 
Company 

Legislation,  effect  on  labor  force, 
vii-viii,  29, 169,  296-297 

Liepman,  Rate  E.,  98n 

Life  histories,  as  source  of  data: 
on  Jews,  229,  264;  on  loopers, 
52-57, 174 

Lindergard,  Per,  286 

Lipson,  E.,  177n 

Livi,  Livio,  108 

Loopers,  53-55,  56-58, 187-193 

Lorwin,  Lewis  L.,  166n 

Lower  Providence,  12,  100 


Managers,  Catholics,  250;  classi- 
fication of,  99;  differential  fer- 
tility, 117,  131;  Italians, 
240-241;  migration  of,  92; 
occupational  mobility  of,  93, 
108,110 

Manayunk,  23-24,  179,  246 

Manual  workers,  see  Semi-skilled 
workers.  Skilled  workers.  Un- 
skilled workers 

Manufacturing,  growth  of,  20- 
25,  33,  135,  140,  294-295; 
turnover  in,   142-144,   161- 
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165;  see  also,  Cigar  manu- 
facturing, Industry,  Metals 
and  machine  industry,  speci- 
fic companies.  Textile  manu- 
facturing 

Marital  status,  effect  on  attitude 
toward  job,  214,  218;  effect 
on  time  lost  from  work,  198— 
199 

Marriage  records,  as  sources  of 
data  on:  acculturation,  235; 
migration  and  occupational 
mobility,  86;  socio-economic 
characteristics,    47,    49,    228 

Marriage  records,  contents  of,  48 

Mayer,  Kurt,  31  n,  95  n,  141  n, 
144n,  152,  307n 

Meaning  of  work,  209-210,  212- 
216,  310;  see  also,  Attitude 
toward  work 

Messing,  Simon,  56,  229 

Metals  and  machine  industry: 
development  of,  27,  141, 
180-187,  294;  technological 
change  in,  180-187,  295- 
296;  unions  in,  28,  167-168; 
see  also,  Alan  Wood  Steel 
Company 

Miernyck,  Wilham,  207  n 

Migration:  adjustment  to,  303- 
304;  effect  on  economic  struc- 
ture, 98;  of  business  execu- 
tives, 157;  of  Italians,  232; 
of  Jews,  265;  of  Negroes, 
viii,  84, 298;  origins  of  Norris- 
town  population,  288;  reasons 
for,  85,  298;  relation  to  busi- 
ness structure,  94-95;  rela- 
tion to  journey  to  work,  81, 
97-98,  103-105,  207,  292- 
293,  297-298;  relation  to 
occupational  mobility,  80—81, 
82-97,  288,  292-293;  rela- 
tion to  vital  forces,  89,  292- 
293;  repeated,  viii,  90,  292; 
socio-economic  differentials, 
19,  84-85,  90-92;  sources  of 
data  on,  70,  83-88,  96-97; 
volume  of,  89-92,  292-293 


INDEX 

Migration  of  industry,  vii,  158— 
159,  165;  see  also,  Industry, 
decentralization  of;  Industry, 
relocation  of 

Montgomery  County  Historical 
Society,  44,  234 

Montgomery  County  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  158,  195 

Moore,  WilbertE.,  203  n 

Morse,  Nancy  C,  209,  220 

Mortality,  82 

Mott,  Frank  L.,  275 n 

Movies,  attendance  at,  259,  279, 
280;  number  of,  275 

Murdock  system,  287 

Myers,  Jerome  K.,  243  n 


National  Labor  Relations  Act,  viii, 
29,  169,296 

Negroes:  attitude  toward  job,  218; 
differentials  in  use  of  mass 
media,  280;  fertility  differen- 
tials, 116, 118, 120-121,  124- 
128,  132,  293;  in  population, 
17-18,  76,  83,  226-227,  249, 
259,  287;  migration  to  Norris- 
town,  viii,  84,  298-299 

Newcomer,  Mabel,  148 n,  152n 

Newspapers,  274-275;  content 
analysis  of,  275—276;  con- 
tents of,  42,  229-230,  276- 
278;  reading  of,  258,  278- 
279,  299,  300;  see  also.  Daily 
Herald,  Daily  Register, 
Norristown  Times-Herald, 
Times 

Newspapers,  sources  of  data,  38— 
43,  60;  on  acculturation,  40, 
228,  252-234;  on  industrial 
development,  152-153;  on 
unions,  136,  166 

Norristown,  as  social  laboratory, 
4,  226;  history  of,  14;  physi- 
cal structure,  34—35 

Norristo\\Ti  area,  definition  of, 
11-14,  307-308;  gro%\th  of, 
16-17,     291,     307-508;     see 
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also,      Bridgeport,      Consho- 
hocken,  East  Norriton,  Lower 
Providence,  Plymouth,  Upper 
Merion,  West  Norriton 
Norristown  Box  Company,  170 
Norristown     Chamber     of     Com- 
merce, 158,  202 
Norristown  Times- Herald,  39,  44, 
72,  155  n,  276,  277-278 


Occupation:  data  in  Household 
Survey,  69;  distribution  of 
Catholics,  250;  distribution 
of  Italians,  254,  237-242; 
distribution  of  Survey  re- 
spondents, 77,  78;  see  also, 
Intergenerational  occupa- 
tional mobility.  Labor  force, 
specific  occupations 

Occupational  differentials,  see 
Catholics,  Fertility,  Inter- 
generational occupational 
mobility,  Italians,  Journey  to 
■work.  Migration,  Occupa- 
tional mobility 

Occupational  mobility:  adjust- 
ment to  technological  change, 
vii;  by  occupation,  93,  108, 
110;  extent  of,  93,  108-112, 
223,  293;  index  of  accultura- 
tion, 234,  237-242,  299; 
method  of  determining  from 
city  directories,  88-89,  237- 
238;  of  business  executives, 
153,  155,  156-157,  164-165; 
.  of  Jews,  267,  270,  273;  of 
loopers,  189;  relation  to  busi- 
ness structure,  94—95;  rela- 
tion to  journey  to  work,  81, 
97-98,  103-105,  207,  292- 
293,  297-298;  relation  to 
migration,  80-81,  82-97, 
288,  292-293;  resulting  from 
unemployment,  200-201,  208 


Pagel,  Justin,  266 
Pagel,  Simon,  265 


Palmer,  Gladys,  77 n,  78,  175, 
208 n, 310 

Participant  observation,  as  source 
of  data  on:  Italians,  227;  Jews, 
229,231,264-265 

Penn  Metals  Company,  182 

Personal  observation,  as  source  of 
data  on  technological  change, 
179 

Philadelphia:  as  place  of  employ- 
ment, 101,  103,  104;  as 
source  of  capital,  154,  158; 
migration  from,  246,  265— 
266,  268,  273;  previous  loca- 
tion of  industry,  157,  159, 
160,  179,  180;  rail  service  to, 
30;  relation  to  Norristown,  4, 
11,  14,  31,  161,  278,  308- 
309;  working  conditions  com- 
pared to  Norristown,  28,  29, 
160,173 

Philip  Carey  Company,  169 

Plymouth,  11-12,  13,  16 

Political  organization  of  Norris- 
town, 35-37, 286 

Politics,  question  in  Household 
Survey,  70-71 

Population  composition,  changes 
in,  17-23,  298-299;  section 
in  Household  Survey,  68; 
see  also.  Migration,  Occupa- 
tion, Occupational  mobility, 
Religion 

Population  growth,  15-17,  83,  89, 
136-137,  291-292;  role  of 
migration  in,  89-90,  94 

Poughkeepsie,  business  structure 
of,  148-150 

Prejudice,  questions  in  Household 
Survey,  70;  study  of,  288 

Problems  of  Small  Business,  137n, 
148n 

Professionals:  Catholics,  250; 
classification  of,  99;  fertility 
differentials,  117,  119-120, 
131;  in  the  labor  force,  21, 
22;  ItaHans,  238-240;  Jews, 
270;  migration  of,  92;  occu- 
pational mobility  of,  93,  110 


INDEX 


Proprietors,  see  Managers 

Protestants:  church  attendance, 
254-255;  fertihty  differen- 
tials, 128-130,  133;  in  popu- 
lation, 226-227,  246,  248; 
intermarriage  of,  255,  266— 
267 

Pushkarev,  Boris,  32  n 


Questionnaires,  as  sources  of  data 
on:  displaced  workers,  195; 
manufacturing,  135 


Race,  see  Negroes 

Radio,  ownership  of,  275;  stations, 
278;  use  of,  258,  278,  299, 
300 

Railroad  Brotherhoods,  28,  170 

Railroads,  as  attraction  for  indus- 
try, 159;  development  of,  24, 
30,  298;  unions,  28,  168-169, 
170,171 

Religion,  composition  of  popula- 
tion, 76-77,  226-227;  fertility 
differentials,  128-130,  132, 
133,  254,  260-261;  need  for 
further  research,  302;  section 
of  Household  Survey,  70;  see 
also,  Catholics,  Intermarriage, 
Jews,  Protestants 

Repeated  migration,  viii,  90,  292 

Residential  mobility,  see  Intraur- 
ban mobility 

Residential  patterns  of  ethnic 
groups,  250-252,  259-260, 
268,  299;  see  also,  Intraurban 
mobility 

Rogoff,  Natalie,  108 

Ross,  Arthur  M.,  203 n 

Ryan,  Archbishop  John  P.,  247 


Sampling:  content  analysis  of 
newspapers,  276;  for  House- 
hold Survey,   52,  61-66;  for 


intergenerational  occupa- 

tional mobility,  105—107;  re- 
presentativeness of  House- 
hold Survey,  74—79;  use  of 
city  directories  for  migration 
study,  86-88 

Satisfaction  with  job,  see  Attitude 
toward  work.  Job  attachment 

Scheldt,  Adam,  266 

Scheldt  Brewery,  28 

School  records,  contents  of,  48; 
source  of  data  on  socio-demo- 
graphic  structure,  47,  49,  83; 
use  in  conjunction  with  city 
directories,  80,  86,  87,  88,  97 

Seminar:  areas  for  further  re- 
search, 300-315;  evaluation 
of,  vi-vii,  6-8,  287,  288,  313; 
organization  of,  vi,  5—6,  9, 
281,  300-301;  public  rela- 
tions, 44,  72-73;  purpose  of, 
1-4,  289-290,  312-313;  use 
of  data  by  undergraduates, 
287-288 

Semi-skilled,  classification  of,  100; 
effect  of  technological  change 
on,  296;  fertility  differen- 
tials, 117,  119-120,  131; 
occupational  mobility  of,  93, 
110;  unemployment  of,  200— 
201,207,208 

Service  workers,  in  the  labor 
force,  21,  22,  31;  migration 
of,  92 

Sex  composition,  of  population, 
18-19,  20-23,  83,  249;  of 
sample,  76  J 

Sex     differentials,     see    Attitudes        a 
toward     work,     Journey     to 
work.      Migration,      Occupa- 
tional mobility 

Sharlin,  Harold,  26  n,  44,  56, 
174,  193n 

Skilled  workers,  classification  of, 
100;  fertility  differentials, 
117,  119,  131;  occupational 
mobility  of,  93,  108,  110; 
unemployment  of,  207,  208 

Smith,  Fred,  179n 
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Social  adjustment,  definition  of, 
3,  290;  relation  to  technolo- 
gical change,  viii-ix,  80, 
174-175;  see  also,  Techno- 
logical change 

Social  class,  research  in  progress, 
284;  section  in  Household 
Survey,  71;  see  also,  Educa- 
tion, Occupation,  Residential 
patterns  of  ethnic  groups 

Soltow,  James  H.,  23  n,  25  n,  56, 
135 

Sources  of  data,  see  Birth  records. 
Business  records,  Census,  City 
directories,  Death  records, 
Documents,  Household  Sur- 
vey, Interviews,  Life  histories, 
Marriage  records.  News- 
papers, Participant  observa- 
tion. Personal  observation. 
School  records 

Spiro,  MelfordE.,230n 

Srole,  Leo,  230  n,  272,  273  n 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Church,  248 

St.  Patrick's  Church,  247 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  152n 

Stern,  Richard,  285 

Sub-samples,  use  of,  65—66 

Suburbs,  growth  of,  17,  307-308, 
309,  310;  see  also,  Norris- 
town  area 

Summeril  Tubing  Company,  169 

Superior  Company,  169 

Survey  of  Current  Business,  144n 

Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  63, 
210n 

Synthane  Company,  27,  154n, 
170,171 


Taeuber,  Irene  B.,  275  n 

Technological  change:  definition 
of,  3,  177-178,  290;  effect  on 
employment,  185-186,  193- 
208,  304;  effect  on  industry, 
176-187,  294,  295-296;  effect 


on  worker,  186-187,  187- 
193,  195-208,  296,  310-311; 
needed  research,  302-303; 
social  implications  of,  v,  vii, 
2;  see  also,  Metals  and 
machine  industry,  Textile 
manufacturing 

Technological  facilities  in  the 
community,  section  of  House- 
hold Survey,  68—69 

Television,  ownership  of,  275;  use 
of,  258-259,  278-279,  282, 
299-300 

Textile  manufacturing,  employ- 
ment in,  26,  140,  185-186, 
193-208,  294;  technological 
change  in,  178-180,  182-187, 
187-193,  193-208,  295-296, 
310;  unions  in,  28,  167-168, 
171,  175;  see  also,  James 
Lees  and  Sons,  Company, 
Loopers 

Times,  39 

Tippit's  Table  of  Random  Num- 
bers, 64 

Toole,  Robert,  229 

Trade  firms,  employment  in,  20, 
22,  31  n;  turnover  rate  of,  142 

Trades  League,  158 

Transportation,  means  of,  98; 
see  also.  Automobiles,  High- 
ways, Journey  to  work 

Transportation  firms,  employment 
in,  21,  22;  number  of,  141; 
turnover  rate  of,  142,  146 


Ulmer,  Melville  J.,  151  n 

Unemployment:  due  to  reloca- 
tion of  industry,  175,  186, 
193,  297;  effect  of  ethnic 
identification,  196-199;  effect 
on  workers,  200-208;  sources 
of  new  jobs,  196-199;  see  aiso, 
Technological  change 

Unions:  benefits  from,  171-173, 
296-297;  development  of, 
28-29,  135-136,  165-173; 
employee-management    rela- 
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tions,  187,  202,  204,  296;  see 
also,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  Legislation, 
National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  Railroad  Brotherhoods, 
United  Textile  Workers 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  172n, 
222  n,  288 

U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report, 
203  n 

United  Textile  Workers,  168,  169 

Unskilled  ■workers :  classification 
of,  100;  fertility  differentials, 
117,  118-120,  131;  in  labor 
force,  83;  migration  of,  92; 
occupational  mobility  of,  93, 
110 

Upper  Marion,  11,  12,  13,  16,  31 


Vital  Forces :  relation  to  migration, 
89,  292-293;  see  also,  Fer- 
tility 


Vital  statistics  records,  as  sources 
of  socio-economic  data,  vi,  83, 
96,  97;  see  also,  Birth  records, 
Death  records.  Marriage  re- 
cords 


Walker,  Charles  R.,  209 n 
Warner,    W.    Lloyd,    250 n,    272, 

275n 
Weiss,  Robert  S.,  209,  220 
West  Conshohocken,  13,  246 
West  Norriton,  11,  12,  16 
Westoff,  Charles  F.,  122  n,  I30n 
Wharton,  Robert,  284 
Whelpton,  Pascal  R.,  I22n,  128 n 
White  collar  workers,  see  Clerical 
and  sales  workers,  Managers, 
Professionals 
Wildman's     Manufacturing    Cor- 
poration, 172 
Wolman,  Lee,  168n 
Wood,  Harleston  R.,  180,  182n 
Woodward,  Julian  L.,  275 n 
Woytinsky,  Wladimir  S.,  169n 
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